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PKEFACE. 



If hitherto time has been valuable, how much more so is it in 
this age of travelling by steam, and talking by lightning — of rapid 
movement, of quick transition, and of intense mental activity! Few 
persons can command enough of it, or suflSciently abstract their 
thoughts, to peruse large books, or laboured disquisitions. They 
must read as they run, or rather as they fly, and only that which 
is most likely to inform, and at the same time to stimulate the 
mind for good, should be offered for their perusal. Now it is 
that small books are a desideratum, that the few who have leisure 
should sift and glean for the many, who have not, whatsoever is 
most beautiful, and true, and strikingly characteristic of life in 
its various phases, which is to be found in the current literature 
of the present, and. also in that of past ages: and this task we 
have endeavoured to accomplish, in a small pocket volume, com- 
plete in itself; to be followed by others of a similar character, 
should the sale of this be suflSciently encouraging. 

Here will be found Tales, Essays, Biographic Sketches, Glimpses 
of Travel, Historic Gleaniues, Eecords of Facts, and Discoveries 
in Art and Science, and of the Mirthftd, Mournful, and Mar- 
vellous Sayings and Occurrences which give colour and variety to 
the great fealeidoscope called Human Lue. The Grave, the Gay, 
the Witty, and the Sententious will here ahke find somethinff 
congenial to their tastes, and apropos to their various pursuits ; and 
it is hoped that this humble contribution to the cheap Eailway 
and Fireside Literature of the day, will meet with that acceptance 
and support which it has been the aim of all concerned in its 
production to deserve. 
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WITHIN AND WITHOUT; 
A STOEY OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 
BY THE EDITOE. 



Chaptee I. 



•Tmc winds are bitter, the skies are 
wild; 

From the roof comes plunging the 
drowning rain; 
Without, in tatters, the world's poor 
child 

Sobbeth aloud her grief— her pain! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth 
her. 

But Hunger, her fkiend, with his cold 
gaunt hand. 
Grasps her throat, whispering huskily. 
What dost thou in a Christian landt 



The skies are wild, and the blast is 
cold, 

Yet riot and luxury brawl within; 
Slaves are waiting, in crimson and 
gold- 
Waiting the nod of a child of sin: 
The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim; 
The jesters are laughing, the parasites 
quaffing 

Happmess, nonour, and all to him." 

Barky Cobmwall. 



The beauty and fashion of Belgravia were there, for the 

smries of Lady Mary were about the most delightful 

things of a London season; and few to whom the high privi- 
lege of an invitation was awarded, neglected to avail themselves 
of it. And on the present occasion, the usual attractions were 
greatly heightened by the rumoured first public appearance of 
her ladyship's niece, of whom it was confidently predicted that 
she was destined to eclipse all other stars in the hemisphere 
of aristocratic loveliness. The daughter of an earl, connected 
with the first families in the kingdom, and heiress to immense 
wealth, her expected advent on the stage of fashionable life 
created quite a sensation, especially among younger sons, and 
such as were on the look-out for an advantageous matrimonial 
alliance, as the means of enabling them to keep upan appear- 
ance befitting their ran^ and station, and obtaining those 
"necessaries of life," a cab and a tiger, a box at the opera, 
and ''all that sort of thing," without which "a fellow" is 
looked upon as a nobody and a nothing, in the clubs and coteries 
which compose that select society, emphatically denominated 
''the world." 

Lo, what a scene of beauty and of splendour! Through the 
1. ' B 
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long suite of apartments pours a blaze of light from branching 
chandeliers, whose crystal drops sparkle and gleam, and seem 
to shoot out rays of many-coloured fire, which, meeting with 
the polished mirrors hung on every side, are reflected in a 
thousand brilliant forms and hues. Music is there, with its 
voluptupus swell and dying cadence, falling on the ear like 
echoes from a world of purity and bliss; and from the choice 
exotics, rich with blossoms, displaying every form of floral 
loveliness, behind which the unseen musicians lurk, perfumes 
escape which load the atmosphere, and make it even a luxury 
to breathe. 

And there are pictures like embodied poems, rich in ideal 
beauty; and amid the folds of damask curtains, tinted like the 
clouds of autumn sunsets, statues gleam, like watching spirits; 
calm and still amid the light of their own loveliness they stand 
apart, as though they shunned the glitter and the glare, and 
only waited to perform some mission of benignity and love. 

And there are stately forms that up and down sail swan- 
like, with the pride of conscious beauty in its full maturity; 
others, of slighter make, more bashful air, and light elastic step, 
move to and fro, or stand in graceful groups around an inlaid 
table, or rich cabinet, admiring some rare works of art, or costly 
articles of virtu; and, as bees hovering about the flower beds, 
here are seen the guardsman in his splendid uniform, the young 
attacM with his curled moustache, the slim cadet, the careless 
midshipman, and the black-coated **third year's man" from 
Oxford; all scions of nobility, shoots of the great tree of 
aristocracy, which spreads its roots so deeply in our soil, and 
overshadows with its boughs the highest places of the land. 

And there are sparkling gems, and waving plumes, that 
float like tinted smoke- wreaths here and there; and velvet, 
and brocade, and satin sheen, shimmering like molten glass; 
and finest gold wrought into many a rich and rare device. 
And there are luscious fruits and nectar-drinks, borne by the 
liveried menials to and fro on gilded salvers; and, like an under- 
tone from some far fountain, falling — ever falling — the hum of 
conversation still flows on, subdued and soft, with now and 
then a silver laugh, which like a ripple breaks the low monotony 
of gentle speech. And there are eyes that flash and sparkle 
brighter than the brightest gems, or rays reflected from the 
chandeliers. 

"All this is in very admirable taste and keeping, is it not?" 
said the Honourable Augustus De Lisle to his friend Fitz- James 
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of "the Blues/' as the two were standing behind a richly 

carved fauteuil, on which reclined the Duchess of . 

. "Ah, yes; very admirable; Lady Mary does know how to 
entertain a few select friends. But haw! where is the star for 
whose rising we wise men of the west are so anxiously watching? 
Do you know, Augustus, that the bets at the club run vastly 
in your favour? It is said that you have had opportunities of 
ingratiating yourself with this young divinity, while she was 
yet hidden from the common gaze. This is hardly fair; and 
if you have taken advantage of your relationship, slight as it 
is, to make an impression upon the heart of the dihutant, you 
ought really to be denounced, and held up to public reprobation. 
Your natural gifts and qualifications for love-making are so 
great, that it should be a matter of conscience with you to 
let all start feir in a race of this kind. Some of us, you know, 
carry deuced heavy weights, and ought not to be deprived df 
a single chance; for instance, here am I, getting quite into 
years, and no heiress caught yet; though with regard to personal 
graces, I believe — ^ha — ^ha— 

Here the gallant guardsman stepped aside a pace or two, 
and brought his martial figure full in front of a large mirror, 
into which he looked with evident satisfaction. 

"However, let that pass; and, by the way, talking of winning 

hearts, what has become of Emily D , the pastor's daughter, 

you Imow, who came up from Scotland with you? Ah, you 
shot sometliing more than grouse and moor-fowl that autumn ! 
She was a pretty little creature — so childlike, and tender, and 
confiding. I had intended to offer to take her off your hands 
when you had done with her; but somehow, she suddenly 
disappeared, and the little villa, I see, is closed." 

"Hush! hush!" said Augustus, evidently not relishing the 
turn which the conversation had taken; "we will speak about 
this at another time." 

"Ah, yes," continued the guardsman; "I should not have 
alluded to the matter, but for a circumstance which occurred on 
my way hither. Just as my cab was approaching the lamp-post 
at the comer of the square, close by Lady Mary's door, the 
horse — that fiery bay I bought at TattersaU's — ^gave a sudden 
start, and almost threw me from my seat, although I was sitting 
far back for shelter from the sleet and rain, which were coming 
down thick and fast. On looking out to ascertain the cause, 
I saw, as we flew past the spot, a female figure, clinging as 
it seemed to the lamp-post for support; and the face, deadly 
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pale, was upturned to the windows of this house; the bonnet 
had fallen back, and the golden hair was streaming wildly- 
over the shoulders; she appeared to be perfectly drenched by 
the pitiless shower; but, notwithstanding the wretchedness and 
misery of her .appearance, a form of deHcate grace, and a face 
of exquisite beauty were there — and that form and that face 
could belong to no other than Emily D . I felt half in- 
clined to puU up, and inquire into the circumstances which had 
brought her into such a situation, and, if need were, to offer 
her a home and a protector, at all events for a time. But 
then, you see, I should have exposed myself to the vulgar 
remarks of the passers-by, and perhaps have lost the chance 
of a competition for the favour of this new star in the horizon 
of fashion; so I told my tiger, who used, you know, to come 
down to the villa with me, and was therefore acquainted with 
the person of your Emily, to ascertain if she and the lady of 
the lamp-post were identical, and if so, to make her the before- 
mentioned offer, in my name, as delicately as possible; or, at 
least, to ascertain were she might be found." 

The speaker was here interrupted by a movement among 
the scattered group of loungers and talkers, whose eyes were 
now turned towards the upper end of the appartment, looking 
as Fitz-James whispered to his friend, like fire-worshippers 
watching the east when the first faint flush heralds the approach 
of the rising sun. Augustus, however, did not stay to hear 
the conclusion of the flowery sentence, but hastened away to 
the point of attraction; and, when the looked- for beauty appeared, 
chaperoned by Lady Mary, he it was who attended on the 
other side, and wluspered ever and anon soft words into her 
ear. It was quite plain that they were old acquaintances, 
and that other aspirants for her favour had but little chalice 
of success. 

"Nothing so very particular in her, after all, is there?" 
said the discomfitted guardsman to a stylish young man, who 
rejoiced in the possession of a decidedly inteUectual face, and 
a figure of faultless symmetry, on the dress and decoration of 
which he contrived to expend somewhere about five hundred 
a-year, being the sum which he condescended to receive from 
the Government, in consideration of certain valuable services, 
rendered how or when, no one could exactly tell, unless it 
were while he served as attacM to a foreign embassy, which 
important office he filled for the space of two years, with 
infinite credit and satisfection — ^to himself. He was now ready 
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to take the appointment of ambassador, provided it was not to 
any part of the world where his n health might be endangered 
by the* climate, or his diplomatic talents put to too severe a 
test. He, like Fitz-James, who meant to sell out, the moment 
the Guards were ordered upon any foreign or disagreeable duty, 
was a true patriot, and "Haw, for the benefit of his country 
would not mind taking a seat in the Cabinet, or at the 
Admiralty Board, nor anywhere, provided it were sufficiently 
dignified and lucrative. The son of an English earl, although 
the youngest of six, could not, you know, descend to a mere 
clerkship, and as to mercantile or professional pursuits, they 
were, of course, quite out of the question, for one of his rank 
and standing in society." 

It was thus that the Right Honourable Adolphus De Courcy 
was wont to argue, whenever his aristocratic ears were offen- 
ded by hints of some useful and profitable employment. He, 
imfortunately, like too many of his class, did not recognise 
the true dignity of labour. He could not understand what 
was meant by ^'lahore est orare/^ but thought that the diggers 
and delvers, the spinners and weavers, and the mechanical classes 
generally, although all useful in their way, were certainly a 
very inferior race, the mere substratum of society; and the 
more they were compressed and kept down in their places, 
the more secure and firm a basis would there be for the polished 
and ornamental superstructure, - of which he was one of the 
Corinthian pillars. 

To the query of his friend, the ambassador in expectancy 
answered, elevating his eye-glass, while his jewelled fingers 
grew iridescent with every movement, **Haw, well; I don't 
know. She certainly is a superb creature, but too juveniscent; 
there is too much — ^haw! — abandon in her air and manners, for 
my taste; when she fills out more, and softens down to the 
tone of good society, she may, perhaps, be worthy of haw- 
tention: we shall see." And so the cry of "sour grapes" went 
firoin mouth, to mouth, and the would-be suitors became, aU 
at once, severe critics of style and manner. It was observed 
however, that many an eye of those who criticised most 
severely, rested upon the sylph-like figure, as it glided past 
them, or stood in attitude of graceM repose, veiy longingly; 
and that such of them as were addressed by her in the course 
of the evening, seemed to have gained an accession of pride 
and pleasure therefi:om. And, in truth, the beauty of the fair 
diiutant was of so rare and ethereal a character, that one 
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could hardly look upon her as a creature of earthly mould. 
Shall we describe her? No; any attempt to do this must be 
a failure. Let the reader imagine how Raphaers "Madonna" 
must have looked, when just budding into womanhood! 

With music and conversation, books and pictures, and other 
amusements of a refined and intellectual character, how swiftly 
and agreeably passed that evening away! The rooms were not 
unpleasantly crowded, for Lady Mary was very select in her 
invitations, particularly on the present occasion, as she did not 
wish to expose her niece, at first, to the gaze of too great a 
throng. There was singing, too, but not by the company. 
Oh, no! by artistes especially engaged for the purpose. Why 
should the high-bom ladies be called upon to exercise their 
vocal gifts and acquirements, when there were people who did 
that sort of thing for pay. Such a supposition were as rank a 
heresy against the creed of Belgravia, as it would be against 
that of the upper circles of China to imagine a mandarines 
lady having feet of the proper size and proportion, and using 
them as nature intended. It is for common people to sing 
here, and walk there, but not for the dltte of good society. 

**Na,j, but you really are glad to meet with mo again, 
Augustus, after an absence of three years? I quite thought you 
had forgotten all about our pleasant walks and rides in the 
beautiful coimtry; our moonlight rambles in the park, amid those 
noble old ancestral oaks, and elms, and spreading chestnuts; our 
races up and down the velvet lawns; our posy- culling in the 
terraced garden. We were boy and girl then, you know, and 
talked a deal of nonsense, and did some very foolish things; but 
now they tell me I'm a woman grown, and must mingle in 
fashionable society, and leave off my childish ways. Heigh ho! 
I wish it were not so. I do not like aU this glitter and glare; 
the noise and tumult of the great city Mghtens and disquiets 
me. I want to be back again in the peacefd coimtry, with my 
birds and flowers. Here, I must think awhile before I speak, 
and only just move so and so; and look — ^I scarcely dare look 
upwards, for ever when I do, I meet bold eyes staring upon 
me, as though I were some insensible piece of statuary, or a 
picture unconscious of the fixed gaze of — of " 

"Admiration! say admiration, my sweet cousin," here put 
in the delighted listener to this outpouring of a child-like heart 
as yet uncontaminated by the world — "say admiration, for it 
is the truth, and truth well become th such lips as thine." 

"I^^ay, flatterer, nay! 'twas thus you used to speak when 
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we were children; but now, I fear, the truth must not be 
spoken, or spoken but in whispers, lest it give occasion of 
offence, or scandal, or misrepresentation." 

**"Well then sweet coz, suppose I whisper in your ear the 
truth — love you, and have loved you long — ^long as my 
recollection serves me, and this heart wiU cease to beat ere it 
can cease to love! Say, would you realize the golden dreams 
of our united childhood, and beUeve the words then spoken 
were but prophecies of joyous years to come? Would you — 
could you now, just on the threshold of maturer life, with all 
-its gaieties and bewilderments; when conquest lies before you, 
and the throne of fashion is within your reach — could you 
consent to give your heart to one, and in the magic circle of 
his love bound all your hopes, your pleasures, your desires?" 
could." 

Thus was wooed and won the queen of beauty; thus easily 
resigned that citadel, which many came prepared to attack 
with long and arduous siege, and battery of tender looks and 
sighs, and flattering words of honied sweetness. 

It is a noble heart, Augustus, of which thou hast the key; 
oh, prize it! — guard it well from slight and suffering. There 
was another, innocent as that, tender and loving, and all — all 
thine own. "Where is it now?— -crushed, bleeding, cast away. 



and pea<je— the care of friends — ^the dear delights of home. 
Where is it now? Aye! listen to the heavy beating of the 
rain against the window-panes, near which, in that curtained 
recess, thou tellest thy tale of love to another. Listen to the 
howling of the pitiless blast, and think once more upon that 
desolate one, exposed to all the weight of its fury, and to the 
yet more chilling and crushing scorn and contempt of the 
world. Think — ^think! but no, you dare not think; so lead 
her once agjon forth into the broad light, and gaze upon her 
beauty, and exult in the proud consciousness that she, the ' 
admired of all, the flattered, the caressed, cares but for thee 
alone; that thou hast won the prize by many sought — ^by many 
longed for — and won it easily. 

But hush! — ^the tide of conversation sinks down to a gentle 
murmur, and now all is listening silence, as from out that 
shaded alcove, whence, at intervals, sweet instruments, and 
dulcet voices, have poured rich music through the lofty rooms 
— ^there comes a strain — a simple ballad strain: low, tremulous 
at first, it gathers strength as it proceeds: and soon, fraught 



and scorned and trampled 
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with the tide of passionate emotion, it seems to bear the last 
sad message of a broken heart, and thrills and vibrates in the 
coldest bosom there: 

"He saw a wild rose on its green parent stem, 

And he said to the thorns that surrounded the blossom — 
*I pine to possess that sweet wilderness 'gem — 

To cherisn and wear it for aye in my bosom.' 
So, the sharp thorns consenting, he plucked the wild rose, 

And awhile on his bosom how happy it rested; 
But soon 'twas cast forth where the dark river flows, 

Of freshness, and beauty, and fragrance divested. 

Alas, the wild rose! 'mid the struggle and strife 

Of the fierce dashing waters 'tis hurried along; 
The joys of a peaceful and innocent life 

No more to a thing so polluted belong: 
Down, down, to the ocean, with tempest-clouds dark. 

It sweepetn all wildly, contemn'd and forlorn; 
Trusting neart, oh, tak^ warning! this withered flower mark! 

Parent stem, ever guard thy wild rose with the thorn." 

"Augustus," said Lady Mary, "how pale and agitated you 
look! You are ill, I fear." 

The young man hastily replied that he was, and bidding 
his hostess and her lovely niece good night, he quickly left the 
room, followed by Fitz-James, who whispered as they went 

down the stairs — "Emily D ^'s voice, by Jove! how could 

she have got in here?" 



Chaptek II. 



**8h« wbo is slain 'neath the winter 
weather, 

Ah! she once had a virgin fame; 

Listen*d to love on the moonlight 
heather- 
Had gentleness, vanity, void of blame. 

Now her allies are the tempest howling. 
Prodigals' curses, self-disdain. 

Poverty, misery: well, no matter. 
There is an end to every paint 



The harlot's ftune was her doom to-day— 

Disdain, despair ; by to-morrow's light 
The rugged boards and the pauper's pall. 

And so she '11 be borne to dusky night. 
Without a tear, or a human sigh, 

She's gone! poor life and its fever o'er; 
So let her ia calm oblivion lie. 

While the world runs merry as here^ 
tofore." 

Barky Cormwaix. 



"Wm. you call a cab, directly, James?" said one of Lady 
Mary's resplendent footmen, looking over the balusters, and 
addressing the porter in the hall, where a number of other 
"gentlemen," in coats with multitudinous capes, were assem- 
bled, awaiting the breaking up of the party, to hand their 
respective ladies into their carriages, of which a long string 
were now standing in the square, the poor horses reeking and 
shivering; and the coachmen wondering how it was, that a little 
mo^e respect was not paid to such exalted personages as them- 
selves, by "the clerk of the weather." 
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cab!" replied James, with an air of infinite disgust. 
""Who wants a cab? and how is a vehicle of that common 
sort to get near our door, I should like to know, crowded as 
the square is with the equipages of the aristocracy?" 

"Well, there must be one (illed," responded he above stairs, 
"for one of the singing women is taken ill, and we want to 
get rid of her; so look sharp, that's a good fellow, for its so 
very unpleasant to have a person of that class to attend to in 
our apartments." 

So the cab was called by a boy whom James, having a proper 
respect for his own portly person, deputed to perform the service, 
and sent round to the back area door, from which presently 
issued a female muffled in a cloak, who with difficulty ascended 
the steps, and sank upon the seat. To the query of the driver, 

"Where to, ma*am?" she faintly replied, "No. , Drury 

Lane." 

With an impudent leer and a long-dra^vn whistle, the fellow 
exclaimed, *'That*8 it is it?" and, addressed himseK to the 
somewhat difficult task of guiding his horse through the blinding 
rain, which had continued to fall without intermission during 
the evening, and was driven and dashed by the hollow sounding 
gusts of wind against whatever offered opposition to its progress, 
with terrific friry. After passing through several by- streets 
and deserted squares, and proceeding for some distance through 
what was evidently a main channel of the great stream of 
human life, which keeps flowing, ever flowing, to and fro in 
that huge wilderness, called London, the man suddenly pulled 
up before a flaring gin-palace, from which, even at that late 
hour, proceeded soimds of obscene merriment and blasphemy, 
which told that the devil's work was still going on there, and 
putting down his head into the cab, whispered, "Shall I fetch 
you a drop of something short this bitter cold night. Miss?" 

To his great surprise and indignation, he was met by a 
decided "No! Drive on!" which he did with increased speed, 
BLfittering the while, "Well, that's gratitude; I never met one 
o' that sort so uppish afore. She's bin associating with gentle- 
folk till she fancies herself one on 'em; but pride alers has a 
fall. Now then! hold up, can't you?" This latter injunction 
and query was addressed to the horse, to whose streaming 
sides he applied an extra lash or two; and, as he turned into 
Drury Lane, and stopped at the number indicated by his tare, 
be exclaimed, "Here you are, mann; shall I call the footman 
to help you out^" 
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• The female made no reply; but hastily alighting, and knocking 
at the door of a large but dilapidated looking house, it was 
opened by a stout, elderly woman of repulsive aspect; who, as 
she held up the flaring candle, so that its rays fell upon the 
pallid fece of the new comer, said in a eoarse voice, "So you 
have come home at last, and what a pretty state you are in!" 

"Yes, Mrs. A. ; pay the man half-a-crown, and I will 

repay you presently, and explain all about it;" whispered Emily 
J) ,(for it was she,) evidently anxious to avoid "a scene." 

Grumbling, the hag complied, and shutting the front door 
with a bang, led the way up stairs, and was about to open 
the door of a room from which proceeded sounds of laughter, 
and other indications of rather uproarious merriment, when 
Emily again whispered, "I^ot there, not there; my bed-room, 
please; I am very imweU to-night." 

"Well, you do look queerish," said the mistress of the house, 
again surveying her by the light of the candle; but how am 
I to be paid for "" 

"Here, here!" interrupted the agitated girl, putting a sovereign 
into her hand. 

The pacified woman now led the way up two other flights 
of stairs, and ushered her into a small, but comfortably furnished 
bed-room; where, putting down the light, she left her, saying 
she would fetch something warm, which she was sure must 
be required, after such a wetting as Emily had received. 

Poor Emily! left alone with her own thoughts — those most 
shunned and dreaded of all companions for the wretched and 
the guilty: with an aching head, and limbs that shivered as 
if she were in an ague fit, she sunk upon her bed, after 
having divested herself of her wet clothes — ^that faded finery 
which had been purchased out of the wages of sin. The 
steaming mixture is brought — the intoxicating drink to which 
she has become of late but too much accustomed; she quafife 
it eagerly, and, as its short-lived warmth is diffused through 
her chill frame, and the momentary glow tinges once more 
her haggard, but still beautifril cheeks, and gives lustre to her 
clear blue eyes, the hag, into whose power she has fallen, 
appears to be somewhat softened, and, with an injunction 
to take care of herself, removes the candle from off the table, 
and bids her a kindly good night. 

"A ffood night! — such a night as would naturally follow a 
well-spent day? Alas, poor Emily! this she cannot know. A 
ffood night! — a night of peaceful repose, of happy dreams, when 
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the soul has been commended to the care of the Great Creator, 
with all the confidence which conscious innocence inspires! 
It is long since she. has known mchi Will she ever know 
such again? 

Listen how she moans and mutters in her sleep, and tries 
to pray, hut cannot; for ever, as soon as she begins, accusing 
voices seem to drown her supplicating accents, and make her 
efforts ineffectual. 

That sleep, too, how disturbed! How restlessly she turns 
from side to side, clutching the bed-clothes with convulsive 
grasp! Her weary eyeballs, how they roll and start! how 
wildly shoots and throbs her tortured brain! !N'o more she feels 
the genial warmth of the deceptive fluid; but through all her 
veins there seems to flow a stream of molten fire; and now 'tis 
icy cold, and every limb seems paralyzed and dead. 

Oh, busy Memory! why torment and tantalize thy victim so? 
That old manse garden, with its wealth of flowers, made 
musical with hum of myriad bees, and the clear ringing laugh 
of happy childhood; those sweet familiar voices, uttering words 
of gentleness and love! Sad tearful eyes are looking on her 
now, and quivering lips are stooping to impress upon her brow 
the soft parental- kiss; but, no! the indelible mark of guilt is 
there; and so, with sudden start, they turn away from that 
polluted thing, and with bowed heads, and faces muflBed up 
in woe, they bid- adieu to all the joys of life, and tread with 
tottering unsupported steps the downward path that leadeth 
to the grave. 

Then comes a vision of long moonlight walks; of stealthy 
meetings by the garden gate; of anxious watchings for the 
appointed hour; of hopes and fears that ever shift and change, 
like shade and sunshine in a wind- stirred wood*; of sudden 
palpitations, and quick starts, at every leaf-fall sounding like 
a footstep; of desperate strivings betwixt love and duty; of 
moments when the soul seems all afloat upon a boundless ocean 
of delight; and then, again, of others, in which it is tossed 
wildly to and fro, and finally overwhelmed amid the vortex 
of despair. Oh, what a night was that for poor Emily! with 
the wintry blast howling fiercely without, and dashing the 
rain against her casement, like an angry spirit striving to 
gain admission. With an accusing conscience within her fever- 
racked and agonized frame! What a night! 

Ever and anon, as she strove to lose the remembrance of 
her woes in sleep, a louder gust of wind, a sharper pang shot 
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through her tortured brain, or a sound of drunken merriment, 
from some part of the abode of infamy in which she lay 
untended and uncared-for, would make her start again, and 
bring back the full tide of waking consciousness with aU its 
harsh and sad realities. 

Still, as the night advances, sharper grow the pangs which 
rack her frame — ^more loud and deep the accusing voices soimd- 
ing in her ear — ^more numerous, and fierce, and threatening, 
the scowling faces round about her bed. The burning fever 
seizes on her brain, and fiercely drinks the very springs of 
life. She raves, aye, even curses! From those fair lips, once 
pure as purity itself, now oaths and blasphemous expressions 
fall, shocking to hear; and from those eyes, once mild and 
soft, and flowing o*er with love, a lurid light shoots forth, as 
though a demon spirit were looking from those windows of 
the soul! 

And now, amid the loud discordant din of tempest voices 
from within, without, there falls a fearful whisper on her ear, 
which almost stills the wild txunultuous beating of her heart. 
''Leap! and forgetftilness is thine — forgetftdness of life, and all 
its woes. Leap! and thou shalt sleep for evermore!" Thus 
said the Tempter, and the wretched girl, urged by the phrenzy 
which possessed her soul, rose from her bed, and with imsteady 
steps made for the window, threw up the casement, climbed 
on the table, and, careless of the sleety shower, which beat 
full in her hot face and her bare bosom — careless of the chill 
and howling blast, which caught and wildly waved her golden 
hair, as if in triumph — she looked forth into the blackness. 
A moment's pause she made; again, the voice of the Arch- 
tempter whispered in her ear, "Leap, child of sin; there is no 
hope for thee — ^no mercy, no salvation! Leap, and forget thy 
woes!" A sudden spring — a peal of maniac laughter — ^wild 
and shrill, rings through the upper air; a dull, dead, heavy 
sound is heard far, far below; these sink into the unconscious 
ear of night, and aU is over/ 




'Take her up tenderly; 
Lift her with care: 



« • « » « 



Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour; 



And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour.'' 
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But "oh, for the rarity of Christian charity under the sun!" 
Alas! for the harsh censorious spirit with which we sit in 
judgment upon the follies and frailties of our fellow- sinners. 
"We, the virtuom members of society, who suffer no polluted 
thing to come within the hallowed precincts of our daily walk, 
but spurn it thence with loathing and contempt. "Take her 
up tenderly? Lift her with care?" "Who was there found to 
do this for the poor crushed flower, which lay on the cold hard 
stones of the squalid court, on that bleak December morning, 
motionless, lifeless, whilst the bells from many a steeple rung 
out the Christmas chime, to remind professing Christians of 
the advent of Him, who came to seek and to save that which 
was lost; to preach mercy, and kindness, and love for the poor 
and vn'etched; and above all, charity, "which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all tlungs, endureth all things?" 
Did not those chiming bells seem to the professed followers 
of the Great Exemplar of love and mercy, like the voices of 
angels, pleading at the footstool of the Almighty, for the soul 
of that poor cast- away? Did they not seem to be 

"Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behayiour; 
And leaving with meekness 
Hex sins to her Saviour?" 

Alas, no! To most, if not all, of those who listened to the 
Christmas bells, they were but the brazen heralds of good 
cheer; and few looked upon that lifeless body with other feelings 
than those of horror and aversion. Taken up it certainly was, 
but by rude hands, and borne to the nearest public-house, there 
to await the coroner! s inquest; and many an unseemly jest 
and ribald remark was passed between tiiose who composed 
her poor bruised limbs, and laid her fiugile form straight for 
its last resting-place. 

"All that was left of her then 
Was pure womanly." 

No evidence came out at the inquest to show who she was, 
nor whence she came. The ndstress of the house of infamy 
denying all farther knowledge of her than that of a casual 
lodger, the expense of her fimeral fell upon the parish in which 
she died; her*s were 

"The rugged boards and the nauper's pall, 
And so she was given to ausky night." 
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In the locket which she wore around her neck — ^that precious 
memento of a time when, in all the pride of her budding 
beauty, and of her unspotted virgin fame, she first "listened 
to love on the moonlight heather," might be traced the words — 
"Prom Augustus, to his beloved Emily," surrounding a lock 
of rich brown hair. This was taken possession of by the parish 
authorities, who hoped by its means one day to discover the 
name and parentage of the unhappy girl, whose dreadfiil death 
gave occasion for some few remarks in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood where it happened, although even there it was soon 
forgotten, and was held up as a warning and example to the 
giddy and frivolous by spectacled grandmammas, and maiden 
aunts, who culled choice scraps of morality from the newspapers, 
and delighted to illustrate their experiences of life by means 
of wise saws and modern instances. But it left no imoccupied 
seat in any family circle, no aching void in any loving heart. 

"Without a tear, or a human sigh, 

She's gone! poor life and its fever 6*er; 
So let her in calm oblivion lie, 
While the world runs merry as heretofore." 

Aye, "the world runs merry as heretofore;" and he, for whose 
false love she bartered all that is honourable and valuable in 
life, can he be merry? Can he be loved, or respected, or even 
tolerated by the pure, and the good, and the virtuous? We 
shall see. 



Chapter III. 



**He who yon lordly least enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of 
down; 

Se it was who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town. 

Liar, betrayer, false as cruel, 
What is the doom of bis dastard sin? 

His peers they scorn, high dames they 
shun him? 
Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 

There, yet his deeds are all trumpet- 
sounded. 
There, upon silken seats reclise 



Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the spark- 
ling wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless dangb- 
ters, 

Men of high honour salute him as 
friend. 

Skies! oh, where are your cleansing 
waters? 

World! oh, where will your wonders 
end?" 

Ba&EY Ck)RNWALL. 



''What has become of Augustus De Lisle, have you any 
idea?" said Lord Adolphus De Courcy to Pitz- James, as they 
lounged over their wine and walnuts at the club one day, — 
it might be two months or so after the party at Lady Mary's. 

"Augustus? haw, yes! that is to say — ^no, I do not know 
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exactly what has become of him; but I hear that he has gone 
on a tour to— haw! China, the North Pole, or some other fax- 
away place; stricken, it seems, by remorse on account of the 
death of that gu:l, Emily D , the Scotch pastor's daughter, 
you know, who threw herself out of the window of a house 
in Drury Lane. Like the -jvoimded deer, mentioned by — ^haw! 
who is it?— Shakspere? he now seeks retirement, and — ^haw! 
shuns the society of his fellows. All very romantic, but very 
ridiculous, you know. You and I, Adolphus, know too much 
of the world to let a trifle like this affect us. It is not as 
if he had done anything for which he would have been blamed or 
shunned in good society. !N^ow, if he had failed in the payment 
of a debt of honour, or refused to go out with a man whom 
he had insulted, or degraded himself by coming out as a 
spouting philanthorpist at Exeter Hall, on the Peace, or the 
Anti- Capital Punishment, or any other popular humbug, it 
would have been a different thing altogether; but — ^haw! to 
act in this extraordinary way, on accoimt of a little affair of 
gallantry, a mere bagatelle, for which no gentleman would 
think the worse of hun; just for this to throw away such a 
splendid hand of cards as he held; with the yoimg heiress 
already wooed and won, and not a doubt of the EarFs consent, 
you know; it — ^haw! quite puts me in a passion to think of 
it, because I really did entertain a very, sincere friendship for 
the fellow, and on this account refrained from disputing the 
field with him. I fancy that — haw! notwithstanding his 
previous intimacy with Lady Mary's niece, I should have i^un 
him rather close, if I had chosen to exert those powers of 
fascination which — ah — ah! But now, you see, the chance is 
lost for any of us; the girl, it seems, fancies herself in love 
with the absent one, and — ^haw! like — ^who is it mentioned in 
Scripture? — ^Niobe, that refused to be comforted, or Eachel, all 
tears? sits solitary in the bowers of her old ancestral halls, and 
declares she will have no more of fashionable society. Really, 
quite a subject for a romance! if Bulwer would but take it 
up, now; or that fellow Dickens, whose writings one cannot 
help reading, although they contain a deal of nonsense about 
the claims of the poor, and all that sort of thing, which is 
decidedly low." 

"Oh, decidedly!" rejoined his friend; and the guardsman 
continued — 

"But do you know, I always feared that Augustus would 
commit himself in some such manner as this. He ought to 
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have gone into the Church, by rights; he had just those out-of* 
the- way — haw! — ^notions about morality of conduct, and — ^haw! 
—doing unto others, etc., which are all very well, you knowy 
in their proper place, and at a proper time — ^that is, on « 
Sunday, in a comfortable cushioned pew, when it is right for 
one to feel virtuously disposed; or, perhaps, when a mau is 
getting into the vale of years, it is well to think a little of 
these matters. But it is quite preposterous, you know, to dream 
of applying what are caUed the gospel principles of morality 
to the conduct of good society; they may do very well for tha 
common people, but — ^haw! not for the ^Ute,** 

"Decidedly not," again chimed in Adolphus, who, as he waa 
somewhat deficient in conversational powers himseU', made a 

capital listener. "But was that Emily D , who sung the 

pathetic ballad, about the withered flower cast upon the stream? 
And how came she to be among the singers at Lady Mary's 
on that evening?" 

"Oh! I found out all about that — at least, my tiger, who 
is a sharp fellow, found it out for me," replied Fitz- James. 
"But suppose I tell you the whole story from the beginning 
— ^pass the bottle! 

"Augustus chanced to stumble upon this girl, Emily D , 

when he was up in the Highlands, grouse shooting, and became 
enamoured of her beauty. I commend his taste, for beautiful 
she certainly was. She was yoimg and innocent, and he scarcely 
less so; and the — ^haw! — sort of natural magic which operates 
in these cases, drew them together. She had no careful mother 
to direct her steps, and her father's time was very much occupied 
in the duties of his wide parish, so the love-making went on 
swimmingly. And what do you think Augustus did? — ^But 
there, you would never guess, it was so |iteposterous a thing. 
Why, he actually went to his fether. Lord De Lisle, told him 
of hiB love for this Scotch curate's daughter, and asked his 
permission to marry the girl when he should- have attained a 
position of honourable independence. Wasn't thaf'Jich? Ha, 
ha, ha, ha!" " 

"Rich, indeed!" responded the listener, joining in his hearty 
merriment. The narrator continued — "His lordship very coblly 
said this was the flrst sign of insanity he had ever observed 
in the family, and he hoped it would be the last; that the 
blood of the De Lisles, in its course from the Conquest downwards, 
had never been contaminated by any base admixture, and he' 
trusted that no child of his would so disgrace the £smily name, 
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as to marry one of plebeian birth; that Augustus, being a 
younger son, could not expect to derive any benefit, beyond 
his present yearly allowance, from the baronial possessions, and 
that his future position in life must depend entirely upon his 
forming an advantageous matrimonial alliance, which must be 
one that would bring not only wealth, but also rank to support 
the honour of the family. As for this Scotch girl, if she really 
was so essential to his happiness, he was welcome to carry on 
his liaison with her, and to gratify his youthful passion, but 
he must not think of marrying her — oh, no ! that would tarnish 
the brightness of the De Lisles' name, and cast an indelible 
stain upon their armorial emblazonment. 

"WeU, the dutiM son, 'having imbibed thus much of worldly 
wdsdom at the paternal fountain, flew back to his Highland 
lassie, and the love-making went on as heretofore; and, not 
to be tedious, at the close of the shootiQg season, he came 
back to London, and instead of taking up his old quarters 
at the Club here, he hired a little villa down at Eichmond, 
as a cage for the pretty bird which he had managed to bag. 
And for three years — aye, for three whole years — a very pattern 
of constancy — did he keep his plighted faith to her unbroken ; 
and it really was as sweet a picture of domestic happiness as 
one would wish to look upon. I believe that he quite meant 
to marry the girl, and would have done so, I am sure, if there 
had been any children to **bless the union," as it is called; 
although^, for my part, I never could see what blessing children 
were to persons who had not ample means of supporting and 
setting them up in life. Then, too, mothers are generally such 
dowdyish creatures; and what is a woman in high life worth, un- 
less she makes a good appearance in a ball-room? This, however, 
is quite by the way.' Let me see — ^where was I? — oh! Richmond 
villa — domestic happiness — three years — design to marry! How- 
ever we talked and laughed him out of that; and in order to 
prevent the possibility of it, one of us — will not say who 
— even weaLt ao far as to attempt to lure his bird out of the 
cage. But it, would not do; she certainly loved him very much, 
and would have remained faithful unto death, had she not been 
led to suppose that he was imfaithfiil to her. The scheme was 
concocted here at the Albany by myself and another friend of 
Augustus, who wished to rescue him from thraldom, and drive 
him from forming a permanently low connection. It was 
managed by means of foiled letters, by which his mistress 
was led to believe that Augustus was actually paying his addresses 
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to that some fair cousin of his, to welcome whose advent 
on the stage of ^eishionable life we afterwards met at Ladj 
Mjarfs. They had played together as boy and girl, and no 
doubt talked of love, as children often do; but I believe that 
he did not think at all seriously of her until after his connection 

with Emily D was broken off, and he felt himself at liberty 

to follow the dictates of prudence, if not of love. Emily, as 
I said, was deceived by means of these forged letters, and aU 
her woman's jealousy and pride being aroused, she suddenly 
left the protection of Augustus, and went, no one knew whither. 
Back to the home of her childhood she could not go, for strangers 
dwelt there then. Her father slept in his grave, having, it is 
said, died of grief for the shame and desertion of his only child. 
But I am inclined to think that it is popidar fallacy — ^this 
dying of grief. Most likely the old man had some disease 
which carried him off. However, I neither heard nor saw 

more of Emily D until the night of the memorable soirde. 

Augustus never mentioned her name, although I learned that 
he was unceasing in his endeavours to discover her retreat. I 
suppose she followed the usual downward course. It seems that 
she obtained admission to Lady Mary's house, by representing 
herself to be one of the female singers engaged for the occasion, 
who, having hired a fly, had been obliged, by the falling of 
the horse, to walk some distance in the wet. You heard the 
ballad sung, and perhaps saw its effect upon Augustus. I leit 
the room with him, somewhat fearful that the part which I 
had taken to effect the separation between him and Emily 
might be discovered, if he encoimtered her, and therefore I 
took care not to let him know what my tiger whispered in 
my ear, namely, that the lady who had sung the last song had 
immediately, on its conclusion, been taken down stairs in a 
fainting state, and that the servants, naturally anxious to get 
rid of her, were just then packing her off in a cab at flie 
back door. With some difficulty I prevailed on Augustus to 
let me drive him home at once: he was very anxious to prosecute 
his search after the fair singer; but, illness arising from intense 
excitement, seconded my persuasions; so home he went, and 
there he remained for upwards of a month, on a bed of sickness^ 

raving of Emily D , and eternal judgment, and all that 

sort of thing, which your morally disposed people think so much 
of. Lady Mary came to see him, and I thought it best to 
tell her the whole story, with its certainly dreadful catastrophe 
— ^the death of the poor girl — for the knowledge of which I 
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was agam indebted to my tiger, who took care to be present 
at the inquest. And, by the way, he told me that the jury, 
a parcel of low tradesmen fellows, made some very impertinent 
remarks about 'aristocratic seducers,' and the like; as if gentlemen 
must not follow their pleasures without being admonished by 
such as they. Matters are coming to a pretty pass ' in this 
country; but, by Jove, there are our horses at the door, so I 
must finish up quickly! 

**Lady Mary was too much a woman of the world to blame 
her nephew for what had occurred, and quite agreed with me 
that it was advisable to keep from him all knowledge of 
the girFs untimely fete, and that his cousin should certainly 
be kept in ignorance of the whole a£^. 

Augustus, however, soon after his recovery, got hold of an 
old newspaper, which gave him all the intelligence which we 
had desired to keep from him. He directly hurried off to the 
parish officers, in whose possession it was stated that a locket, 
found on the body, then was; claimed it as his own, paid the 
frmeral expenses, and had the remains of his erewhile mistress 
exhumed and carried to the far-off burial-ground among the 
Scottish mountains, where her father and mother, with the 
rest of the — ^haw! — ^what is it Milton says, 'rude forefathers of 
the hamlet slept,' in peace. And then, after lingering about 
the place for a month or more, like — ^haw! — ^Hervey among 
the tombs, he suddenly returned to town, packed up his traps, 
and set off on a tour, which was to last, as he said in a letter 
addressed to Lady Mary, he knew not how long; perhaps, as 
long as 4iis life. Now, is not that romantic? But come, my 
bay is impatient, I can hear." 

So the friends rose from the table, and mounting, were soon 
galloping along Rotten Row, as yet unprofaned by the feet of 
the thronging vulgarity of all nations, coming up to that great 
modem Babel — the "World's Exhibition of Industry. 



The fashionable world had long ceased wondering what had 
become of Augustus De Lisle, and why the beautiful daughter 

of the Earl of had but shown herself, like a brilliant star 

in the horizon of society, and then withdrawn altogether from 
public gaze, just as the worshippers of rank, and wealth, and 
loveliness, were ready to bend the knee in homage. 

It was a bright September morning, and the golden sunshine 
lay in that little churchyard among the mountains, as though 
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it loved so sweet a resting-place. Amid the long* grass on each 
shapely mound the silver gowans twinkled, while here and 
there the bine campanula hung out its fi:xigile beUs, which 
shook with every breeze that wandered rouud, laden with 
perfume of the wild thyme, and the purple heather blossoms. 
Close by the gate, **a whimpling bumie flowed," its waters 
hidden by the meeting boughs of blackthorn bushes, and a 
mountain ash; but though imseen, its ceaseless murmur, blent 
with hum of bees and other natural sounds, seemed like a 
voice of prayer and praise, pervading all the place. Few were 
the graves that bore any record of those who slept within; 
but there was one within the shadow of the old yew-tree, 
that grew some three yards from the ivied porch, on which a 
marble tablet was erected. Three names were inscribed thereon 
— ^that of the late minister; of his wife, who died ten years 
before him; and of their only child Emily; for so it simply 
stood. And underneath the name was carved a just expanded 
rose, which a rude hand had plucked from its parent stem, and 
was scattering its leaves upon the passing gale. Then followed 
these lines: — 

"Trusting heart, oh, take warning! this \vithered flower mark! 
Parent stem, ever guard thy wild rose with the thorn!'* 

And on this bright autumnal morning there stood beneath the 
shadow of the black yew-tree, the only sombre spot on which 
the eye could rest, Augustus De Lisle and his lovely cousin. 
His handsome face, bronzed by exposure to the sun of wanner 
climes, bore traces of deep and sorrowful reflection; and on 
her^, too, beautiful, exquisitely beautiful as it was, there seemed 
to rest a shade of care and sadness: she was no longer the 
light-hearted gamesome girl, wayward and capricious, although 
kind and affectionate — ^but the thoughtful and sedate woman. 
She, too, had loved and suffered; and, oh, how suffering dis- 
ciplines and refines the human heart! 

With quivering lips, aad eyes just ready to overflow with 
tears, she had listened while the young man confessed to her, 
as he would to one from whom he knew no secret could be 
hidden, how he had wooed and won the heart of the Scottish 
maiden; how he had ruined, and caused her untimely death; 
and the death, too, of that fond parent, whose only fSault was 
that he wad too loving and trustful: — while he told her how 
he had wandered hither and thither, goaded by remorse, and 
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seeking rest for his world-wearied^ grief- agonized spirit, but 
finding none, until he had learned to repent sincerely of his 
errors, and to pray earnestly for that forgiveness from above, 
the assurance of which could alone hush the reproaches of his 
troubled conscience, and give peace to his mind. 

"And now," continued he, in a voice tremidous and with 
deep emotion, **I have told you all — all my errors, all my 
sorrows, all my sufferings. I bring to you a heart chastened 
by grief, purified, I hope and believe, as much as a human 
heart can be, of aught that is unworthy of your regard, if not 
of your affection. Oh, I was careless, I was thoughtiess, and — 

'Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As much as by want of heart;' 

Hurried away by the hot passions of my youth, I conmiitted 
crimes at which my better nature now shudders — crimes which 
have been bitterly repented of, and, I trust, foi^ven. Can 
you forgive me, sweet cousin, the pain that I have caused 
you, the wrong that I have done you? Can you believe that 
the love which I professed for you in boyhood, I have ever 
cherished? ^^^ay, shake not your head incredulously. I say, 
ever cherished. It was the deep under- current of my existence, 
flowing on, on steadily, like the waters of yon bum, refreshing 
and fertiliring: it nught be hidden for a time, its sweet song 
drowned amid the roar of tempestuous passions; but there it 
was, and when the silence and the calm came again, it was 
heard and felt in all the power of its freshening and vivifying 
influence. 

"Oh, my cousin, you know not the temptations to which 
young men in the higher walks of society are exposed — ^not 
that I would plead them as an excuse for my wrong-doing. 
The allurements of vice, in its most agreeable and seductive 
shapes, are set before them at the outset of life: they are 
surrounded by those whose pleasure and interest it is to pander 
to the worst appetites and inclinations of human nature. A 
false code of honour and morality is set up as the standard of 
their actions, and so that they transgress not the rules of good 
breeding and of fashionable society, and preserve a proper 
decency of outward deportment, they may trample under foot 
all other laws, human and divine, without having the finger 
of censure pointed at them in those circles in which they are 
accustomed to move, and which constitute their world. 
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I have asked yon to accompany me to this spot, that I might, 
standing on the grave of her whom I have so deeply wronged, 
confess to you the secret guilt, and its accompanying sorrow, 
which drove me from your sweet presence, and sent me wandering 
for the space of three years and more over the feice of the 
earth, like one whose feet were tracked hy the avenging angel. 
I desired to open my heart fully to you, and to ascertain from 
your lips what shall be my future destiny. You have already 
said that you loved me, and the life of privacy and seclusion 
which you have led during my absence, gives me reason to hope 
that you still cherish that love. If I have sinned deeply — 
sinned against God, and against that poor erring soul by whose 
grave we stand, and also, my sweet cousin, against you, so 
have I deeply repented, as the Great Judge of all hearts well 
knows; and as you, I hope, will be assured. Can you — ^wiU 
you— once more I ask, forgive, and receive me as your friend — 
your husband, to shew by a life-long devotion to your happiness, 
my sorrow for the past-— my undivided affection for the future? 
One word of yours will bind me to your side a happy, hopeful 
man, or drive me forth again a wretched wanderer, without 
hope or aim in life." 

For a while the maiden continued silent, from emotion which 
rendered utterance impossible : and then, lifting her bowed head 

and cheek, wet with tears, towards her cousin, she said 

but why need we record what she said.^ Our readers will 
already have guessed its import, and be prepared for the 
bridal peal which rung out so merrily from the old church 
tower near the hall of Porest Manor, to tell the world that 
the youngest son of the Lord De Lisle had taken to wife 
the only daughter and heiress of a noble Earl, one of the 
proudest of England's aristocracy. 

We only care now to add, that it was noticed at the marriage 
cOTemony, that both the fair bride and handsome bridegroom bcwre 
upon their feuies a shade of sadness, and that in the ears of 
the former, the marriage chime seemed to shape itself into words 
like these — 

'•Owning his weakness, 
His evil behaviour; 
And leaving with nieekneM 
His sins to his Saviour." 
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VEGETATION. 

Natueb has been defined by a celebrated ' Physiologist, 
quoted by Humboldt, as "That which is ever growing, and 
ever unfolding itself in new forms;" this perhaps is neither 
very close nor very accurate, and yet it may be as correct 
a verbal description as we can arrive at; a definition of the 
simplest principles being often the most difficult to express. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the name of Alexander 
Von Humboldt suggests that of one of the most successful 
investigators of natural phenomena, and of one who possesses 
the rare felicity of having enjoyed an European celebrity 
for more than half a century, and who yet survives in an 
honoured and green old age, to witness the almost universal 
acknowledgment of many important facts and principles, of 
which he was the earliest expounder. "We propose then to 
bring together a few of the wonders and curiosities of nature, 
which Humboldt and others have discovered or described, and 
we shall commence our first survey by a walk into the 
woods, and fields, and gardens of that somewhat extensive 
pleasure ground — ^the world at large. 

To assign to nature a superiority in one department over 
another, would be as ftitile as unphilosophical. Scarely, 
perhaps, could we draw a comparison between the respective 
qualities of the pleasing and the useful, the gradations being 
80 imperceptible between them, and our ideas of fitness and 
beauty being so intimately allied; yet, if the starry heavens 
exhibit to the astronomer the sublime in creation in the 
highest acceptation of the term, the fields and woods reveal 
traits of beauty which are certainly most likely to strike the 
casual observer. This beauty is as varied as it is wonderful: 
contrast, for instance, the vegetation of our northern hills 
with that of the southern hemisphere of America, the brown 
heaths and the dark pine forests, with their moss and lichen 
covered barks, with the majestic Bomhax Ceibay the silk 
cotton tree of Brazil, the fig Cashew, and Mimosa tribes, the 
graceful Palms and delicate Acacias, gigantic Fern trees; 
Grasses forty feet high, and Reeds which are said to attain 
an altitude of one hundred feet. Here, likewise, is the 
sombre Mora, which, with almost black leaves, is covered 
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with white Llossoms; -while in certain districts, near Cavico 
for example, are groves of a species of Bou^amoiUoM, a tree 
attaining a height of eighteen feet, which, instead of green, 
han red or rose-coloured leaves. 

Tlje woodi* of Australia exhibit a striking contrast to the 
above. In this country, as Mrs. Somerville relates, are white 
Hhfulowk'ss forests of leafless trees, the footstalks, however, 
iK'ing dilated and set edgewise, supply the plant with nutri- 
tion, and iK'rform in some degree the offices of leaves. Many 
plants in these regions have glands on both sides of their 
leaves, which give them a dull lustreless appearance, nor is 
this sameness relieved by the changes of the season, which 
produce no alteration in the unvarying tints of this som'bre 
vegetation. liamboos form forests in the lagoons and marshy 
grounds, and Kangaroo grass abounds on the plains. The 
varieties in size, height, and form of the vegetable world is 
no less remarkable. In California the Segnoia Gigantea, or 
Taxodume Giganteume, attains a height of three hundred 
feet; the Pinm Irigonia is not less lofty; and, in Chili, the 
AraiLcaria Imhricata spreads its branches at a height of two 
hundred and sixty feet. As a contrast to these enormous 
prfxluctions, we may note the Arctic "Willow, {Salix Artica,) in 
the desolate regions of ice and snow, which attains an eleva- 
tion of two inches; while the minute Tristica Ifypnoides, 
described by Humboldt, as being a tree as perfect in its 
nature as tne oak, is in height t5iree- tenths of an inch only. 
Many of the mosses may likewise be considered as trees, 
while the enormous Tree Ferns of Brazil offer the widest 
contrasts in their dimensions to the Filices of our woods and 
hedge-rows. 

llie Orange tree, mostly the Sweet Orange, ( Citrus Auran- 
timif) in the hot basin of the Amazons, grows to a vast size 
in comparison with its kindred species in Europe, instances 
being given in which this plant has attained a height of 
sixty and even seventy feet. Here, likewise, are lofty trees 
adorned with flowers as large and as conspicuous as the 
roses and dahlias in our gardens. The most striking in- 
stance of this, occurring however in the Indian Archipelago, 
where the Jlajflesia produces a flower frequently weighing 
fourteen pounds, and nearly three feet in diameter. The 
leaves of the Victoria Eegia, found in the tributary streams 
of the Amazons, are frequently from five to six feet in 
breadth; the flowers are very large and beautiftil. The 
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vegetation of Java has been described by Sir Stamford Raffles 
as fearfully luxuriant; Parasitical plants, Orchidise, Mosses a 
yard long, and hanging like pendant drapery from the trees, 
load the dense still air; while beneath them deepens a 
gigantic undergrowth of herbage, composed chiefly of grasses, 
through which not a ray of light can penetrate. Language 
indeed fails to describe the density and luxuriance of the 
vegetation, and the gloom and darkness of some of these 
tropical forests. They are almost impenetrable. Lofty trees 
matted and laced together by wide-spreading climbers, with 
epiphytes and mosses, fill every interstice with vegetation; 
while underneath, prickly shrubs and creeping plants, and 
poisonous reeds and grasses, offer a barrier not to be pene- 
trated. Here even the nettle tribe attains a height of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, while the poison of these plants 
rendered more powerful by the forcing heat of the solar rays, 
occasions, where imparted, an illness of several days, and 
even the death of the sufferer. Among the grasses, likewise, 
there is a variety of colossal size, the Arundinaria, the stalks 
of which are fourteen feet from knot to knot, and of which 
the natives construct blow pipes for their poisoned arrows. 

Some plants are, with a few exceptions, scattered over the 
whole world, and acclimated in almost every region of the 
earth; such as the pine genus, and many of the grasses; 
others are confined to a few districts only. The southern 
extremity of Africa is extremely rich in its Flora, more than 
twelve thousand species of plants having been collected in 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope alone. In the Gala- 
pagos Archipelago, out of one hundred and eighty plants 
discovered by naturalists, upwards of one hundred belong to 
these islands only. On the other hand, there are vast con- 
tinental regions where we seek in vain for the favourites of 
our European fields and gardens. In North America, Hum- 
boldt scarcely found a Calceolaria, and in the tropical regions 
only one native Eose, the Rosa Montezuma: this plant was 
growing at an elevation of nine thousand feet; while in the 
southern continent, although many plants belonging to the 
natural order of Rosacea were discovered, he observed not 
a single Eose. 

The Pine, as we have stated, is to be found in almost 
every part of the known world, and so are the Grasses, 
although they become wiry and unnutritious under the 
tropics; while according to lindley, the Samolus Valerandi 
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is found all over the world, from the frozen north to the 
burning south. Plants have been collected peculiar to one 
locality only: this perhaps arises from imperfect search. The 
Potentilla Tridentata, has been found, according to Mrs. Somer- 
ville, upon one hill in Angusshire, and the Bisca Grandi- 
flora upon Table Mountain only. Among extraordinary pro- 
ductions we may note the plant called Elephant's Foot, and 
that curious example of the vegetable kingdom which has 
been discovered in Mexico, the Cheirostoma, the stigma of 
which resembles the human hand. The Admsonia, or Eaobad 
of Senegal, is likewise peculiar in its growth and appearance. 
It possesses a stem frequently attaining a thickness of thirty 
feet, which equals half its height; it covers the dry and 
sandy soil so completely with its umbella shaped head, that 
a forest of these trees are said to present the appearance of 
a compact green field. This plant attains an almost incredi- 
ble age. Humboldt records a longevity of five thousand one 
hundred and fifty years, as assigned to an individual tree. 
This calculation has been made in accordance with a principle 
laid down by Michael Montague, that the concentric rings 
of the stem are in strict relation to the age of the tree: 
Malpighi had previously recorded the same views. The 
Banyan, {Mem Indica^ attains likewise a great age; and the 
longevity of the Yew tree has long been noted; hence has 
the latter, with other evergreens perhaps, been considered the 
t5T)e of immortality, and been planted near churches and in 
public cemeteries. An age of fourteen hundred years has 
been assigned by Eulichen, to a tree of this species at 
Grassford, North "Wales; and another in Derbyshire has been 
instanced as having attained a still more advanced longevity. 

Oaks, Linden, Cypresses, and Orange trees, in addition to 
the trees already named, arrive at great ages; there are how- 
ever many exceptional cases from peculiarity of situation, and 
care and protection, as in the example of the Rose tree in 
the crypt of the Cathedral at Hildesheim, which has been 
ascertained to be eight hundred years old. Plants are said 
to sleep, or at least to exhibit some of those signs of repose, 
and the suspension of certain functions during the night — 
which perhaps constitute this phenomenon. Many flowers 
after sunset fold up their calixes, others merely close their 
petals, and others depress their heads and hang them toward 
the ground. Kature provides in these peculiarities some ueo 
and purpose, and in some oases adapts them as a protection 
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either for the young flowers, or for the early ^ctiflcation 
against cold and night dews. Some plants act as a weather 
glass; the African Marygold, the Wood Sorrel, Trefoil, and 
mountain Ebony fold up their petals previous to the fiedl of 
rain. 

Varied as is the nature of the soil of which the crust of 
the earth consists, exhibiting alike the richest alluvial deposits, 
or mere sand and primary rock, the vegetable world is 
adapted to all these conditions; and plants thrusting their 
fibrous or tap roots into the interstices of the granite itself, 
ad«m the wildest mountain ranges with flowers and foliage. 
The Yine is an instance, in some degree, a superficial soil 
of a few inches only being requisite, as upon the mountains 
of the Rhone, to cause it annually to yield its luxuriant 
garlands of fruit; while even the Wheat plant, the fibres 
of whose roots have been known otherwise to extend for 
twelve or fourteen feet, flourishes with abimdant produce on 
an artificial soil, frequently not exceeding ten inches above 
the solid chalks of Thanet in Kent. So in every variety 
of temperature exists the Flora of the world. 

The Ruby Moss, that gives the bluish colour to the arctic snows 
of the Polar regions, vegetates beneath them, while ConfmxB 
are found growing in springs almost hot enough to boil an 
egg. In the extreme northern latitudes the stunted vegetation 
is covered with mosses and lichens, while beneath the sultry 
skies of the Equator the Camhidium and Fdnilla, with a 
numerous tribe of other Ephiphytes, cover the trunks of the 
genus Metes and Anacardia, Elowering plants, as described 
by Richardson, have been found within the arctic circle on 
ground, which, even in summer, remains frozen to the depth 
of twenty inches. There are subterraneous plants, such as the 
RyssuSy found only in dark caverns, and the Truffle which 
vegetates beneath the surface of the earth. We have plants 
also suspended from arid rocks, or other equally barren sub- 
stances, deriving their nutriment from the atmosphere alone. 

The vegetation beneath the waters of the ocean exhibits 
varieties almost as marked and wonderftil as the Flora of the 
land. Many marine plants have exhibited the greatest brilli- 
ancy of colour, while the extreme length of others have 
excited the attention of naturalists. Thus a single specimen 
of the Fucus Giganteua has been found to have spread its 
ramifications three hundred and sixty feet beneath the waters 
of the ocean, and the MacrocyBtm Pyrifera has been ascer- 
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THE OLD APPLE DEALER. 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. 

The lover of the moral picturesque may sometimes find 
what he seeks in a character, which is, nevertheless, of too 
negative a description to be seized upon, and represented to 
the imaginative vision by word-painting. As an instance, I 
remember an old man who carries on a little trade of gingerbread 
and apples at the depot of one of our railroads. While awaiting 
the departure of the cars, my observation flitting to and fro 
among the livelier characteristics of the scene, has often settled 
insensibly upon this almost hueless object. Thus, unconsciously 
to mysefr, and unsuspected by him, I have studied the old 
Apple-Dealer, until he has become a naturalized citizen of my 
inner world. How little would he imagine — ^poor, neglected, 
friendless, unappreciated, and with little that demands apprecia- 
tion — ^that the mental eye of an utter stranger has so often 
reverted to his figure. Many a noble form — ^many a beautiful 
face — ^has flitted before me, and vanished like a shadow. It is a 
strange witchcraft, whereby this faded and featureless old 
Apple-Dealer has gained a settlement in my memory. 

He is a small man, with grey hair and grey stubble beard, 
and is invariably clad in a shabby surtout of snuff-colour, 
closely buttoned, and half-concealing a pair of grey pantaloons; 
the whole dress, though clean and entire, being evidently 
flimsy with much wear. His face, thin, withered, furrowed, 
and with features which even age has failed to render impressive, 
has a frost-bitten aspect. It is a moral frost, which no physical 
warmth or comfortableness could coimteract. The summer 
sunshine may fling its white heat upon him, or the good 
fire in the depot- room may make him the focus of its blaze, 
on a winter* s day; but all in vain — ^for still the old man looks 
as if he were in a frosty atmosphere, with scarcely warmth 
enough to keep life in the region about the heart. It is a 
.patient, long-suffering, quiet, hopeless, shivering aspect. He 
is not desperate — that, though its etymology implies no more, 
would be too positive an expression — ^but merely devoid of 
hope. As aU his past life, probably, offers no spots of brightness 
to his memory, so he takes his present poverty and discomfort 
as entirely a matter of course; he thinks it the definition of 
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existence, so far as himself is concerned, to be poor, cold, and 
uncomfortable. It may be added that time has not thrown 
dignity, as a mantle, over the old man's figure; there is nothing 
venerable about him; you pity him without a scruple. 

He sits upon a bench in the depot-room; and before him, 
on the floor, are deposited two baskets, of a capacity to contain 
his whole stock in trade. Across, fix)m one basket to the 
other, extends a board, on which is displayed a plate of cakeB 
and gingerbread, some russet and rod-cheeked apples, and a 
box containing variegated sticks of candy; together with that 
delectable condiment, known by children as Gibraltar rock, 
neatly done up in white paper. There is likewise a half-x)eck 
measure of cracked walnuts, and two or three tin half-pints or 
gills filled with the nut kernels, ready for purchasers. Such 
are the small commodities with which our old friend comes daily 
before the world, ministering to its petty needs and little freaks 
of appetite, and seeking thence the solid subsistence, so far 
as he may subsist of his life. 

A slight observer woidd speak of the old man's quietude; 
but, on closer scrutiny, you discover that there is a continual 
imrest within him, which somewhat resembles the fluttering 
action of the nerves in a corpse from which life has recently 
departed. Though he never exhibits any violent action, and 
indeed, might appear to be sitting quite still, yet you perceive, 
when his minuter peculiarities begin to be detected, that he 
is always making some little movement or other. He looks 
anxiously at his plate of cakes or pyramid of apples, and 
slightly alters their arrangement, with an evident idea that a 
great deal depends on their being disposed exactly thus and 
so. Then, for a moment, he gazes out of the window; then 
he shivers quietly and folds his arms across his breast, as if 
to draw himself closer within himself, and thus keep a flicker 
of warmth in his lonesome heart. Now he turns again to 
his merchandise of cakes, apples, and candy, and discovers that 
this cake or that apple, or yonder stick of red and white 
candy, has, somehow, got out of its proper position. And is 
there not a walnut kernel too many, or too few, in one of 
those small tin measures? Again the whole arrangement appears 
to be settled to his mind; but in the course of a minute or two, 
there will assuredly be something to set right. At times, by an 
indescriable shadow upon his features — too quiet, however, 
to be noticed, imtil you are familiar with his ordinary aspect, 
the expression of frost-bitten patient despondency becomefi veiy 
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touebing. It seems as if, just at that instant, the suspicion 
occurred to him, that, in his chill decline of life, earning 
scanty bread, by seUing cakes, apples, and candy, he is a very 
nuserable old fellow. 

But if he thinks so, it is a mistake; he can never suffer 
the extreme of misery, because the tone of his whole being 
is too much subdued for him to feel anything acutely. Oc- 
casionally, one of the passengers to wile away a tedious 
interval, approaches the old man, inspects the articles upon 
his boaid, and even peeps curiously into the two baskets; 
another striding to and fro along the room, throws a look at 
the apples and gingerbread, at every turn; a third, it may be, 
of a more sensitive and delicate texture of being, glances slyly 
thitherward, cautious not to excite expectations of a purchaser, 
while yet undetermined whether to buy. But there appears 
to be no need of such a scrupulous regEird to our old friend's 
feelings. True, he is conscious of the remote possibility of 
selling a cake or an apple, but innumerable disappointments 
have rendered him so far a philosopher, that, even if the 
purchased article should be returned, he will consider it alto- 
gether in the ordinary train of events. He speaks to none, and 
makes no signs of offering his wares to the public; not that he is 
deterred by pride, but by the certain conviction that such 
demonstrations would not increase his custom. Besides this 
activity in business would require an energy that never could 
have been a characteristic of his almost passive disposition, 
even in youth. Whenever an actual customer appears, the old 
man looks up with a patient eye; if the price and the article 
are approved, he is ready to make change, otherwise his eye- 
lids droop again, sadly enough, but with no heavier despondency 
than before. He shivers, perhaps folds his lean arms round 
his lean body, and resumes the life-long ftx)zen patience, in 
which consists his strength. Once in a while a schoolboy comes 
hastily up, places a cent or two upon the board, and takes up 
a cake, or stick of candy, or a measure of walnuts, or an 
apple as red-cheeked as himself. There are no words as to 
price, that being as well known to the buyer as to the seller. 
The old Apple-Dealer never speaks an unnecessary word, not 
that he is suUen or morose, but there is none of that cheering 
and briskness in him that stirs up people to talk. 

Not seldom he is greeted by some old neighbour, a man 
well to do in the world, who makes a civil, patronising observa- 
tion about the weather, and then by way of peiforming a 
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charitable deed, begins to chaffer for an apple; our Mend presumes 
not on any -past acquaintance; he makes the briefest possible 
response to all general remarks, and shrinks quietly into himself 
again. After every diminution of his stock he takes care to produce 
from the basket another cake, another stick of candy, another 
apple, or another measure of walnuts, to supply the article sold. 
Two or three attempts, or perhaps half-a-dozcn, are requisite 
before the board can be re-arranged to his satisfaction: if he 
have received a silver coin, he waits till the purchaser is out 
of sight, then eicamines it closely, and tries to bend it with his 
finger and thumb; finally, he puts it into his waistcoat pocket, 
with seemingly a gentle sigh. This sigh, so faint as to be 
hardly perceptible, and not expressive of any definite emotion, 
is the accompaniment and conclusion of all his actions. It is 
the symbol of his chillness and torpid melancholy of his old 
age, which only make themselves felt sensibly when his repose 
is slightly disturbed. 

Our man of gingerbread and apples, is not a specimen of 
the "needy man who has seen better days." Doubtless there have 
been better and lighter days in the far off time of his youth, 
but none with so much sunshine of prosperity in them, that 
the chill, the depression, the narrowness of means, in his de- 
clining years, can have come on him by surprise. His li£b 
has all been of a piece; his subdued and nerveless boyhood, 
prefigured his abortive prime, which likewise contained within 
itself the prophecy and image of his lead and torpid age. He 
was perhaps a mechanic, who never came to be a master in his 
craft, or perhaps a petty tradesman, rubbing onwards between 
possibly to do and poverty. Possibly he may look back to 
some brilliant epoch of his career, when there were a hundred 
or two of dollars to his credit in the savings bank. Such must 
have been the extent of his better fortune — ^his little measure 
of this world's triumphs — all that he has known of suc- 
cess. A meek, downcast, humble, uncomplaining creature; 
he probably has never felt himself entitled to more than bo 
much of the gifts of Providence. Is it not still something that 
he has never held out his hand for charity, nor has yet been 
driven to that sad home and household of earth's forlorn and 
broken-spirited children, the alms house. He cherishes no 
(luarrel, therefore, with his destiny, nor with the Author of 
it. All is as it should be. 

If, indeed, he has been bereaved of a son — a bold, energetic, 
vigorous young man; on whom the father's feeble nature leaned. 
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as on a staff of strengtb— in that case he may have felt a bitter- 
ness that could not otherwise have been generated in his heart. 
But melMnks the joy of possessing such a son, and the agony of 
losing him, would have developed the old man's moral and 
intellectual nature to a much greater degree ttian we now 
find it. Intense grief appears to be as much out of keeping 
with his life as fervid happiness. 

To confess the truth, it is not the easiest matt^ in the 
world to define and individualize a character like this we are 
now handling. The portrait must be so generally negative, that 
the most delicate pencil is likely to spoil it by introducing some 
too positive tint. Every touch must be kept down, or else you 
destroy the subdued tone, which is absolutely essential to the 
whole effect. Perhaps more may be done by contrast than by 
direct description; for this purpose I make use of another cake 
and candy merchant, who likewise infests the railway depot. 
This latter worthy is a very smart and well-dressed boy, of 
ten years old or thereabouts, who skips laiddy hither and 
thither; addressing the passengers in a pert voice, yet with 
somewhat of good breeding in his tone and pronunciation. 
Now he has caught my eye, and skips across the room with 
a pretty perteiess, which I should like to correct with a box 
on the ear. **Any cake sir? any candy?" "No, noijie for me, 
my lad. I did but glance at your brisk figure, in order to 
catch a reflected light, and throw it upon your old rival yonder." 

Again, in order to invest my concepticai of the old man 
with a more decided sense of reality, I look at him in the very 
m(»nent of intensest bustle, on the arrival of the cars. The 
shriek of the engine, as it rushes into the car-house, is the 
utterance of the steam friend, whom man has subdued by 
magic spells, and compels to serve as a beast of burden. He 
has skimmed rivers in his headlong rush, dashed through forests, 
plunged intoNthe hearts of mountains, and glanced from the city 
to the desert place, and again to a far off city, with a meteoric 
progress, seen, and out of sight, while his reverberating roar 
still fiUs the ear. The travellers swarm forth from the cars: 
all are filled with the momentum which ih.ej have caught 
from their mode of conveyance. It seems as if the whole 
world, both morally and physically, were detached from its 
old standfasts and set in rapid motion. And in the midst 
of this terrible activity, there sits the old man of gingerbread, 
so subdued, so hopeless, so without a stake in life, and yet 
not positively miserable— there he sits, the forlorn old creature, 
1. D 
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one chill and sombre day after another, gathering scanty coppers 
for his cakes, apples, and candy. There sits the old Apple- 
Dealer in his thread-bare suit of snuif-colonr and grey, and 
his grisly stubborn beard. See he folds his lean arms aronnd 
his lean figure, with that quiet sigh, and that scarcely per- 
ceptible shiver, which are tiie tokens of his inward state. 

I have him now. He and the steam-Mend are each other's 
antipodes; the latter is the type of all that go a-head — and the 
old man, the representative of that melancholy class, who, by 
some sad witchcraft, are doomed never to share in ^e world's 
exulting progress. Thus the contrasts between mankind and 
this desolate brother becomes picturesque and even sublime. 
And now farewell, old friend! little do you suspect that a 
student of human life has made your character the theme of 
more than one solitary and thoughtful hour. Many would say 
that you have hardly individuality enough to be the object of 
your own self-love. How, can a stranger's eye detect anything 
in your mind and heart to study and to wonder at. Yet could 
I read but a tithe of what is written there, it would be a 
volume of deeper and more comprehensive import than all that 
the wisest mortals have given to the world; for the soundless 
depths of the human soul, and of eternity have an opening 
through your heart. God be praised, were it only for your 
sake that the present shapes of human existence are not cast 
in iron, nor hewn in everlasting adamant, but moulded of the 
vapours that vanish away while the essence flits upward to the 
infinite, there is a spiritual essence in the grey and lean old 
shape that shall flit upwards too. Yes, doubtless there is a 
region where the life-long shiver will pass away from his being 
and that quiet sigh, which it has taken him so many years to 
breathe, will be brought to a close for good and aU. 

Oh, who shall tell the hopes Jind fears, 
The thoughts which lie too deep for tears; 
The shades of feeling o'er the mind, 
Which pass and leave no trace hehind, 
The memories which come and go, 
And give no sign of outward show? 

£O0NE. 
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A MAY GOSSIP. 

V"e deem this an auspicious season for the commencement 
our little fescicle— our bundle of fly leaves, which comes 
h with the flowers and the butterflies, and the fresh spring 
3zes, and the gladdening sunshine; let us hope to receive 
cheery a welcome as they! 

"The spring is here, the delicated footed May, 
With ner light fingers full of leaves and flowers." 

c8 Bryant has it, and we are here with our offering of 
es, and of flowers, too, offspring of the mental soil, some 
newly sprung to birth, others gathered from the gardens 
literature, perennials and fadeless amaranths, that have 
ady# blossomed, it may be many a year; and beautified 
ly a wreath and bouquet. 

ut we have now to speak of May, hailed by universal 
lent, as "the merry month" — ^the most fresh and joyous 
U the sweet sisterhood, 

"That weave their annual garland round the sun;" 

month famed of old for dancing, and sporting, and 
3king, in town and country ; on the first coming in of 
h it was considered a shame for youth or maiden to Ke or 
n in bed after sun-rise, and disregard the invitation, like 
if Herrick to his Corinna, to go forth a-maying into the 
and green fields, rife with nature's holiest teachings. 

nto the woodland paths, The very lowliest of them all 

^iel^ that heart of thine, Doth act an angel's part, 

the low sweet oracles And bear a message home from Qod 

ry living shrine! Unto the listening heart.'* 

y sings T. K. Hervey; and we may well believe that 
» we are told walked in the garden of Eden in the 
he day, and talked with our first parents then, has 
me since spoken, and will speak now, to those who 
tlieir hearts to the gentle ministrations of nature, 
5 * 'early spring and play- time of the year,'* snatch 
ires and anxieties of business a few hours for 
creation amid the sylvan haunts of peaceful quie- 
ural districts of our native land, where alone are 
traces of the sports and pastimes of former days. 
n.ce, reared upon the village green, a maypole 
3en with its circle of light-hearted lads and lasses, 
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with heels as light as their hearts, making the woods around 
ring with laughter lighter than either, while they sing 

A SONG FOR MAY. 

Shout! shout! a welcome out, for May, the blossom -bearer! 

The month of flowers and sunny hours than whom there is none fairer. 

Sing! sing! while in we bring the laughing, blushing maiden, 

Wim hues bedight all rainbow bright, and sweetest perfumes laden : 

Breathe soft, ye airs aloft, 'mid the green boughs waving; 

Weave a dance, streams tnat glance, flowery margins laving. 

Shout! shout! a welcome out, for May, the garland- weaver; 

In her smile there's no guile, she is no deceiver: 

Sing! sing! till Woodlands ring, and echo all the valleys; 

Joyously hums the bee, that with the wild -flower dallies; 

And the fly flitteth by, decked in silken splendour. 

And the dove cooes of love to his mate so tender. 

Shout! shout! a welcome out, for May, the heart-believer, 

Who shall know care or woe, gladlv that receive her? 

Sing! sing! each living stribg, or be mute for ever; 

Waken earth unto mirm — waken now or never: 

Gloom away! this is May — May the morris-dancer! 

Summer skies look through her eyes; visions bright entrance her. 

All this, it may be said, is very foolish and arcadian, and 
unlike what one sees or hears in this present nineteenth centioy, 
this age of scrambling for gold, and digging and delving, and 
toiLing and moiling, for the meat that pensheth, and the good 
wherein but little satisfaction is. True, more's flie pity! say 
we; not that we would have what some people are pleased to 
call "the good old times" back again; they would not suit us 
at all; but they had their pleasant aspects and agreeable features, 
and on these we love to look back now and then amid our 
heart- sickness, especially when the truth of the poet'l assertion 
comes home to us, and we indeed feel that 

"The world is too much with us, late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away — a sordid boon." 

How those old poets, Spenser and Drayton, WiUiam Browne 
and Herrick, and the rest of the bright constellation of stars 
which glorified the Elizabethan era of English poetry, delighted 
to paint the beauties and sing the praises of the fresh and 
flowery May; but among these we dare not trust ourselves, 
for our publishers tell us that too much poetry will not do; 
therefore we have reluctantly made up our minds to give only 
a little — just a sprinkling here and there of the water from 
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the Castalian fountain, to keep our leaves fresh an4 green, and 
make them, as Chaucer has it, 

"Smell of the woods and the morning breeze.'* 

We would like all our readers to realize and enjoy what 
Leigh Hunt describes as *<a true out-of-door May, full of happy 
blossoms, and with such sense of life throughout it, as makes 
our own vivacity run over and sympathize with every living 
thing;" and in order to assist them in doing so, we will set 
before them a glorious piece of word-painting, by Jean Paul 
Bichter: — "When I now issue firom the wavering chequered 
acacia-grove of the Castle, in which I am writing this chapter, 
and come forth into the broad living light, and look up to the 
warming heaven, and over its earth budding out beneath it, 
the spring rises before me like a vast fiill cloud, with a splen- 
dour of blue and green. I see the sun standing amid roses in 
the western sky, into which he has thrown his ray hrmh, where- 
with he has been painting the earth; and when I look round a 
little upon our picture exhibitipn, his enamelling is still hot 
upon the mountains; on the moist chalk of the moist earth, 
the flowers, foil of sap-colours,, are laid out to dry, and the 
forget-me-not, with miniature hues; under the varnish of the 
streams the skyey painter has pencilled his own eye; and 
the clouds, like a decorative painter, he has touched off with 
wild outlines and single tints. And so he stands at the bor- 
der of the earth, and looks back on his stately spring, whose 
robe-folds are valleys, whose breast bouquet is gardens, and 
whose blush is vernal evening, and who, when she rises, will 
be — Summer!" 

And this may not be unworthily followed by an original 
poem with which we have been favoured by Major C. Campbell. 

SOMETHING ABOUT MAY AJO) riS FLOWERS. 

To see the golden butterfly, 
That Cometh with the Spring, 

And watch the eju-ly Summer show 
Its throbbing life on every bough. 
When emeralds glitter through each leaf, 
And warmer breezes softly sigh 

From other sense than that of grief, 
Oh, 'tis a happy thing! 

May comes, but does not always bring 
The Summer in its train; 
Gome now, come May! oome Summer! we 
Have hearts to welcome you with glee, 
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And as in olden times you gave 
Blossoms to blaze and birds to sing. 

So rise from Winter's chilly grave, 
So rise from Spiing again! 

Young crows are chuckling pleasantly, 
'Mid thick tree- tops a-nest: 
Hawthorns put on their liveries rich, 
That bandit swarms of bees bewitch, 
'Midst leaflets wan, of yellow-green. 
Pale petals, flush'd full tenderly. 

Upon the quaint old quince are seen. 
That glows in sunlight drest! 

The Plum-tree rains thick showers of snow 
Upon the lap of May; 
The Pear-tree swooneth white with bloom ; 
In woods and hedges there is room 
For light-leaved Chesnuts; Sycamores, 
"Whose broad leaves have a golden glow. 

Overshadow Ferns, that veil their spores 
Till Autumn says— "Display!" 

Lo! wildflowers too: on river-banks 
The rampant Mallows stand. 
With purple blooms that proudly vie 
With strawy Mustard-tribes, which spy 
Their painted yellow buds within 
The stream; near which in rumbling ranks 
The topaz Coltsfoot lists the dm 
Of waters close at hand. 

And, soundless as a butterfly, 
From field and fell floats up 
A gush of fragrance (like the breath 
Of Apricots!) that stilly saith 
— "I bring tbee kisses rich and sweet 
From yonder Furze! I bring on high 
A draught of odour, fit to meet 
Fay-lip in Fairy-cup!" 

And May hath nights of tranquil ease. 
Of sunset, grace, and light; 
The white owl in the yew-tree brake 
Snorts now, now hisses like a snake; 
And in l^e drowsy zephyr lo! 
Spirits amidst the Aspen trees. 

Do whispering seem to come and go, 
All in the moonshine bright! 

Sweet mom of May, in flowers arrayed — 
Sweet mom, sweet Summer day — 
Sweet eve of May, and sweeter night. 
When, labour o'er, thought's calm delight 
Bestores us; and to nature we 
From worldly cares and griefs self-made 
For soothing consolation flee— 
I bid thee welcome. May! 
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lONA AND STAFFA. 
BY iraiLIAM W. CAMPBELL. 

It was a dismal, rainy day when we dropped our anchor 
near lona. Wet and weary, I first set foot on 'the sands of 
this famous island. The Christian pilgrim, wandering over the 
plains of ancient Judea, standing for the first time in the streets 
of the modem Jerusalem, can hardly realize that he is upon 
the spot which has been rendered memorable by the life and 
the death of the Sox of God. Disappointment may come at 
first; but as he reflects, amid the sacred places which our 
Savioue frequented while on earth, imagination more easily 
cements the present with the past history of our race and the 
world; and then kindles up, as the thought steals on, that 
the hoary hills which stand around the sacred city have been 
witnesses of events which not only connect the present with 
the past, but which link all the present and all the past with 
the great, unbounded, and never-ending future. The traveller, 
also, who feels sympathy with the advance of Christian learn- 
ing, truth, and civilization, can hardly fail to have his sensibili- 
ties awakened as he visits cities and islands which were 
frequented by the early followers of the Cross. lona is a 
sacred spot. As we approached it, there was some feeling of 
disappointment. True, in my own experience, were the fines 
of Wordsworth: 

*How sad a welcome! to each voyager 
Some ragged child holds up for sale, a store 
Of wave-worn pebbles, pleading on the shore 
Where once came monk and nun, with gentle stir, 
Blessings to give, news ask, or suit prefer.' 

But busy memory called up the celebrated passage in Dr. 
Johhson's Tour to the Hebrides: 

*We were now treading that illustrious island which was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived 
the benefits of knowledge and the blessinn of religion. To abstract the mind 
from all local emotion would be impossible if it were endeavoured, and would 
be foolish if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, 
and from my friends, be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
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and unmoved over any^ ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or virtue. That man is fittle to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer 
among the ruins of Ipna.' 

This little island, only three miles long by one in breadth 
— a mere dot in the ocean — looking out on the rugged rocks 
of Mull, and buffeted by stormy waves — has yet bome no 
inconsiderable part in the spread of Christianity in Western 
Europe. Its history is one o£ great interest. About the year 
372, there was bom on the bauks of the Clyde, not fer from 
Glasgow in Scotland, a child whose surname was Buccat. This 
was the future St. Patrick. His life was eventful. When a 
mere youth, he was stolen from his home and carried a slave 
to Ireland; and was engaged in the humble occupation of a 
swine-herd. Restored afterward to his family, but having, 
during his captivity, while reflecting on the pious teachings 
of his mother, become a freeman indeed— a ^freeman whom 
the truth makes free' — he resolved to return to Ireland, and 
preach there the gospel of Christ. In his subsequent career 
in the Emerald Isle, he was eminently successful; and, Hving 
in a rude and superstitious age, truth and fable have sometimes 
united in the history of his deeds. Whether he destroyed the 
serpents and all venomous reptiles,^ and chased out of Ireland 
the great Arch-Enemy of Man; hurling after him, as he fled 
toward Scotland, the two great rocks which lie in the Clyde 
—one, on which rests the castle of Dumbarton, and the other, 
the vast rock of Ailsie— it is not necessary to enquire. At 
all events, there must have been some commotion in the air 
and in the water by their removal; and sufficient, one would 
think, to frighten even his Satanic Majesty. 

However this may be, a follower of St. Patrick reflected and 
considered that there was a debt due to Scotland; not because 
the great traitor had been driven over there, but rather for 
the reason that it was the birth-place of the great Christian 
teacher. *Shall he not repay to the Country of Suocat what 
Succat had imported to his?' *I will go/ said he, 'and preach 
the word of God in Scotland.' 

This was Columba, a descendant of an Irish monarch. It 
was nearly two centuries after the time of St. Patrick, that 
Columba resolved to pay the debt. In the year 565, he and 
a few followers landed upon the island afterwards known 
as lona, or the 'Island of Columba's cell.' Here he pro- 
claimed that the Holy Scriptures were the only rule of mitL 
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Here the school* of the Church were established. Here the 
missionaiy fire was kindled, and this little spot became literally 
the 'luminary of the Caledonian regions.' Here, under various 
tides of fortune, and with different success, the gospel was 
preached for more than a thousand years. But her glory has 
departed. The ruins are there — ^the walls and tower of the 
old cathedral, the remains of a nunnery, and a chapel — ^but 
the missionary-fire has gone out lang »ym. As we moved about 
we could but feel tiie solemnity of the place; for we were 
treading on the dttst of monarchs, noblemen, and yeomen, as 
well as on that of the priest and the peasant; for by its sacred 
character, it became the burial-place of many of the families 
of Scotland. 

Leaving lona, we bore away for the Cave of Fingal and 
the Island of StafiOa: 



•Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 
On a breeze from the northward free: 
So shoots through the morning-sky the lark, 
Or the swan through the summer-sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And UlTa dark, and Colonsay; 
And all the group of islets gav 
That guard mmea Staffa rouncl: 
There all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 
The cormorant bad found; 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And weltered in that wondrous dome. 
Where, as to shame the temples decked 
By skill of earthly architect. 
Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 
A Minster to her Maker's praise! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend; 
^ Nor of a theme less solemn tells 
That mighty surge that ebbs and swells, 
And still, iJetween each awful pause. 
From the high yault an answer draws. 
In serried tones, prolonged and high, 
That mock the organ's melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old lona's holy fane; 
That Nature's voice might seem to say: 
•Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Tasked high and hard--but witness mine !' ' 



About nine miles to the north of lona, and eight miles from 
the western coast of Mull, rises the famed isle of StafiPa. Of 
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irregular shape, and only three quarters of a mile in length 
by half a mile in width, it forms but a mere speck in the 
vast Atlantic. It is one immense rock; on the top a green 
pasture spreads out, supported by vast basaltic columns. A 
lew cattle were grazing quietly here, but there is no human 
habitation upon the island; and, save when startled by the 
visitor, the cormorant might still find 

'Dark and undisturbed repose.' 

On the southerly side, the rocks rise to the height of nearly 
one hundred and fifty feet. The pillars extend along in a 
continuous colonnade, and looking down from the summit on 
the dashing waves below, the scene is wild and impressive. 
There are several caves; but that which bears the name of the 
father of Ossian, the cave of Fingal, is the crowning wonder 
of this wonderfiil island. 'A vast archway of nearly seventy 
feet in height, supporting a massive entablature of thirty feet 
additional, and receding for about two hundred and thir^ feet 
inward; the entire fit)nt, as well tis the great cavernous sides 
being composed of countless complicated ranges of gigantic 
columns, beautifully jointed, and of most symmetrical, though 
somewhat varied forms; the roof itself exhibiting a rich grouping 
of overhanging piUars, some of snowy whiteness, from the 
calcareous covering by which they have become encrusted; 
the whole rising from, and often seen reflected by the ocean- 
waters, forms truly a picture of unrivalled grandeur, and one 
on which it is delightful to dwell, even in remembrance.' 

!N^ature was in a wild mood. The lowering clouds were 
discharging even more than a Scotch mist. The sea-birds were 
whirling round in the air. I had been all the morning dancing 
over waves which sung more than a lullaby. Wearied in body, 
and with spirits awed and subdued, I entered imder the vast 
archway, and clambered along a projecting ridge of rocks to 
nearly the extreme end of this noble specimen of nature's 
handiwork. There I sat down, and watched the never-ceasing 
ebb and flow of old Ocean, now surging in and rolling onward, 
beating against the wall of basaltic rock at the extremity of 
the cave; and then, broken and retreating back, only to prepare 
for a renewed assault. Here Neptune might have swayed his 
sceptre; old -^olus may have gathered here his winds, and the 
monks on lona have turned pale as the nortii wind and the 
west wind, issuing forth, swept by in wild fury, lashing the 
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sea into foam, and singing the death- song of many a mariner 
whose course lay across the stormy sound of Mull. As I mused 
here, the questions arose, Did Ossian live and sing? Did old 
Fingal reign? Did the old monarch of the islands sit here in 
the cave which bears his name, and chaut the wild songs of 
the Hebrides and the mountains of Caledonia? If Eeason 
answered no. Fancy contradicted, and said all was true. So 
Pancy took the reins: and I was sitting on the spot where 
Fingal sat of yore. Here he sang his songs of war, of peace, 
and of love a century before the arrival of Columba on the 
island of lona. Here Ossian, the witness of his father's valour, 
and the heir of his virtues, drank in inspiration, and gathered 
some of the most beautiful of his images. Here tiie old Scottish 
Homer, himself both hero and bard, may have embodied some 
of the memories which are sweet, yet mournful. Here came 
the monks. Here they worshipped at early dawn, bowing the 
knee as they entered the temple built by an Almighty hand. 
Here came architects to take the gauge and measurement, so 
that they might imitate the Creator's works in the cathedrals 
which they designed to build on the British Islands and the 
main-land of Europe. Who can tell how many a missionary 
monk from lona carried the story of this famed temple to distant 
parts of the earth? 

But the day is waning, and we must away. The whistle 
of the boatswain is heard; we cannot see the fair island of 
Hay to-day. At another time we must look over it, and visit 
Loch Finligan, and search among the ruins of its little isle of 
the same name for the stone on which the Mc' Donalds stood 
when they were crowned Lords of the Isles. 

And so night settles on the lonely island of Staffa; and we 
are once more out on the sea, and again 

*Merrily, menilv goes the bark; 

Before the eale she bounds : 
So darts the dolphin from the shark, 

Or the deer before the hounds.* 



Vanity in DBESS.-^We have sometimes hesitated whether to call vanity 
in dress a sin or a sign. We will explain our meaning by an anecdote. 
Some young ladies, feeling themselves aggrieved by the severity with whidi 
their mends animadverted on their gay plumes, necklaces, flounces, etc., 
went to their pastor to learn his opinion. "Do you think," said they, "that 
there can be any impropriety in our wearing these things?** "By no means,** 
was the prompt reply, "when the heart is full of ^ridiculous notions, it is 
perfectly jproper to hang out the sign.*' — Burritt, 
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♦♦Hurrah! hurrah! we move J" 



AccoEDiNG to the old saying, "Comparisons are odions." Mra. 
Malaprop says odorausy but that, we apprehend, depends much 
upon the nature of the objects compared. We intend every 
month to draw comparisons, which we trust will not be cour 
sidered odious, between some of the prominent features of the 
past and present centuries, feeling convinced that it is by such 
that we obtain the clearest notion of our rate of progression, 
by bringing together that which was, and that which is, and 
carrying out, so to speat, the difference, we shall see what a 
large amount of improvement we enjoy, and, let us hope, are 
grateful for. 

In nothing, perhaps, is this improvement so marked and 
striking as in our methods of public conveyance, %)th foop 
persons and luggage, from one spot to another. We speajc 
not now of "the silent highway," where the mighty ship, 
impelled by wind or steam, and bearing its freight of human 
souls or costly merchandise, passes and leaves no track, but of 
land carriage; and we commence our illustrations of things as 
they were and are with a specimen of "an old stager"^a 
huge lumbering mountain of inertia, which, with the help of 
its eight horses, might have been got along at the rate of four 
miles an hour, stoppages not included, so as to reach its desr 
tination, God willing, in a week or ten days. Think of sending 
fresh vegetables and daily produce to the London market by 
such "a slow coach" as that! But it could not be thought 
of, nor even dreamt of. 

The annexed is a reduced fac- simile of a London stage builder's 
advertisement of such, it may be late in the last century. 
James Sharp, of LeadenhaU Street, no doubt thought that he 
had produced something infinitely superior to the old clumsy 
road machines which were used by his forefathers; for he refers 
in his printed directions, with evident satisfaction, to his inven- 
tion as "one which no road or country can prevent being u^efl 
with advantage." 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE DRIVER OP THE ROLLING WAGGON. 



Let the Waggon be greased as often 
as you conveniently can, whilst it is 
new. 

Be careful that you replace all the 
rings or washers, and exanjine the 
boxes often, as they may be liable to 
get loose at first, and wedge them up 
tight. 

Hook nn the backhands of the 
thiller horsls very short,* that the 
cattle may draw upwards as much as 

• It is absolutely necessary that this 
should be strictly observed, for If it is not, 
the thill and body horses will soon be 
palled upon the top of the neck by the 
too great pressure of the collars, which 
will be entirelv taken off when the back- 
bands are hooked up short. 



possible, and let the body horses^, or 
the pair next the thillers, have pads 
or saddles on their badks, to sustain 
the pressure occasioned by the leaders. 

Load the Waggon forward, and leave 
the hind part as light as possible. 

These precautious observed, every 
owner will find his account in sucn 
carriages from the very first; for no 
road or country can prevent their 
being used with advantage. 

N. B.— A great variety of Rolling Car- 
riages, according to Act of Parliament, 
and also Garden and Land Rollot-s of a 
new construction, are ready for inspection ; 
and are built by JAMES SHARP, No. 
15, Leadenhall-Strect, London. 



"Mere trucks! mere trucks! my good Sir!" lie would probably 
say to a customer who might consult him as to the new style 
of carriage, in reference to those which had been generally 
employed. — "Mere trucks, Sir! Too heavy by half: now look 
at mine!" Well, we do look at his, in the above picture pub- 
lished by the maker; and what do we see? — A thing very 
like a J^'oah's ark set upon rollers, or some ante£luvian 
monster gone to sleep, which eight horses are trying their 
harden to wake up, but cannot. Let us leave it there slumbering 
in the sunshine, and turn to the style of thing we now use. 

Ah! that indeed is something like moving, the wheel spokes 
twinkle like rays of light diverging from a centre, and the 
horses "pick up their legs" as if they knew that time was 
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precious. This is progressive — ^in accordance with the spirit 
of the age; but after all, the^ lively creatures that tattle along 
at such a spanking rate, are but flesh and blood, bone and 
sinew; they require rest and food, and a touch of the whip 
now and then to keep them up to their pace; at the end of 
a few miles they will begin to flag, and must be left at stables 
by the way, to recruit exhausted nature, and gathe^ strength 
for fresh exertion. It is not so with the iron horse; ne works 
away and never grows tired, and then what a rate he goes 
at, and what a load he drags! The old lumbering colossus of 
roads is gone; the stage coach nearly so; the light fly- van and 
road omnibus will shortly follow; and we shall have only the 
rushing railway train, drawn by the great snorting, panting 
steed, whose ribs are of steel, whose food is living coal, and 
the breath of whose nostrils is mingled fire and smoke, like 'a 
veritable dragon of bid, in all save its mischievous propensities. 



Private Cha/racter of a Locomotive. — People who may see a 
locomotive tearing up and down the land at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, making the earth groan beneath its giant tread, 
and the heavens reverberate with its fearftil clatter, scaring 
nature with its unearthly din, and frightening all creation from 
its propriety almost — ^people who only see it in its terrible 
activity, have no idea what eminently social virtues it is endowed 
with. This is its public character. Its private one is another 
affiiir. Now and then, one of these huge monsters, in whose 
iron bowels slumber more than a thousand giant power, comes 
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up and stands under our window, smokes away as gently as 
the most exemplary cooking-stove, its huge steam pipes singing 
a strain as soft and as dulcet as the most amiable tea-kettle, 
and its lungs of steel breathing as sweetly as an infant in its 
slumbers. But the demon of power is there. Let any one 
but pinch its ears, and no venerable spinster's cat will spit 
more fiercely; let him grip those iron hands, and the pipes 
which were tuned to so soft a strain, send forth a yell as if. 
heaven and earth were coming together; and those limgs, which 
first breathed so quietly, cough like a volcano; and off it goes, 
darkening the heavens with its volume of smoke. — Snt Fkancis 
Head. 

The locomotive engine Y. the light-fingered fraternity, — travel- 
ler by the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bailway, on lately leaving 
the station in the former city, missed his pocket-book, containing 
£700, and immediately returned to the train to make enquiries. 
The stoker told him that a fellow-traveller, whom he had 
supposed to be his servant, followed him from the station, and 
afterwards returned, took his place in a train that was starting 
for Glasgow, and was now on his way westward. The gentleman 
ordered an express train; but there was little hope of over- 
taking the other, for« some time was lost in getting up the 
steam. However, off he went, the stoker accompanying him; 
and when they were approaching the inclined plane which 
leads into Glasgow, they saw the train ahead. The whistle 
of the "express" engine was violently blown, and the conductor 
of the passenger train, inferring danger, removed to the other 
line of the rail. The "express" shot past, and got to the 
station in time to admit of arrangements for apprehending the 
pickpocket. The train then came in, the suspected person was 
seen and identified by the stoker, and the pocket book and 
money were found upon his person. The owner, overjoyed at 
recovering his property, offered a handsome reward to the stoker, 
which was resolutely refused, and the gentleman, therefore, 
enclosed £100 to the directors, requesting them to take pay 
for the express, to reward their servant ad libitum^ and to 
return the change (if any.) The directors returned the whole, 
stating that they would make no charge for the engine, and 
would themselves reward the stoker. 
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COIS^TINENTAL SKETCHES. 

BY DB. W. BEATTIE.* 



Chaptjek I. 

Certain moral writers have endeavoured to prove, that, in 
their good deeds, inen are all more or less actuated by seMs^i 
motives; ihat there is no such thing in onr social intCTcottrse, 
as a genuine, disinterested act of kin&ess; and thait every thiiig 
which lays claim to such a distinction, may be traced to the 
sordid influence of vanity or self-interest. Select, they say, any 
one of those numerous pretenders, who tdl you that they find 
their own happiness enlarged by promoting the happiness of 
jothers, that they seek and desire no better reward than the 
simple consciousness of having by word or deed ministered to th^ 
wants and necessities of their fellow-creatures. But the moment 
their boasted acts of beneflcence are submitted to the searching 
test of experience, the "gold becomes dim," and you are re- 
duced to the humiliating conclusion, that practical benefioencq, 
simple, earnest, and apart from all selflshness, is a virtue 
that has not yet been discovered among the habitations of men. 
These are bold, but not unusual assertions, which it is our dutj^ 
to resist and confute; to vindicate the nobility of human nature, 
whenever it is brought into question, and furnishes ns with 
weapons to expose the fallacy and injustice of such pernicious 
doctrines. 

In the Palais Royal one evening, the faro-table was mare 
than usually crowded by the votaries of Fortune, whose f&Yoiw, 
blindly distributed, and blindly coveted, were continually shifting 
from side to side — ^here reducing a peer to abject poverty, and 
there again elevating some hero of the buskin to imezpected 
riches. Each absorbed by the chances of the game, the adven- 
turers beheld nothing around them but the heaps of gold coia. 
and the talismanic cards, to which it was subject. On my 
right was an old general oficer, who, persisting in a run ai 
^ood luck, drew aside, every now and then, another and 
another handful of gold pieces, nntil he had literally filled the 
plumed hat which he held under his left arm. In the JDcm- 
time, a visitor, who stood opposite, observed a young man 

* Author of "Residence at the Courts of Germany," "Switzerland Illustrated,*' &c. 
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of family, who had just thrown away all he possessed, pressing 
rather closely upon the general; and, while the latter was intent 
upon the game, thrusting his hand continually into the hat, 
and abstracting a handful of louis dors, with which he renewed 
the desperate game. Hereupon the gentleman, who was witness 
of the rash and unprincipled act of "borrowing," stepped across 
to the general, and whispered in his ear that the young man 
who stood on his left was making rather free with the contents 
of his chapcaul The general cast his eye upon the young 
man, and then turning to his informant, politely observed, "I 
am not surprised. Sir, at your conclusion, — it is quite natural; 
and under similar circumstances my suspicions would have been 
as readily confirmed as your own. But the fact is, that this 
gentleman and myself are partners!" At this explanation the 
stranger bowed, and retired to the opposite side of the table; 
while the young man, confident that he had not been observed, 
and becoming more and more desperate from impunity, again 
thrust his hand into the beaver. On this occasion, however, 
the general was on the alert, and, j-ust as the thief had re- 
moved his handful of gold, whispered in his ear, **My good 
Sir, your luck seems very unfortunate this evening. I must 
therefore warn you that our partnership is dissolved." 

The feelings of the young man may be imagined: he uttered 
not a syllable, but retired in the deepest confiision. "When the 
hour of supper arrived, the general was the first to leave the 
room, and to wait for the rash and unfortunate youth, who 
soon perceived him. "Favour me with your company," said 
the general. They walked forward together, and when the 
crowd had left them, the veteran said to him, in a deliberate 
and firm tone, "Sir, I have saved your honour; — ^take care that 
you never again place it in such imminent peril!" 

The young man, overwhelmed by an act of such unparalleled 
generosity, burst into tears; and stung with remorse, abjured 
for ever that fatal passion for gambling, which had hurried 
him to the commission of a crime which, under other circum- 
stances, must have plunged him into irretrievable ruin. In a 
word, his repentance was as sincere, as it was sudden in its 
operation. He lived to serve the state; to cultivate the esteem 
of the great men of his day; to enjoy the confidence of his 
sovereign; and to contribute essentially to the honours and 
reputation of his house. 
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Chapter II. 

I ADHrRE a kind heart as much as others do a clear head. 
During the late war, an officer on sick-leave was permitted to 
retire from his duties in the field, and return to Eergheim, 
where he would be sure to have the best medical advice. 
Fatigued, and almost exhausted by a long day's journey, he 
had just strength enough left to call at the Quarter Master's, 
and there received his hiUet for the night. On presenting 
himself to the master of the house indicated, he was coolly 
informed that every room was engaged; — ^that there was some 
mistake in the billet, which must be rectified, and that he must 
apply to the officer for that purpose. This was more than he 
was able to attempt. He felt as if ready to sink on the floor, 
and supported himself with difficulty on his trusty sabre, with 
which, as he had good reason to believe, he had lately done 
the state some service. He inquired again: "No Sir," repeated 
the host, **I assure you there is not even a chair or cupboard 
in the house at my disposal. Nevertheless," he added, "as the 
office is at some distance, look around and satisfy yourself aa 
to the fact." The officer, to whom a small space on the floor 
would have been as acceptable as a couch of down, looked 
anxiously round him, but aU in vain. He then ascended to 
the next floor, but every comer was pre- occupied. He Avas 
overcome for a moment; and grasping the handle of an open 
casement, looked out almost unconsciously into the street. Re- 
vived by the fresh air, he stood listening to the *wordy babel' 
that murmured aroimd and beneath him : some smoking, others 
drinking, swearing, or singing. In the midst of 'confusion 
worse confounded,' a sweet sound, as if from paradise, struck 
his ear. He listened! — It was the notes of a violin, and the 
air that of Komer's "Battle Song." The officer felt a momentary 
strength — the strength of inspiration, and determined to make 
a last effort to reach the apartment overhead, whence the sound 
continued to proceed, as if to bid him welcome. In a few 
minutes more he stood in the door of the little attic, and by 
looks, rather than words, solicited hospitality. The musician 
laid his violin hastily aside, stretched forth his hand, and bade 
him welcome. His wife, a Saxon blonde, young and handsome, 
with three children playing by the fireside, hastily placed a 
chair for the wounded soldier, and with a soft smile be^ed 
him to be seated. "Ah!" said she to herself, "he is so like 
my dear, dear brother who fell at Jena!" She then turned 
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away to liide her tears in the bosom of the youngest child, 
who on the appearance of the stranger, flew to nestle in her 
arms. 

In a few minutes the soldier was enabled briefly to relate 
his history; his object in coming; and the embarrassment that 
attended him on his arrival. "Never mind,'* said this worthy 
couple, — ^both speaking in the same breath, and both eagerly 
anticipating his wishes. "Never mind. Sir, you are a soldier; 
you can put up with very ordinary accommodation, and we are 
but too happy in offering you a share of our scanty apartment. 
Here is your couch; you will deign to partake of our frugal 
supper, and after a few hours repose you will rise refreshed, 
and be able to find lodgings better suited to your condition, and 
the delicate state of your health. — In the meantime we bid you 
a hearty welcome!" 

The stranger made no reply, save what might easily be read 
in the agitated expression of his countenance, and a deep sigh 
that attested his gratitude. They pressed him to take a little 
wino — the common wine of the Neckar, and after swallo^ving 
a mouthful, he laid himself quietly down on the hard couch, 
and with his cloak thrown loosely over him, fell immediately 
into what they thought a sound sleep. Long before morning, 
however, he started up, and caUing his host to him, who had 
sat up watching him, said, in a firm but low voice, "I per- 
ceive that my end approaches. Take this etui — it contains five 
hundred crowns — a soldier's hard, honest earnings during the 
late campaign; watch me a little longer. "When I die lay me 
decently in the earth, and may the blessing of a dying soldier 
rest upon you and yours." 

The poor musician was struck dumb. "Not for the world," 
said he. **You shall live — ^live to fight the battles of your 
country. I will send instantly — no, I will run — to fetch Dr. 
Herrmann;" and so saying, he disappeared, and in a few minutes 
the doctor had the soldier's hand in his. He looked troubled as 
he sat counting the measured beat of his pulse. "Yes," said 
the soldier feebly, "my hours are numbered. I have but one 
request to make; — call in a notary, and let me close my ac- 
count with this world." The doctor bowed assent, and when the 
notary appeared — *^ give," said the dying man, "all I possess 
in the world to this poor, but humane and hospitable family. 
I was last night sick — an outcast from common sjrmpathy — and 
here they took me in, dressed my woimds, and cheered me 
with the words and looks of affection." He could not say 
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more, but only pointing to the money — ''make it theirs!" 
The poor musician made many excuses: — "Had the worthy 
stranger," he inquired, ^'no relation of his own? He could 
not, he must not consent — ^what would the world say?" The 
dying man only answered by a quick motion of the hand, as 
if praying them to use despatch. The notary proceeded: the 
document was finished, sealed, and signed by the patient, with 
the physician's name attached as witness. — ^He was now calm, 
his account, as he expressed it, was closed. "No plunder, no 
plunder there," said he, pointing to the etui, "It was gained 
with honour, and to an honourable end I bequeath it." Then 
after a little pause, "I leave no family; — I had but one friend; 
we fought together at Jena; — ^he fell crowned with glory. Yes! 

rriederich Miiller " But a woman's shriek cut short the 

sentence. — "My brother! my brother! — Friederich Miiller was 

my brother! You are Berthold Yon " but here, while 

struggling to utter the name, she fainted away. The dying 
man looked wildly around him; then lifting his eyes to heaven, 
and muttering the blessed hope now kindling within him, he 
sighed "Blessed be God!" The next minute the pulse of life 
stood still, and his account with this world iivas closed. 
«««««« 



The Inspiring Influence op True GENius.—The great and decisive test 
of geuius is, that it calls forth power in the souls of others. It not merely 

S'ves knowledge, but breathes energy. There are authors, and among these 
ilton holds the highest rank, in approaching whom, we are conscious of an 
access of intelleotual strength. A "virtue goes out" from them. We discern 
more clearly, not merely because a new ligiit is thrown over objects, but 
because our own vision is strengthened. Sometimes a single word, spoken by 
the voice of genius, goes far into the heart. A hint, a suggestion, an unde- 
fined delicacy of expression, teaches more than we gather from volumes of 
less gifted men. The works which we should chiefly study are not those 
which contain the greatest fund of knowledge, but which raise us into sym- 
pathy with the intellectual energy of the author, and through which a great 
mind multiplies itself, as it were, in the reader. — Dr. Channmg. 

The Times are the masquerade of the eternities; trivial to the dull, tokens 
of noble and majestic agents to the wise; the receptacle in which the Past 
leaves its history; the quarry out of which the genius of to-day is building 
up the Future. The Times— the nations, manners, institutions, opinions, 
votes, are to be studied as omens, as sacred leaves, whereon a weighty 
sense is inscribed, if we have the wit and the love to search it out. Nature 
itself seems to propound to us this topic, and to invite ns to explore the 
meaning of the conspicuous facts of the day. Everything that is popular, 
it has been said, deserves the attention of the philosopher. And this for 
the obvious reason, that although it may not be of any worth in itself, yet 
it characterizes the people. — Emersm, 
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"The proper study of mankind is man." 

The Biographical Notices in the London Press. — There is 
attached to each of the chief London morning papers a functionary- 
called "The Biographer," whose literary employment is to write, 
and be in readiness with, the memoirs of great and leading 
men, so that on their demise a day may not pass ere the public 
are put in possession of the prominent incidents of their lives 
and career. With the inexorable diligence of fate, the "Life 
Writer" of the London paper is always posting up the records 
of public men, whose increasing years or failing strength renders 
it probable that death, at no distant day, may close their 
career. The machinery, indeed, is said to be so perfect that 
memoranda of most living great persons are put away in a 
series of small compartments, imder their respective initial 
letters, ready for use and compilation at a moment's notice. 
Thus we learn that not only are Lord Brougham, and other 
veterans of the Upper House regularly pigeon-holed, — waiting 
their inevitable turn in the "biographical departments" of the 
chief London morning journals, and have been so for years — ^but 
even the Premier himself. Lord Palmerston, Lord Stanley, and 
others are posted up every session in these grim fly-sheets, with 
methodical precision, so that should any casualty call them ever 
so suddenly to their last account, only a few hours may inter- 
vene before their histories are thrown into shape, and served 
up in the columns of the morning press. — Nottingham Journal, 

Peel's Pirst Efforts in Oratory. — Soon after Peel was bom, 
his father, the first Baronet, finding himself rising daily in 
wealth and consequence, and believing that money in those 
peculiar days could always command a seat in Parliament, 
determined to bring up his son expressly for the House of 
Commons. When that son was quite a child Sir Robert would 
frequently set him on the table and say, "I^'ow Eobin make 
a speech and I will give you this cherry." What few words 
the little fellow coidd produce were applauded, and applause 
stimulated exertion, and produced such effects that before "Robin" 
was ten years old he could really address the company with 
some degree of eloquence. As he grew up his father constantly 
took him every Sunday into his private room, and made him 
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repeat, as well as lie could, the sermon which had been preached. 
Little progress in effecting this was made, and little was expect- 
ed at first, but by steady perseverance, the habit of attention 
grew powerful, and the sermon was repeated almost verbatum. 
AVhcii at a very distant day the Senator, remembering the 
speech of an opponent, answered his arguments in quick succession, 
it was little known that the power of so doing was originally 
acquired in Drayton Church. — Memoirs hy the Dean of York. 



Death of Lord Bacon. — It is stated that this great apostle 
of experimental philosophy became its martyr. He wanted to 
malce an experiment on the conservation and induration of bodies; 
for he entertained the notion that flesh would keep as well in 
snow as in salt. He insisted upon stuffing with his own hands 
the body of a fowl with snow, obtained under a hedge in 
Highgate; but he was thrown into such a shiver, that he could 
not be carried back to town, and he was taken to the house 
of Lord Arundel, in that village. As ill-luck would have it, 
ho was put into the state bed, which had not been occupied 
for a year, and from that bed he was speedily borne to his 
grave. — CamphelVs Lives of the Chancellors. 

Captain Cook. — The cause of Captain Cook leaving Staithes 
is singular, and not generally known. One day a new shilling, 
with the initials S. S. C. (South Sea Company,) coinage George 
L, having been tendered at the shop, young Cook was so 
enamoured with it, that he forthwith appropriated it to himself, 
having first, however, replaced it with another. His master 
missing the new shilling, charged Cook with purloining it, who 
indignantly disclaimed the robbery, and explained the true 
reason of its disappearance. His accuser was satisfied; but this 
incident increased young Cook's aversion to shop-keeping, and 
he soon afterwards found a kind and generous patron in Mr. 
John Walker, a ship-owner of ^itby, who apprenticed him 
to the sea. The house at Staithes, in which Cook spent these 
inglorious years, has long since fallen a prey to the incursions 
of the sea; but the successor to Sanderson's business, Mr. 
Richard Hutton, retains in his possession many curious and 
interesting relics of Cleveland's illustrious ^^ocean mariner " 
Among others is the drawer from which the South Sea shiUina 
was abstracted. ° 
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LITERATURE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BY W. C. BENNETT. 

A PAPER for the people! yes, 

For all within tne land; 
For no one party — sect or class — 

For no half-truth we stand; 
Yes, while we live, as live we will, 

With little fear to fall, 
On with the right! back with the wrong! 

We strike — we strive for all. 

The people's hope — ^the people's guide, 

We need not to be told. 
Or ri^h-U or wrong, howe'er we side, 

A fearful power we hold; 
Let pulpits to their thousands preach. 

The millions hear our call; 
Church of the present, we would teach 

Truth — only truth to all. 

Rights for the people! broader laws! 

To all more equal powers! 
Free faith! — free thought! — free speech! — that cause — 

That old great cause is ours; 
Schools for the people! knowledge spread 

Like light, that power may fm 
To hands prepared — that rule be wed 

To wisdom — taught to all. 

Art for the people! spread our cry; 

Too long to most denied, 
Art shall at length meet every eye. 

And triumph far and wide; 
No more the luxury of the few, 

Yes, beauty hears our caU; 
In every home within the land, 

At last it gladdens all. 

Ho, you who work in mill and mine. 

At counter, desk, and plough, 
Art made the old Greek life divine; 

Yours it shall better now; 
On hut and homestead — streets and courts — 

We bid its radiance fall, 
With purer pleasure — ^higher thoughts — 

A nobler life for aU. 
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Hold to your ejes our wizard's glass; 

Command what shall appear! 
Oh, more than ever Memn's showed, 

A pictured world is here; 
The glaring South — ^the ghastly 2^ortJi: 

War — pageant — nature — call 
All scenes of life — all sights of earth; 

And here, behold them all. 



NOTES ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Written Newspafebs.— The desire of news firom the capital, on the part of 
the wealthier country residents, and probably the Mae information and the 
impertinence of the news- writers, led to the common establishment of a Tery 
eorious trade, — that of a news corremnd^t, who, for a sabscnption of three 
or four pounds per annum, wrote a letter of news every poet-day to his sob- 
■criber in the country. This profession probably existed in the reign of James 
I: for in Ben Jonson's play "The Staple of News,' written in the first year of 
Cnarles I, we hare a Tery curious and amusing description of an <^Sce of 
news manufactures. 

••This is the ooter room where my clerks sit. 
And keep their sides, the Regif^ter i* the midst; 
The Examiner, he sits private there, within; 
And here I have my several rolls and files 
Of news 1^ the alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads.'* 

The news thus communicated appears to Imve fallen into as moch diarroute 
as the public news. In the advertisement amnouncing the first number ol tha 
♦Erening Post,' (September 6th, 1709,) it is said, "There must be three or 
four pound per annum paid by those gentlemen who are out of town, for 
written news, which is so far, generally, from baring any probability of matter 
of fact in it, that it is frequently «tuffi^ up with a JFe hear^Sfc. ; or, an, emi" 
vent Jew merchant has received a letter^ S^c. ; being nothing more than down- 
right fiction." The same adyertisement,* speaking of the published papers, 
sa>'s, *'We read more of our own affairs in the Dutch papers than in any 
of^our own." The trade of a news correspondent seems to have suggested 
a sort of union of written news and published news; for towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, we have news^Uttcn printed in type to imitate 
writing. The most famous of these was that commenced by ichabod Bawks. 
in 1696, the first number of which was thus announced: "This letter wi3 
be done upon good writing-paper, and blank space left, that any gentleman 
may write his own private business. It does undoubtedlv exeeed the best 
of the written news, contains double the quantity, is reaii with abundanee 
more ease and pleasure, and will be useful to improve the younger sort in 
writing a curious hand. — Companion to the Newspaper." 

Napoleon, when speaking of the influence exercised by the newspaper editor, 
made this forcible remark— "A journalist is a giver of advice, a regent of 
sovereigns, a tutor of nations. Four hostile newspapers are more to be feaxed 
than a hundred thousand bayonets." 

Newspapers.— Time's pupil, and Time's teacher. The fulcrum which Archi- 
medes longed for. A general who marshaU events as they arrive, to fiirht 
■ inteUigenoe. A winding-sheet in which Parliamentary speeches 
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"Who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and jadgment equal or superior, 
(And what be brings, -what need he elsewhere seek,) 
uncertain and unsettled still remains; 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself^ 
Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 
And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge; 
As childien gathering pebbles on the shore. 

Milton's "Paradise Begained." 

Ottr immortal bard is somewhat paradoxical here. While 
denouncing voracious and indiscriminate reading, he seems to 
demand from the mere reader qualifications equal or superior 
to those of the author he consiilts. He must bring to his 
reading **a spirit and judgment equal or superior," and if he 
possesses such abilities, what occasion has he to go afield in 
search of them; if his judgment is equal to that of the author, 
he need not go to him for opinions. On the other hand, if 
he reads with inferior judgment — if his "spirit" is less potent 
than that of his master, he reads to no purpose, for in the 
multitude of books and opinions, he is thrown on a wide sea 
of uncertainty. If he reads for the sake of acquirement, he 
knows not what portions to select. Instead of bringing his 
mind to the book, he is content with bringing the book to 
his mind. The shallow thinker will be sure to miss the 
finest thoughts in a book; he wiU fill his hands with sand, 
and take no note of the gold dust. "Shallow in himself," he 
will be unable to controvert what is boldly asserted, or detect 
a fallacy wrapped up in imposing language. 

In MUton's days there were living many men doubtless who 
might be said to read incessantly. There were men of ponderous 
learning, who breathed ponderous thoughts, and wrote ponderous 
books. They could expand a commentary on one single book of 
Scripture to twenty quarto volumes. Who reads all this now- 
a-days? What living man in this bustling nineteenth century 
would quietly sit down to the perusal of a work in twenty 
quarto volumes? Our modem reading is of a very different 
kind: it is either potted meat — the very essence of the good 
thoughts and wise sayings of our greatest English thinkers; 
or something practical and capable of being turned to account 
commercially or scientifically. 

The greatest writers have been the greatest readers. In 
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fact great learning is inseparable from great reading, for the 
one is the channel through which the other is obtained. Wit- 
ness that eminent historian Gibbon, who brought to his copious 
reading ^^a spirit and judgment equal or superior'* to all that he 
perused. He prided himself on the possession of numerous 
and select library, the foundation of his works, and the best 
comfort of his life both at home and abroad." He says in 
his interesting memoirs, **I cannot forget the joy with which 
I exchanged a bank note of twenty poimds for the twenty 
volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions; nor 
would it have been easy by any other expenditure of the same 
sum, to have procured so large and lasting a fund of rational 
amusement." He adds "I am not conscious of having ever 
bought a book from a motive of ostentation; every volume, 
hcf(yre it was deposited on the shelf y was either read or sufficiently 
examined, and I soon adopted the tolerating maxim of the 
elder Pliny — ^nullum esse librum tatam malum ut non ex aliqud 
parte prodessef — that no book was so bad as not to be of 
some sort of service." Eeader, there is great consolation for 
you and the writer in that observation of Pliny's. If every 
book contains something not unworthy of attention, let us 
hope that a few gatherings from the highways and byeways 
of literature, by one who has wandered awhile therein, will 
not be unacceptable. Let us collect and exchange materials for 
thought, and although some of the coins may be loss precious 
than others, yet, if they bear the stamp of good English currency, 
or the impress of the genuine antique, the reader may not find 
them altogether beneath his notice. G. E. S. 



THE BOOKWORM'S GATHERINGS. 

Herodotus, in speaking of the travelling establishment of the king of 
Persia, tells us that this monarch set a high value on the water of the 
River Choasp^s, a tributary of the Tigris, and drank of no other stream. 
Wh«n he journeyed, a supply of this water, stored in silver veaaels, for his 
special use, always fornied part of the commissariat. It is an odd coincidence 
that a modern ruler had a similar taste for his own particular water beverage. 
Kohl, the traveller, tells us in his "Russia," that *'the Emperor Alexander, 
wlien he travelled always had a quantitv of Neva water bottletl up for his 
own drinking, during his absence from his capital." It will be long ere 
an English sovereign sets like store by the water of the Thames. 

That ingenious thinker, Abraham Tucker, in his "Light of Nature," pro- 
pounds the following strange hypothesis. He is arguing about the conditions 
of corporeal existence in a future state: — "Imagine," says he, "a race of giants 
as big as ILimpstcad hill, placed on an earth which, with all its animals 
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fruits, com, trees, and vegetables, should be proportionably vast ; they might 
then have the same accommodations as we have, but could not find tne same 
uses and convenience in them, by reason of the tediousncss of tlu'ir motions. 
Consider how long they must be at dinner; if they sat down at eight in the 
morning, they would scarce finish their repast by night, having a mile to 
carry every morsel from their plate to their mouths; when they went to bed, 
it must take an hour to get up stairs, and after having unbuttoned their coat, 
tiiey must give their arm a swing of two or three miles round to pull down 
the sleeve behind; when they talked together it would require four or five 
seconds for their voices to reach one another^s ears; and, as it may be sup- 
posed, their mental oi^ans are conformable in size to their bodily, if vou 
asked what's o'clock, it might be necessary to consider half an hour before 
they could think of the proper answer. In short, they must needs be a slow, 
solemn, and heavy generation, without any spark of wit or liveliness belonging 
to them. If one of us were migrated into their enormous hulks, should we 
Dot, think ye, wish ardently to get back again into our less than six-foot 
bodies.^ And, by parity of reason, it may be presumed, that when doliverrd 
from our present cumbersome bodies, if we remember anything of our situation 
therein, we shall be as much rejoiced to find ourselves in a body proportionablv 
Ipss, and proportionably more alert and vigorous, wherein we may dispatch 
as much business in a minute as we can now in an hour, and perhaps be 
able to read through Guicciardine in the time we are now poring over all 
the nothings in a four-columned newspaper." 

This was written a century ago. The author was a gentleman of private 
fortune, born in 1705, and died in 1774. He was educated at Oxford, and 
trained to the bar; but as he did not stand in need of the assistance of a 
profession, he relinquished the study of the law, and devoted his life to more 
coogenial studies. He was a great reader, a close reasoner, and a lively writer. 
His special province was metephysical research, and his highly original work 
contains the germs of many later ones. 

ApoUonius of Tyana, a mysterious personage, half philosopher and half 
impostor, lived in the first century of tne Christian era. He travelled a great 
deal in the East, and his biographer tells some curious tales about him. On 
one occasion, when about to cross the Euphrates, he was stopped bv a col- 
lector of tolls, who asked him what he brought with him. The philosopher 
pompously replied, *'I brinsj with me temperance, justice, virtue, moderation, 
strength, and patience." The collector, who happened to be rather a dull 
fellow, and not very conversant with the language spoken by the traveller, 
hearing such an array of words in the feminine gender, conceived they were 
the names of some female slaves, and glad of the prospect of having a goodly 
sum to levy from such a numerous retinue, asked ApoUonius to write down 
the names of his slaves in his collecting-book. "They are no slaves that I 
bring with me," said the philosopher, "they are my mistresses." — From 
Orevier's ^^Historie dea Umpereurs.'* 



Bibles.— The following list of the principal English Bibles, with their re- 
spective dates, may serve to assist the collector of them in his researches; 
(it is to be observed, that printing was in use 57 years before any New 
Testament was printed:) — 1526 and 1530, Tindal's Biole; the firat printed. 
—1535, Coverdale (Miles) Bible.— 1537, Matthew's Bible.— 1540, ITie Bishop's 
Bible; printed by Grafton.— 1562, The Geneva Bible.— 1568, Great English 
Bible.— The same in 8vo., reprinted 1572.— 1552, New Testament; printed 
by Jugge. — 1584, Rhenish Testament. — 1610, King James's Bible. 
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CHIPPINGS OP CHINA. 

Foe ages and ages there has been floating before the eyes 
of Europe a dreamy, indistinct notion of a sort of terra incog- 
nita called China — ^a vast Asiatic empire, whose bounds and 
limits, it is true, were laid down in maps, and defined by 
geographers very clearly, as it appeared, to themselves, but not 
so to unlearned folk generally; their ideas about China were, and 
still are, extremely vague and imsatisfactory. It is very esisy to 
say that the '^Celestial Empire" extends from here to there, and 
embraces almost every possible variety of soil and climate, with 
an estimated population of three hundred and sixty millions of 
human souls; that its authentic history extends back about two 
thousand years before the Christian era, and its fabulous history 
to a period antecedent to any of which we have record — all this 
is more than we can comprehend. We laugh at the absurdity 
of being called ''outside barbarians" by those men with round 
heads and long pigtails, whom, until lately, we never saw, 
except upon mantle-pieces, ornamental tea-chests, or the useful 
ware which bore the name of their country. 

But we forget that when our forefathers dyed their naked 
bodies with woad, and were truly barbarians, these extraor- 
dinary Chinese people, or at least a portion of them — ^for 
many are to this day as wild and uncivilized as any dwellers 
upon the face of the earth — ^had attained a very high degree 
of civilization; that is, as far as it can be attained by a mere 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. Now, it appears that this 
great mystery of ages — ^this huge and hitherto impenetrable 
mountain of paganism, is about to be broken up into several 
smaller fragments, into the clefts of which the light of Chris- 
tianity may be able to penetrate; so does God order events 
for the advancement of His glory. We shall be better able to 
understand the nature of the contest now going on in China, and 
of the inner life of this empire of mystery, if we familiarize 
ourselves with small portions only of its social and political 
aspects and history, such as the works of travellers and 
missionaries will from time to time supply. 



Tiex-Teh, the ChineseUsurper.— In his habits he is silent and reserved; 
he lives in close retirement, only showing himself occasionally to his immediate 
followers, and then only to issue his commands. His expression, though far 
from prepossessing, denotes mildness, combined with great decision, and a 
degree of firmness verging upon obstinacy. Ilis complexion is sallow, with a 
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decided saffron tinge. In stature he is about the middle height; and, though 
of about the same age, is taller and less strongly built than Hien»Foung^ 
the emperor, whose deposition he seems resolved, at all hazards, to effect. He 
travels in a palanquin inclosed with curtains of amber-coloured silk, which is 
borne on the shoulders of sixteen officers of distinction; his preceptor, or 

Srivy-councillor, or adviser, carried by eight coolies, follows immediately in 
is wake; and then come Tien-TeJCs thirty devoted wives, for all of whom 
he is said to possess the sincerest affection. They are arrayed in costly apparel, 
and follow each other in single file — not, as they might on the shores of 
the placid Serpentine, in clarences or broughams, but in commodious arm- 
chairs, decked out with vermillion and gold. A long retinue of servants and 
a vast array of soldiers bring up the rear of the procession, which is said 
upon the whole strongly to resemble those gorgeous affairs occasionally ex- 
hibited on the boards of the Lyceum.— Quarterly Review, 

The Drama in China. — ^In the centre of the stage there was a circular tent, 
or rather the lent walls without the top part, or any other covering. This 
was supposed to represent some unknown fortress in some unheard-of land, 
the gates of which were facing the audience. In the distance behind, this 
fortress, were seen approaching some twenty painted and armed uncouth- 
looking warriors; these were meant to represent a besieging arm^, and inside 
the fortress were the unhappy besieged inhabitants, as yet invisible to us; 
but, as a matter of course, undergoing all the frightful privations of a long 
siege. At a given signal the attack commenced ; the shouting of the approaching 
army, and the beating of gongs, was awful in the extreme— it was enough 
to break the tympanum of the ears; and instinct leads us simultaneously to 
cram our fingers into those tender orifices, for fear of a disastrous result. At 
lengthy amidst most unearthly riot, out rushed the poor starved garrison, 
consistmg of a very old man, with a long white woolly beard, who, with a 
bundle suspended to a stick over his shoulders, supposed to contain very 
costly treasures, was bolting from the town ere the besiegers should force an 
entrance; then came a very old woman, with some pots and pans, then a 
young man with a musket, and a young girl with a basket, and then some 
naif-dozen children, with nothing particular but their ragged clothing, and 
of this, in all conscience, they possessed little enough. These constituted 
the undauntable garrison of that mvincible citadel, now about to be ransacked 
by the ruthless besiegers. The besieged fled panic-struck in every direction, 
the citadel was carried by main force, and the enemy's army having gained 
possession, carried off the walls victoriously on their shoulders— a very de- 
lightful, though rather unusual method of disposing of a stronghold, and 
one which it would require an army of Atlases to perform. The curtain 
dropped amidst a very whirlwind of applause and shouting. — NeaWa 
Rmdence in Siam. 

Chinese Beoard for the Dead.— As the foreigners settled in the Chinese 
towns, the inhabitants were moving backwards into the country, with their 
families, effects, and all that appertained to them, reminding one of the abori- 
gines of the "West with this important difference, that the Chinese left of 
their free will, and were liberally remunerated for their property by the 
foreigners. Their chief care was to remove, with their other effects, the 
bodies of their deceased friends, which are commonly interred on private pro- 
perty near their houses. Hence it was no uncommon thing to meet several 
coffins being borne by coolie* of friends to the westward. In many instances, 
when the coffins were uncovered, they were found totally decayed, and it 
was impossible to remove them. When this was the case, the Chinese might 
be seen holding a book in his hand which contained a list of bones, and 
directing others in search of these last remains of moi-tality, — TJie Districts in 
China. 
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WIT AND HTJMOUE. 

A DOUBTFUL CoK. — A person entering the House of Commons when the 
Bump Parliament was sitting, exclaimed:— 'These are godly gentlemen; I 
could work for them all my life for nothing.* 'What trade are you my good 
friend;* said one of the attendants. *A rope maker!* replied the other. 

'Mr. Timothy,* said a learned lady, who had been showing off her wit at 
the expense of a dangler, 'vou remind mc of a barometer, that is filled with 
nothing in the upper story. 'Divine Almira,* meekly replied her adorer, 
*in thanking you for this flattering compliment, let me remind you that you 
occupy my upper story entirely.' 

A sailor once had a high dispute with his wife, who wished him to the 
devil. 'Plague on me, Peg,* said he, *if I don't think I should fare pretty 
well with the old fellow, as I married into his family.' 

A celebrated king was wont to say of himself, 'That he was a great nec- 
romancer, for that he used to ask counsel of the dead;' meaning books. 

Solon, when he wept for his son's death, and one said to him, 'Weeping 
will not help,* answered, 'Alas, therefore I weep, because weeping will not 
help.' 

Vain-glorious men are the scorn of the wise, the admiration of fool«, the 
idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunts. 

Pathetic- -A Frenchman, on seeing Mrs. Siddons play Isabella, in the 
*Fatal Marriage,* declared her performance to be very fine, but said that the 
pathetic effect was by no means equal to what he had witnessed in Paris, 
at the performance of a petite play called 'Misanthropy and Repentance.' 
'I was obliged,* says he, 'to hold my umbrella over my head, to prevent 
my clothes from being drenched with the showers of tears, which fell from 
the boxes over my head.' 

The Heir to an Irish Estate.— Sure and V m heir to a splendid 
estate under my father's will. When he died, he ordered my brother to 
divide the house wid me, and by St. Patrick he did it — for he tuck the 
inside himself, and gave me the outside. 

An old proverb says. Talent shakes the bush, Tact catches the bird. 

A Commander of Malta, very avaricious, had two pages, who once com- 
plained to him that they had no shirts to wear. He called his major-domo : 
*Tell the wife of my farmer to sow some hemp; when it is grown, let her 
spin it, and make shirts for these little dandies.' The pages laughed. *Ah! 
Tou young rascals, if you are so happy as to laugh, you may just as well 
be without shirts!' ana he countermanded his orders. 

If thou seest a man whose profession of kindness exceeds sincerity, look 
well to thy purse or principles. 

Female Education. — 'What is wanting,' said Napolean, 'that the youth 
of France may be well educated?' 'Mothers!' said Madame Campan. This 
reply struck the Emperor. 'Here', said he, 'is indeed a true system of edu- 
cation. Let it be our care to train up mothers, who shall know how to 
educate their children.* 

A young lady being addressed by a gentleman much older than herself, 
observed to him, the only objection she had to a union with him, was the 
probability of his dying before her, and leaving her to feci the sorrows of 
widowhood. To which he made the following ingenious and complimentary 
reply. — 'Blessed is the man who has a virtuous wife, for the number of 
his days shall be doubled. 
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THIIS'GS WOETH KI^^OWIJ^G. 

Motion, — The common watch, it is said, beats or ticks 17,160 times an 
hour. This is 411,840 a day, 150,424,510 a year, allowing the year to be 
365 days and six hours. Sometimes watches will run witn care* 100 yeara. 
In that case it would last to beat 15,042,456,000 times! The watch is made 
of hard metal, but I can tell you of a curious machine which is made of 
something not so hard as brass or steel — it is not much harder than the tiesh 
of vour arm — yet it will beat more than 5000 times an hour, 120,000 times 
a day and 43,830,000 times a year. It will sometimes, though not oitea„ 
last 100 years; and when it does it beats 4,843,000,000 times. One might 
think this last machine, soft as it is, would wear out sooner than the other, 
but it does not. I will tell you one thing more— you have this little machine 
about you. You need not feel in your pocket, for it is not there. It is in 
your body, you can feel it beat; it is—your heart. 

The number of square inches of surface in a man of ordinary height and 
bulk is 2,500, the number of pores, therefore, 7,000,000; and the number of 
inches of perspiratory tube, 1,750,000; that is, 145,833 feet, or 46,600 y aids, 
or nearly 28 miles. 

Lanouaoe. — Adelung, in hi« Mithridates, enumerated 3064 languages and 
dialects; but M. Balbi reports a total of 850 distinct languages, and more 
than 60W0O dialects. Of the 850 languages, 153 belong to Asia, 53 to Europe, 
114 to Africa, 117 to Oceania, and 413 to America. And this number M. 
Balbi expects to see increased by more accurate researches in Africa and 
America. 

Sea Terms. — Windward, from whence the wind blows; leeward^ to which 
it blows; starboard, the right ot the stern; larboard, the left; starboard helm, 
when you go to the left; but when to the ri^ht, instead of larboard helm, kebn 
U'port; li^ you may, go nearer to the wind; theis (thus,) you are near 
enough; luff no near, you are tm near the wind; the tiller, the handle of 
the rudder; the capstan, the weigher of the anchor; the bmtlines, the ropes 
which move the body of the sail, the bunt being the body; the bowlines, 
those which spread out the sails, and make them swell. Itatlines, the rope 
ladders by which the sailors climb the shrouds; the companion, the cabin- 
head ; reefs, the divisions by which the sails are contracted ; stimsails, additional 
sails, spread for the purpose of catching all the wind possible ; the fore-mast, 
main-mast, mizen-mast; fone, the head; aft, the stern; being pooped (the 
very sound of which telb one that it must oe something very terrible,) having 
the stem beaten in by the sea; to belay a rope, to fasten it. The sheets, 
a term for various ropes; the halyards, ropes which extend the topsails; the 
painter, the rope which fastens the boat to the vessel; the eight points of 
the compass, south, south and by east, south-south east, south-east and by 
east, south-east, east south and by east, east south-east, east and by south- 
east. The knowledge of these points is termed * 'knowing how to box the 
compass." 

Alphabets. — The English alphabet contains twenty-four letters; to which, if 
wc add i and v. consonants, there will be twentv-six; the French contains 
twenty-three; the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, twenty-two each ; 
the Arabic twenty-eight; the Persian thirty-one; the Tm-kish thirty -three; 
the Georgian thirty-six; the Coptic thirty -two; the Muscovite forty-three; 
the Greek twenty-four; the I^tin twenty-two; the Sclavonic twenty-seven; 
the Dutch twenty-six; the Spanish twenty-seven; the Italian twenty; the 
Ethiopic and Tartarian, each two hundred and two; the Indians of Bengal 
twenty-one; the Burmese nineteen; the Chinese have, properly speaking, no 
alphabet, except we call their whole language by that name; their letters are 
words, or rather hieroglyphics, amounting to about eighty thousand. 
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WORDS OE WISDOM. 



"If thou hast read all this book, and art never the better, yet catch this flower 
before thou goest out of the garden, and peradvcnture the scent thereof mil bring 
thee back to smell the rest."— jHcnry Smith. 



The evils of the world will continue until philosophers become kings, or 
kings become philosophers. — Plato. 

Those men who destroy a healthful constitution of body by intemperance, 
as manifestly kill themselves as those who hang, or poison, or drown themselves. 
— Sherlock. 

The punishment of criminals should be of use; when a man is hanged he 
is good for nothing. — Voltaire, 

If a man be compassionate towards the affliction of others, it shows that 
his heart is like the noble tree that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. 
— Bacon. 

When Hofer was led to be shot, he was asked to kneel, but he lepUed, 
"I have always stood upright before my Creator, and in that posture I will 
give up my spirit to him." — Life of Hofer. 

Covetousness, like a candle ill made, smothers the splendour of a happy 
fortune in its own grease. — F. 

He who in the same given time can produce more than many others, has 
vigour; he who can produce more and better, has talents; he who can produce 
what none else can, has geniiis. — Lavater. 

To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious act a man is capahle of; it is, 
in some measure, doing the business of God. — Pope. 

Prudence is the virtue of civilized nations. — The Savage, 

The best government is that in which the law speaks instead of the lawyer. 
— Fitz-Raymond. 

Assuredlv if the Church of England be a nursing-mother to her own 
children, sne is also, generally speaking, a quiet neighlwur to those of other 
families. — Lord Brougham. 

Truth is as impossible to be soiled by an outward touch as the sunbeam. 
— Milton. 

A divine ought to calculate his sermon as an astrologer does his almanack, 
to the meridian of the place and people where he lives. — Tom Brotcn, 
A tradesman is never too high to rail, nor too low to rise. — Be Foe, 
Marriage is the nursery of Heaven. — Jeremy Taylor. 

There is in most people a reluctance and unwillingness to be forgotten. 
We observe, even among the vulgar, how fond they are to have an inscription 
over their ^v^lscs.— Swift. 

Narrow-souled people are like narrow-necked bottles, the less they have 
in them the more noise they make in pouring it out. — Pope. 

What maintains one vice will bring up two chMren.— Franklin. 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to him whose whole employment 
is to watch its flight. —/oA;i«o». 

Flattery is a sort of bad money to which our vanity gives currency. — 
Bochefoucault. 

Before an affliction is digested, consolation ever comes too soon; and after 
it is digested it comes too late. — Sterne. 

Our virtues would bo proud, if our faults whipped them not; and our 
crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our virtues. — Shakspere. 

We seldom find people ungrateful so long as you are in a condition to 
serve them. — Rochefoucault. 

Some men use no other means to acquire respect, than by insisting on it, and 
it sometimes answers their purpose, as it does a highwayman's in regard to 
money. — Shenstone. 
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THE TEA ROSE. 

BY MBS. H. B. BEECHEH STOWE. 



Part I. 

Thebb it stood in its little green vase, on a light ebony 
stand, in the window of the drawing-room. The rich satin 
curtains, with their costly fringes, swept down on either side 
of it, and around it glittered every rare and fanciful trifle 
which wealth can offer to luxury, and yet that simple rose 
was the fairest of them aU. So pure it looked — ^its white 
leaves just touched with that delicious creamy tint, peculiar 
to it& kind, its cup so frill, so perfect, its head bending as if 
it were sinking and melting away in its own richness — oh, 
when did man ever make anything like the living perfect 
flower! 

But the simlight that streamed through the window revealed 
something &irer than the rose. Eeclined on an ottoman, in 
a deep recess, and intently engaged with a book, lay what 
seemed the living counterpart of that so lovely flower. The 
cheek so pale, so spiritual, the face so ftdl of high thought, 
the fur forehead, the long downcast lashes, and the expression 
of the beautiful mouth, so sorrowful, yet so subdued and 
sweet — it seemed like the picture of a dream. 

"Florence! — ^Florence!" echoed a merry and musical voice, 
in a sweet impatient tone. Turn your head, reader, and you 
will see a dark and sparkling maiden, the very model of some 
little wilful elf, bom of mischief and motion, with a dancing 
eye, a foot that scarcely seemed to touch the carpet, and a 
smile so multiplied by dimples, that it seemed like a thousand 
smiles at once. "Come Florence, I say," said the little fairy, 
"put down that wise, good, excellent volume, and talk with 
a poor little mortal — come, descend from your cloud, my dear." 

The fair apparition thus adjured, obeyed, and, loolang up, 
revealed just the eyes you expected to see beneath suchlicb; 
eyes deep, pathetic, and rich, as a strain of sad music. 

"I say, cousin," said the 'darke ladye,' "I 've been thinking 
what you are to do with your pet rose when you go to New 
York — as to our great consternation you are going to do — ^you 
know it would be a sad pity to leave it with such a scatter- 
brain as I am. I do love flowers, that's a fact; that is, I 
like a regular bouquet, cut off and tied up to carry to a 
2. p 
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THE T£A HOSE. 



party; but as to all this tending and fussing that is necessary 
to keep them growing, I 've no gifts in that line.'* 

**Make yourself quite easy as to that, Kate," said Florence, 
with a smile, "I 've no intention of calling upon your talents; 
I have an asylum for my favourite." 

**0h, then you know just what I was going to say; Mrs. 
llarshall, I presume has been speaking to you; she was here 
yesterday, and I was very pathetic upon the subject, telling 
her the loss youx favourite would sustain, and so forth, and 
she said how delighted she should be to have it in her 
greenhouse, it is in such a fine state now, so full of buds. 
I told her I knew you would like it, of all things, to give 
it to her; you were always so fond of Mrs. Man^all, you 
know." 

"Nay, Kate, I'm sorry, but I have otherwise engaged it." 
"Who can it be to? You have so few intimates here." 
"Oh, only one of my odd fancies." 
"But do tell me, Florence." 

""Well, cousin, you know the little pale girl to whom we 
give sewing." 

"What, Uttle Mary Stephens? How absurd! This is just 
of a piece, Florence, with your other motherly, old maidish 
ways~-^ressing doUs for poor children, making caps, and knit- 
ting socks for all the dirty little babies in the region round 
about. I do believe that you have made more caUs in those 
two vile, ill-smelling alleys at the back of our house, than ever 
you have in Chesnut Street, though you know everybody has 
been half-dying to see you; and now, to crown all, you must 
give this choice little bijou to a sempstress girl, when one of 
your most intimate friends, in your own ckss, would value 
Xt so highly. What in the world can people in their circum- 
stances want with flowers?" 

"Just the same that I do," replied Florence, calmly. "Have 
you never noticed that the litde girl never comes here without 
looking wistfully at the opening buds? and don't you remem- 
ber the morning when she asked me so prettily if I would 
let her mother come and see it, she was so fond of flowers." 

"But, Florence, only think of this rare flower standing on 
a table with ham, eggs, cheese, and flour, and stifled in the 
close little room where Mrs. Stephens and her daughter manage 
to wash, iron, cook, and nobody knows what besides." 

"Well, Kate, and if I were obliged to live in one coarse 
room, and wash, iron, and cook as you say — if I bad to spend 
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every moment of my time in hard toil, with no prospect from 
my window but a brick sidewalk, or a dirty lane, such a 
flower as this would be untold happiness to me." 

"Pshaw, Florence — all sentiment; poor people have no time 
to be sentimental: besides I don't think it will grow with 
them — ^it is a greenhouse flower, and used to delicate living." 

"Oh, as to that, a flower never inquires whether its owner 
be rich or poor; and Mrs. Stephens, whatever else she has 
not, has simshine of as good a quality as that which streams 
through our window. The beautiM things that God makes 
are the gift of all alike. You wiU see that my little rose 
will be as well and merry in Mrs. Stephens's room as in ours." 

"Well, after all, how odd! When one gives to poor people, 
one wants to give them something useful — a bushel of pota- 
toes, or a ham for example." 

"Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must be had; but, 
having ministered to the first and most craving wants, why not 
add any little pleasures or gratifications that we may have it in 
our power to give. I know that there* are many of the poor 
who have fine feeling and a keen sense of the beautiful, which 
rusts out and dies because they are too hard pressed to pro- 
cure it one gratification. Poor Mrs. Stephens, for example, 
I know she would enjoy birds, and flowers, and music as 
much as I do. I have seen her eye kindle as she has looked 
on these things in our drawing-room, and yet not one beau- 
tiful thing can she command. From necessity, her room, her 
clothing, all that ahe has, must be coarse and plain. You 
should have seen the almost rapture that she and Mary Mt 
when I offered them my rose." 

"Dear me, all this may be true, but I never thought of 
it before. I never thought that these hard-working people 
had any idea of taste 

"Then why do you see so often the geranium or rose careftdly 
nursed in an old cracked teapot in the poorest room, or the 
morning glories planted in a box, and made to twine around 
the window. Do not all these show how every human heart 
yearns after the beautiful? You remember how Mary our 
washerwoman sat up a whole night after a hard day's work, 
that she might make her first baby a i»retty little dress to 
be baptized in." 

"Yes, I remember, and how I laughed at you for making 
such a tai^ little cap for it." 
'^f^ Katy, I tkmk that the of perHwt ddOght and 
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satisfection with which the poor girl regarded her haby in its 
new dress and cap, was something quite worth creating: I do 
believe she could not have thanked me more, if I had sent 
her a barrel of flour." 

**WeU, I never before thought of giving to the poor any- 
thing but what they really needed, and I have always been 
willing to do that when I could without going far out of my 
way." 

*'Well, cousin, if our Heavenly Pather gave to us as we 
often give, we should have only coarse shapeless piles of pro- 
vision, lying about the world, instead of all the beautiful 
variety of trees, fruits, and flowers which now delight us." 

**Well, well, cousin, I suppose you are right, but pray have 
mercy on my poor head: it is too small to hold so many new 
ideas at once; even go on your own way:" and the little lady 
began practising a waltzing step before the glass with great 
satisfbuition. 



Pabt. II. 

It was a very small room, and lighted by only one window. 
There was no carpet on the floor; there was a clean but 
coarsely-covered bed in one comer; a cupboard with a few 
plates and dishes in the other; a chest of drawers, and before 
the window stood a small cherry stand, quite new, and indeed 
the only article in the room that seemed so. A pale sickly- 
looking woman of about forty, was leaning back in her rocking 
chair, her eyes closed, and her lips compressed as if in pain. 
She rocked backward and forward a few moments, pressed 
her hand hard upon her eyes, and then languidly riBsumed 
the flne stitching on which she had been busy since morning; 
The door opened, and a slender little girl of about twelve 
years of age entered, her large blue eyes dilated, and abso- 
lutely radiant with delight, as she held up the small vase 
with the rose-tree in it. 

"Oh, see! mother, see! there's one in foil bloom, and two 
more half out, beautiful buds!" 

The poor woman's face brightened, as she looked first on 
the rose, and then on her sickly girl, on whose lace she had 
not seen so bright a colour for months. 

**God bless her!" said she, involimtarily. 

**Miss Florence! I knew you would feel so, mother; don't, 
it make your headache better to see ttiis flower! Now yoa 
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won't look so wishful at the gardeners' stands in the market, 
will you? We have a rose handsomer than any of theirs. 
Why it seems to me, that it is worth as much to us as our 
whole little garden used to be. See, how many more buds 
there are on it, just count, and only smell the flower! 
Where shall we put it?" and Mary skipped about the room, 
placing her treasure first in one position, and then in another, 
and walking off to see the effect, till her mother gently re- 
minded her that the rose-tree could not preserve its beauty 
without sunlight. 

"Oh yes, truly!" said Mary; "well, then, it must be 
here on this new stand. How glad I am that we have such 
a handsome new one for it, it will look so much better." 
And Mrs. Stephens laid down her work and folded a piece of 
newspaper, on which the treasure was duly deposited. 

"There," said Mary watching the arrangement eagerly, 
"that will do; no though, it does not shew both the buds — 
turn it farther round — a little more — ^there, it's right;" and 
Mary walked round the room, to view the rose in various 
positions, after which she insisted that her mother should go 
with her to the outside to see how it looked there. "How 
kind it was in Miss Florence to think of giving this to us," 
said Mary, "though she has done so much for us, and given 
us so many things, yet this present seems the best of all, 
because it seemed as if she thought of us, and knew just how 
we felt, and so few do that." 

"Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Stephens, sighing. 

What a bright afternoon that small gift made in that little 
room. How much faster Mary's tongue and fingers fiew the 
livelong day, and Mrs. Stephens, in the happiness of her child, 
almost forgot that she had a headache, and thought £is she 
sipped her evening cup of tea, that she felt stionger than 
she had done for some time. 

That rose! its sweet infiuence died not with that first day. 
Through all the long cold winter that followed, the watching, 
tending, and cherishing of that flower, awakened a thousand 
pleasant trains of thought that b^^led the sameness and 
weariness of their life. Every day the fair growing thing 
put forth some firesh beauty; a bud — a leaf — or a new shoot 
constantly excited fresh deHght in its possessors. 

As it stood in the window, the passer-by would sometimes 
stop and gaze, attracted by its beauty, and then how proud 
and happy was Mary,, nor did even the serious and careworn 
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widow, notice with indifSarenoe when she saw the eyt of a 
chanoe visitor rest admiringly on their favonrite. 

But little did Florence know when she gave that gift, that 
there was twined aronnd it an invisible tluiead, that reached 
far and brightly into the web of her destiny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall, graceful young 
man called at the lowly room to receive and pay for some 
linen which the widow had been making up. He was a way- 
farer and stranger in the place, relcommended through the 
charity of some of Mrs. Stephens's patrons. His eye, as he 
was going out, rested admiringly upon the rose; he stopped 
and looked earnestly at it. 

"It was given to us," said the little Mary quickly, "by a 
a young lady as sweet and beautiful as that is." 

"Ah!" said the stranger, turning and fixing upon her a 
pair of very bright eyes, pleased and rather struck with the 
simplicity of the communication, "and how came she to give 
it to you, my little girl?" 

"Oh, because we are poor, and mother is sick, and we 
never can have anything pretty. We used to have a garden 
once, and we loved flowers so much, and Miss Florence found 
all this out, and so she gave us this." 

"Florence!" echoed the stranger. 

"Yes, Miss Florence L'Estrange, a beautiful young lady — 
they say she was from foreign parts, though she speaks Eng- 
lish just like any other lady, only sweeter." 

"Is she here now? is she in this city?" said the gentleman 
eagerly. 

"No, she left some months ago," said the widow; but no- 
ticing the sudden shade of disappointment on his face, she 
added, "but you can find all about her by inquiring at her aunt, 
Mrs. Carlisle's, No. 10, street." 

As the result of this, Florence received from the office in 
the next mail a letter, in a handwriting that made her trem- 
ble. During the many early years of her life spent in France, 
^e had well learned that writing; had loved as a woman 
like her loves— only once; but there had been obstacles of 
parents and friends, separation, and long suspense, till at 
length, for many bitter years, she had befieved that the re- 
lentless sea had closed for ever over that hand and heart; 
and it was this belief that had touched, with such sweet 
calm sorrow, every line in her lovely fece. But this letter 
told her that he was living, that he had traOed her, even ad 
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a hidden streamlet may be traced — ^by the fireshness, the 
greenness of heart, which her deeds of kindness had left 
wherever she had passed. 

And thus much said, do our fair readers need any help in 
finishing this story for themselves? Of course not. 



A HANDFUL OF ROSES, 

Blis8« (that empreas-rM^, whose odorovi power« 
And blushing cups at noon's delicious hour 
Pour'd on my senses, from its emerald seats, 
A blaze of beauties, and a cloud of sweets,) 
Now, lost its glowing gems and green attire, 
Met my sad eves a rude unsightly briar. 
Menaced my nand with thorns as near 1 drew, 
And wept its ravish'd flowers in tears of dew. 

Jf. O, lewis. 

If Jove would give the leafy bowers 

A queen for all the world of flowers, 

The Hose would be the choice of Jove, 

And blush the queen of every grove. 

Sweetest child or weeping morning, 

Gem, the vest of earth adorning, 

Eye of flowerets, glow of lawns, 

Bud of beauty nursed by dawns. Sappho, 

Mo80, thou' art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 
^oset thou art llie fbndest child 
Of dimi^ed Spring,— the wood-mjmph wild! 

Oh, rote! that on thy prickly tree, 
Bightest thyself in boastful glee, 

As beautiful beyond compare— 
What, what art thou, with all thy graoe. 
To paragem thee to the face 

Of her, whom Qod had deck*d so fair? 

I sent tliee late a rosp wreath. 

Net so tmich honouring thee, 
At ginag ft a hope that tbero 

It erad net wither'd be; 
But ihe« iliereatt didst only breathe, 

And seaf st it back to me, 
Since whea it grows and ssidlB, I swear^ 

Not flf itself but thee. Ben Jetmn. 

Gather ye roM-buds while ye may. 

Old lime is still a-fljing; 
And this same flower, that smiles to-day, 

Xs^aonww wiH be dying. Serriek, 
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UxiiEK this title we purpose presenting to ooir leadeiB a 
series of paperby which shall take them into the hy-wvys of 
English history, and present to them somie of the most re- 
markable personages who have figured in our national annals^ 
not in the stiff attitudes and C0:)»nonious attire of kings and 
queens, and altogether great people, properly dressed, and 
grouped, and arranged tor the historic^ tableaux of Alison 
and Macaulay, but in the unconstrained freedom, and familiar 
intercourse of private life; acting and speaking, laughing and 
weeping, precisely like other folk, and thus vindicating their 
claim to share in the sympathies of our conmion humanity. 
Shakspere himself has told us that — 

"All the world's a stage; 
And all the men and women merrly players;" 

and to the great personages of history do we more especially 
apply this axiom, regarding them too much as mere abstractions; 
beings so far removed from the routine of daily life, as to 
seem altogether of a different nature from ourselves, whereas, 
we should remember, that but for the accidents of birth or 
education, or some other fortuitous circumstance, they would 
be jostling us in our cvery-day path; meeting us in tbe mart 
and counting-house, sitting with us by the fbreside, sharing in 
our prosperity or adversity, and fighting side by side with 
us the great battle of lifie. If we thought of all this, we 
should be more tolerant of the faults and ^e weaknesses which 
the state dresses of these great actors in the historic drama 
cannot altogether hide; and this, too, without abating one jot 
or tittle of our proper respect for their lofty stations, our 
admiration for their virtues and talents, and acts of real great- 
ness and goodness. 

Thus much by way of prologue! Now let us pass behind 
the curtain, and look upon the first group which presents 
itself in the green room of our imagination. 

THE FAIR LADY ANNE. 

BY THE EDITOE. 

"How say ye she is called? Boleyn — Anne Boleyn; daughter 
of Sir Thomas, down here at Hever Castle? God's truth 1 the 
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wench is Mr. Methinka, Lard Surrey, thy Gteraldine would 
scarcely bear comparison.'* 

• "Nay, nay, my liege!" replied the person so addressed. 
**BeH^e thou not a lover will admit that there are others 
fairer than his mistress. She is to him the brightest star of 
any that shineth in the galaxy of heaven — the sweetest flower 
that blossoms to beautify his pathway here — the rarest gem that 
glitters in his sight, and sets him longing for its possession. 
But, to say truth, yon medden is a comely and a fair. She 
hath a step stately as Juno's, yet light and graceful as the 
frolic nymphs that wait on buskined Bian; a form of Na- 
ture's delicatest fasihioning: Cytherea, when rising from the 
briny element, looked not more beautiful. Her eyes, how 
large, how lustrous; and the glance she sends, how fraught 
with love's own eloquence! and what a smile of most bewil- 
dering sweetness plays round her Hps, so ripe and cherry- like." 

"Enough, my Lord!" somewhat impatiently exclaimed the 
first speaker. "You poets make a deity of wcmian, investing 
her with all those attributes which least may fit her for this 
workday world. For me, I care not for your goddesses, your 
fair divinities — too pure, too holy for a mortal's love. No, by 
my soul! with all her imperfections and her faults, give me a 
living, breathing, loving womMi; one whom I can entwine 
mine arms about, and feel her heart re^onsive beat to mine. 
But, hush! she comes this way. I will retire, my Lord; do 
thou with pleasant speeches so beguile the time, that she shall 
never heed the going on't, till I have changed this dress, all 
travel-soiled, and stand before her as a monarch should." 

The, reader is by this time doubtless aware that the speakers 
in the foregoing dialogue, are Henry the Eighth and the Earl 
of Surrey; and the beautiful and unfortunate Anne Boleyn is 
the maiden who has attracted the notice of the amorous monarch, 
kindling a flame in his bosom which shall light her to the 
scaffold. The scene is the garden at Penshurst, where, amid 
the trim parterres, straight paths leading to quaintly-fashioned 
arbours, marble terraces, and shrubs clipped by the hand of 
man into a thousand fanciful devices, she was wont to pass 
many hours of her hapi)y existence, musing "in maiden med- 
itation fancy free" upon the beauties of art and nature which 
surrounded her. Penshurst Place, which afterwards became so 
celebrated as having given birth to that accomplished warrior, 
statesman, poet, and philosopher. Sir Philip Sidney, justly 
named the "incomparable," was then in its palmy state of 
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splendoiir and magnifioence; the grounds haying be^ freshly 
laid out, and beautified, and the mansion fitted np as* an oeea^ 
sional residence for royalty; it having reverted to the crown 
in the attaintnre of its late possessor, ihe Duke of Bueldnghan^ 
for high treason. 

The steward of the demesne, a gentleman of good \niQi and 
breeding, with whom her father was on t^ms of intimaey, 
had invited the lovely Anne to wander at her ''own sweet 
will" amid the shady groves and sonny lawns of this enchantmg 
spot; and she had ridden over from Hever Castle on the day 
in question, being unaware of the presence of the king, who 
had arrived somewhat unexpectedly that morning, and little 
dreaming how momentous to her would be the visit. 

Slowly the maid advanced toward the leafy scre^i which 
hid the noble poet firom her view; now pausing to inhale the 
fragrance of a fiower; now to admire a statue; now lingering 
by a fount, whose erystal jets gleamed in Ihe sunshine, and 
glittered like a shower of diamonds as the waters returned 
scattered and broken to the basin. In one hand she held a 
book, it was Gower*s ''Conffessio Amantes," a poem, as its title 
sufficiently indicates, descriptive of the tender passion; and, it 
would seem, by the heaving of her bosom, the flushii^ of her 
cheek, and the soft languishing expression of her large dark 
eyes, that her heart was not insensible to the witeheiy of a 
theme so seductive to a maiden of eighteeo, for such appeared 
to be about her age. 

Again she pauses, but it is not to examine flower, or fount, 
or statue; the book is opened, and she reads, it may be tar 
the hundredth time, half audibly, the following lines, written 
in pencil, on the inner side of the cover: — 

^What word is that, that diangeth not. 
Though it be turned, and made in twain? 
It is mine, Arnie, God it wot, 
The only causer of my pain; 
Hy loFe that meedeth with disdain, 
Tet is it loved, what will you more? 
It is my salve, and eke my sore."* 

Above this, written in ink, and in bolder characters, the curious 
observer might note — 

MASTER THOMAS WTATT, HTS BOOKE; 
followed by — 

Commended to the notice of that Paragon op Beatttib, 

THE OENTLB LaDIE AnNIB, 

• Bui of Swrey's Poems. . ■ 
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moare faintly traced, as if the writer feared his temeritj might 
give oiSence. Sueh, however, did not appear to be the effect, 
as a sweet smile stole over tibe face of the maiden while pe- 
nMong .the words, and her eyes sparkled with innocent pleasure. 
She starts, and hastily closes the book, as a voice, rich and 
melodious^ rung through the green alleys, harmonizing with 
the mnrmnr of the fountains, the singing of the birds, and 
the whisper of the breeze, which stirred the blossom-laden 
branches, and shrubs of spicy perfume, until the atmosphere 
was impregnated with delicious odours. 

"Id thb delightful season, rife with bud and blossom, 

To her mate the turtle telleth her soft tale; 
Verdure-clad is every hill— ievery Talley's bosom, 

Where in feathers newly ol^tiied sings the Nightingale. 
Well we know that summer's come, every spray now springeth; 

In the park the hart hath him^ his old horns on the pale; 
Ik the brake the stately buck his winter coat he flingeth; 

.'Neath the tide the nshei gUde, with new-repaired scale. 

The adder «sasts his slongh away* the swallow swift pnrsueth, 

Through the grass;^ meadow, the gauzy-winged flies; 
The busy bee, with industry, her summer work now doeth; 

'Winter's gone, beneath whose touch every flow'ret dies. 
An things bright and beautiful, that ean give man pleasure, 

Meet the view where'er we turn; but, sweet Ladie, thou 
Bicher art in loveliness— fairer beyond measure 

Than aught beneath the blessed sun; so to thee I bow!*' 

At ^e conclusion of this madrigal,* the singer, who, as our 
readers may have conjectured, was the Earl of Surrey, sprang 
from his hiding-place, and sinking graceftdly on one knee before 
the startled maiden, addressed her thus: — "Porgive me, oh, 
lovely Ladie, for intruding uninvited into thy presence; but if 
thou walkest thus abroad in the full resplendency of thy charms, 
blame not a poor moth if he is dazzled by the blaze, and 
irresistibly drawn to bask therein. But," he continued, lowering 
his voice, first having looked careftdly round to see that no 
one was approaching, "a truce to compliments! Fair maiden, 
I have that to say which greatly imports thee: thou wilt, 
perhaps, place greater confidence in luj words when I tell 
thee that I am Henry Howard, thy cousin, and the dear friend 
of Thomas Wyatt, who mav have mentioned my name in thy 
presence. That thou art the lovely Anne, I am weU assured, 
from the faithful description he has given me of thy beauty, 

• Excepting the last four lines an adaptatkm from the Earl of Surrey's beautiful 
sonnet, beginning— 

*'In the soote Maoa that tad and hlooin forth brings." 
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and from having once seen tiiee, some years ago, when with 
thy hther, Sir Thomas Boleyn, thou visitedst the Wyatts a* 
Allington Castle. Suffice it, however, that I do know that 
thou art the object of my Mend's dearly-cherished love; there- 
fore would I avert from thee a threatened danger. Fly tt6m 
this spot, I conjure thee! as thou vainest the afSsctions him 
to whom thou art dearer than life; as thou wouldest escape a 
doom of infamy and lasting sorrow! Get thee to horse; afid 
pause not — ^tarry not, till thou art once more beneath tbe 
shelter of thy paternal roof! Thou hast he^n seen by to^, 

who ^But another time all shall be explained. "We lose the 

opportunity of escape by longer tarriance. Come, I will con- 
duct thee to the gate!" 

So saying, he arose from his kneeling posture, and taking 
the passive haad of the maiden, — ^who had stood with pale 
cheeks and wondering eyes, listening to the torrent of wOTds 
which he poured forth — and hastily conducting her to an 
embattled postern, which opened upon the court-yard of the 
mansion, he with a courtly salutation bade her "God speed!'* 
in tones which proved the sincerity of the wish. Alitrmed, 
she knew not why, the fair Anne crossed the court, summoned 
her attendant, and ere many minutes had elapsed, her palfrey 
was cantering across the noble park, now seen, now hidden, 
behind the clumps of giant oaks, wide-spreading chesnuts, and 
beautiful silver-leaved beeches, with which the ground was, 
and is to the present day, richly diversified. 

Meanwhile the Earl had returned to his station, and with 
downcast looks was pacing to and fro, awaiting King Harry's 
arrival. He knew the disposition of the impetuous monarch 
too well not to dread the effect of his anger; but, like a brave 
spirit, prepared himself to meet whatever might be the result. 
Nor was he long kept in suspense; the weU-known "adi, ha!" 
broke upon his ear, and a finely-proportioned, though somewhat 
portly man was seen issuing from a shady alley, the jewels on 
his person flashing as he came into the sunshine, and the 
plumes in his velvet cap dancing in the breeze. There was a 
smile on his broad, bluff, and not unhandsome countenanee as 
he emerged from the shade, which quickly gave place to a less 
agreeable expression, when he perceived that the Earl was alone, 
and his favourite exclamation, **by the Mother of God!" broke 
forth when he had gazed around, and fully convinced himself 
that the maiden had indeed left the place. *Hy Loird .of 
Surrey, how's this? I bade ye keep the wench in parlance 
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till I had changed my travel-soiled habiliinents. Ye are not 
wont to fell in such a duty; nor, by my haJidom! will I be- 
lieve that ye have lost the art of pleasing on a sudden — ^ha?" 

**My Liege," replied the Earl, "I might not retain the maid 
against her will." 

' 'Against her will?" repeated the incensed king, "ye should 
have so wrought upon her by soft speeches and pleasant 
flatteries that, like a bird charmed by the glance of basilisk, 
she had remained, nor felt an inclination to stir hence." Then, 
stamping with his foot, as the sense of disappointment inflamed 
his passions, he continued, "We'll see, we'll see, whether a 
short conflnement in the Tower may not improve thy powers 
of pleasing — ^ha!" and, turning, strode away, leaving the Earl 
to meditate on his probabte pimishment. 

The monarch seldom threatened what he meant not to per- 
form; and shortly after, our noble poet might be seen confined 
within a gloomy apartment of the Tower of London, a warning 
and example to dl who would dare disobey an imperious 
master. Yet was he cheered, and supported by the conscious- 
ness of rectitude; and the man who could write this in his 
imprisonment was not likely to despair because he had lost the 
fjftvour of a capricious tyrant. — 

**Thraldoin at large hath made this prison free, 
Danger, well past, remembered, works delight. 
Of lingering dpuots such hope is sprung, pardie! 
That nought I find displeasant in my sight." 



HINTS ON HISTORY. 

The tombstone of the Past. The coral rock, formed by innumerable gene- 
rations of living beings, which slowly grows up from the bed of the ocean 
towards light and life above its surface. A highly-seasoned hash for to-da^'s 
guests from the fragments of yesterday's repast. Time's embellished souvenir. 

Definitions of Miatory hy ''The Council of Four," 

HierroRT has no true importance; but as it contains a moral lesson, it 
should be explored, not for scenes of carnage^ but for instructions in the 
government of mankind. The knowledge of times past is good only, as it 
instrhcts us to avoid mistaikes, to imitate virtues, to improve by experience. 
— Sismondi, 

ATI History, as far as it is an affair of memory, can only be reckoned a 
saj^ess, heartless thistle, for pedanic chaffinches; but on the other hand, like 
nature, it has highest value for us, for as we, by means of it, as by means 
of nature can divine and read the Infinite Spirit, who with nature and history, 
as with letters, legibly writes to us. He who finds a Crod in the physical 
world, will also find oiie in the moral, which is history. Nature forces 
on. oar heart a Creator; HUtory a providence.-V#a» Faul JRichter, 
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HINTS TO HANDSOME MEN. 

BY THE "PRBTTT WOMAK." 

TTxLiiE woman, men cannot be jndged by mles — ^they are 
poor, illogically constructed creatures at the best — if th^y ieirfe 
plain, one does not know why they are so — if they are tolerable 
in appearance, one is in a similar j)redicament — on paper, and 
beneath the power of pen and ink, they are, as in most other 
circumstances an unmanageable, perverse, and provoking sex. 

I have requested the friend who obligingly su^;e8ted that 
the reason the ladies of this age were not beauties was because 
they were all blues, to help me out a little with my hiiits 
upon his fellow-men, but he can say nothing; nothing new or 
interesting can be stated of that inferior portion of the crartion 
which disposeth itself gregariously in clubs, and sitteth ever 
at the foot of its own table. 

We cannot dismiss this subject with the general rcfle, that 
plain men are always clever, and handsome ones always stupid; 
two or three great living instances disprove such an assertion; 
nor may we conclude that mind is constitutionally opposed to 
matter, and that little men have always great minds, and 
vice versdy we have the same tall instances to point io in 
proof of the reverse of this. 

Certainly Napolean was little — England's Bnke was by no 
means tall — Alexander was short and slight — so was that master 
soldier Caesar Borgia — Philetus of Cos was so small that he 
always carried leaden weights in his pocket to preserve himself 
from being blown away by the wind. The Logician Alypius 
measured but one foot and a half in height, and seemed to 
be, in fact, nearly aU soul — Socrates was short — Pope was 
dwarfish and deformed — so was that calumniated Bichard III., 
whose great soul chafed within a little withered shell. 

On the other hand, Achilles, Hector, Alcibiades, were tall 
— tall was the Norman conquerer of England — ^tall the kin^y 
Harold— tall was Charlemagne, while his father, of whom we 
hear but little, was sumamed "the small'* — tall were those 
great Louises, who swayed France so many years — tall was the 
admirable Crichton — Horace Walpole was long and thin — ^while 
Mirabeau towered above his fellow-men in stature as he did 
in intellect, in supreme and magnificent mental endowment. 

You will perceive, gentle reader, by these random examples, 
that the male sex cannot be measured by any rule. I have 
ever noticed, while studying history, that when a fittie hero 
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appears on the scene, a tall pendant is generallj ready to 
contrast with him in hodily gifts, and frequently to eclipse 
him in fortune and in conduct; as often do we find the great 
man of the time remarkable for his ugliness, as was Oliver 
Cromwell, or for beauty, as was Napolean. 

As for costume, the remarks that may be made upon that 
of the ladies, with regard to its progressive improvement, by 
no means applies to that of their sterner partners; the dress 
of the latter has never been so hideous and unbecoming as it 
is at prc§ent since the days of the venerable Bede, who is 
represented in a species of long night-gown, buttoned tightly 
around his throat and descending in a straight line below his 
feet 

Agamemnon and Achilles look very well in pictures, with 
their nodding plumes, their shields, their helmets, their sandals, 
their pomp and circumstance of martial dress, but they and 
their compeers must in reality have been anything but agree- 
able in appearance, deriving, as they could have done, very 
little benefit from razors, soap, pocket-handkerchiefs, gloves, 
macassar oil, combs, or brushes. 

Worse still must have been the early part of the dark ages, 
when costume and manners were equally unrefined, as in the 
days of Troy; but without the splendid gloss of armour, with- 
out the dancing plumes, without the graceful flow of the 
"leopard's painted pride," such as dignified the airy movements 
of the beautiful Paris, — all the poetry of effect gone,— -only 
the coarseness and the rudeness remaining. 

Between these two periods, however, came ages of Grecian 
and Boman luxury, of Babylonish pomp, and of Jewish wealth; 
when men "went delicately," — when Tyrian purple robed their 
limbs, — ^when the cohorts of Bx)me were sheathed in gold, and 
golden dust powdered the long love-locks of her silken emperors, 
— when the harness of war, helmet, buckler, cuirass, sword, 
and sandal, were wrought of the finest workmanship — ^work- 
manship as curious as that which was lavished upon the robes 
of a voluptuous prince — upon the flowing toga, the sweeping 
mantle, upon the gem-studded chains of Boman senators, upon 
the costly housings of their steeds, upon the rich appliances 
of their sumptuous feasts. 

Counting from that rude Saxon time, the dress of men 
gradually advanced in elegance until the days of Charles II., 
wheal it may be said to have arrived at its height of splendour; 
having, meanwhile, passed through many changes and modifica- 
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iu question might be only indulging a taste for brilliant colour- 
ing^ be need not be either a madman or a knave; time was 
when taste was the sole guide in the choice of colour for the 
male attire; when Hochester wore crimson velvet, and Sedley 
white satin pinked with orange. 

What a bad style very long hair gives to an individual; even 
mustaches are looked upon with suspicion (unless worn by 
cavalry men;) we cannot help fancying they are feilse, or ihek 
the wearer is a decided leg, or a Sooiognite, dri\ien from home 
by the last Prench revolution. 

X have wandered from the title of this paper, which professes 
to treat of ''handsome men," but positively I have nothing 
to say about them, unless ^e public would like to know what 
style of men I really think htuidsome; I do not admire those 
gendemen— the beKutles <xf cavalry regiments — who are tall 
and slim, and have fine eomplexions, and large daik «yes, 
and vast black mustaehes, and aqviline noses. 

Every legiaaenil has one at least of these heroes^ he is 
always iq^okina of aa 'that handsome Mkm Tem so snd so;" 
he does gveoifc exectttiKm amoi^ the belles of the town wheve 
the depj^ ia quartered, but to^ efton, in &ct, I may say 
invariab](y^,he is sothiss^ M tall and slim, and haa<#n^ that 
fine conqi^fiXMn, that vast mustaohe, those black idfen. 

No noand^ no soul; these dwell in other stuff, either in 
little frUftil frames, worn with the activity of tiie untiring 
essence within, or, more rarely, but more suitobly, in the 
frames of men, handsome as Apollo, strong as Hercules, vcalm, 
loify, dignified, as the omnipotent Jove himself. 

These latter are the men I admire, though one or two ^vfy 
of such have I met; but they were fair, with blue eyes, ?Kri& 
curling brown hair, with the true Grecian profile, or the tnie 
Eugli^ one in its purest form, with the smooth thoughtfril 
Iffow, the deep-set eye, the beautiful nose, the curved lip — so 
tend^, yet so proud in expression — the countonanoe whose sen- 
sual loveliness is embodied in the face of Antinous, whose spirit 
and. whose soul beams from that of the immortal god of day. 

Rare, perhaps, is the combination of beauty and talent in- 
woman, yet still equally existent in this embodunent. Some of 
my readers may recognise a friend when they dwell upon this 
pcntrsut; others, less fortunate, may only sigh, and wonder 
they cannot do so; let me congratulate the former on our 
mutual good luck; let me recommend the latter to rest not 
until they have attained unto the same. 
2. o 
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THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 




Jomr Jasies AuDrsov was Ixhh in Louisiaiia, United Steles, 
about the year 1782. He was of French desootit, and his 
parmtB possessed that happy nature which disposed them to 
enooorage the indication of gamins and talent that they eariy 
perceived in the mind of tiieir son. 

In the pfe£ftce to the first edition of his OmitiK^ogy; firam 
which we make extracts, Mr. Andabcm has himself heantifallj 
described his early lite, and the parental cazc which was in- 
stmmental in leading him to acquire sach a de^ love «f 
oatore. 
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**Wheii I had har<]ily learned to walk, and to articulate, 
those first words always so endearing to parents, the produc- 
tions of nature that lay spread all aroimd were constantly 
pointed out to me. They soon became my playmates; and 
before my ideas were sufiSiciently formed to enable me to esti- 
mate the difference between the azure tints of the sky and 
the emerald hue of the bright foliage, I felt that an intimacy 
with them, not of Mendship merely, but bordering on firenzy, 
must accompany my steps through life. And now, more than 
ever, am I persuaded of the power of those early impressions. 
They laid such hold of me, that when removed from the woods, 
the prairies, and the brooks, or shut up from the view of the 
wide Atlantic, I experienced none of those pleasures most con- 
genial to my mind» 

'']tbr father generally aooompanied my steps, procured birds 
and ffWm ^OK me, ai^ pointed out the elegant movements of 
the formar, the beauty and softness of their plumage, the 
manifestiftiimfl of their pleasure or their sense of danger, and 
the alw^^perfbct forms and sptondid attire of the latter. He 
would mwk of the departuve and return of birds with the 
season, mi^irilie their haunts, and, more wonderftil than all, 
their chtt^ of livery; thus exciting me to study them, and 
to raisc^ iVund toward their gveat Creator. 

''A viyia pleasure shone upon those days of my early youth, 
attended "wiui a calmness of feeling that seldoni failed to rivet 
my atteintion fbr hours, while I gazed with ecstacy upon the 
pearly alud shining eggs, as they lay embedded in the softest 
down, or among dried leaves and twigsy or were exposed upon 
the burning sand, or weather-beaten rock of our Atlantic shore. 
I was taught to look upon them as dswecs yet in the bud. 

**I grew up, and my wishes grew with my £orm. I was 
fervently desirous of becoming acquainted with nature. I wished 
to possess all the productions of nature, but I wished life with 
than. This was impossible, llien, what ww» to be done? I 
turned to my father, and made known to him my disappoint- 
ment and anxiety. He produced a book of ''Illustvations." A 
new life ran in my veins. I turned oter the leaves with 
avidity, and, although what I saw was not what I longed 
fer, it gave me a desire to copy nature. To nature I went, 
and tried to imitate her. 

*'How sorely disappointed did I feel, for many years, when 
I saw that my productions were worse than those which I 
yentured to regard as bad in the book given me by my father. 
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inhabitants of the forest. 

He undertook long and tedious journeys; lie ransacked the 
woods, the lakes, the prairies, and the shores of the Atlantic ; 
he spent years away from his femily. 'Tet, will you believe 
it," he says, ''I had no other object in view than simply to 
enjoy the sight of nature. Kever for a moment did I conceive 
the hope of becoming, in any degree, useful to my fellow* 
beings, until I accidentally formed an acquaintance with Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte, at Philadelphia, on the 5th- of April, 1824." 

It was soon afterward that Bonaparte, having examined 
Audubon's large collection of beautiful drawings, and observed 
his extensive knowledge of birds, said to him, "Do you know 
that you are a great man?" In reply, Mr. Audubon asked him 
his intention in making such a remark. "Sir," answered 
Bonaparte, "I consider you the greatest ornithologist in the 
world." He then suggested to him the importance of collecting 
and offering to the public the treasures which he had amassed 
during his wild joumeyings. 

This idea seemed like a beam of new light to Audubon's 
mind, and added fresh interest to his employment. For weeks 
and months he brooded over the kindling tiiought. He went 
westward to extend the number and variety of his drawings, 
with a view of preparing for a visit to Europe, and tihe 
publication of his works. When far away ih)m the haunts 
of man, in the depths of forest solitude, happy days and 
nights of pleasant dreams attended him. 

Only two years passed after his first interview with Lucien 
Bonaparte, in Philadelphia, before Audubon sailed for England. 
He arrived at Liverpool in 1826. Despondency and doubt 
seemed now to come upon him. There was not a known 
friend to whom he could appl^ in all the nation; and he 
imagined, in the simplicity of his heart, that every individual 
to whom he was about to present his subject might possess 
talents &r superior to his own. For two days he traversed 
the streets of Liverpool, looking in vain for a single glance 
^f sympathy. 

There are kind and generous hearts everywhere, and men 
f noble £Bu^ulties to discern the beautiful and true; and it 
^ not long before Audubon's works procured him a gen- 
?OQB reception from ^e most distinguished men of science 
id letters. In a short time he was the admired of all 

mirers. 

Hen of genius and honour, such as Cuviery Humboldt^ 
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Wilson, Eoscoe, and Swainson, soon recognized his lofty dmm; 
learned societies extended to him the warm and wiUing hand 
of friendship; houses of the nohility were opened to him; and 
wherever he went, the solitary American woodsman, whose 
talents were so little appreciated but a few years before, that 
he was rejected after being proposed by Lucien Bonaparte as 
a member of the Lyceum of J^^atural History, in Philadelphia, 
was now receiving the homage of the most distinguished men 
of science in the old world. 

Before the close of the year 1830, his first volume of the 
"Birds of America" was issued. It was received with enthu- 
siastic applause; royal names headed the subscription Hst, and 
one hundred and seventy-five volumes were sold at a thousand 
dollars each. In the meantime, (April, 1829,) Andubon re* 
turned to America, to explore anew the woods of the middle 
and southern States. 

The winter and spring of 1832 he passed in Florida and 
in Charlestown. Early the ensuing summer he bent his stcfs 
northward, and explored the forests of Maine, ^N'ew Brunswick, 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy, the Gnlf of St. Lawrence, 
and the coast of Labrador. Returning as the cold season ap^ 
preached, he visited Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, and, 
rejoining his family, proceeded to Charlestown, where ho spent 
the winter in the preparation of his drawings, and the accom- 
panying descriptions. In the following spring, after nearly three 
years spent in travel and research, he sailed again for England. 

In 1834 the second volume of his works was published. The 
three following years were passed in exploring Florida and 
Texas. A vessel was placed at his disposal by the government 
of the United States, to aid him in this noble enterprise. At 
the close of this period he published the fourth and last voiume 
of plates, and the fifth volume of descriptions. The whole work 
comprises four hundred and thirty-five plates, containing itiorc 
than one thousand figures, from the Bird of Washington to 
the tiny Humming Bird, all represented of the size, colour, 
and attitude of life. 

In 1839, having returned for the last time to his native 
country, and established himself with his family at his beautifiil 
residence on the banks of the Hudson, near New York city, 
he commenced the republication in this country of the * 'Birds 
of America," in seven large octavo volumes^ which were com- 
pleted in 1844. 

Before the expiration of liiis period, however, be begtmt^ to 
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pretpare foe the press the ' 'Quadrupeds of America." In tiiis 
work he was assisted by the Bev^. John Bachmany D.D. Accom- 
panied by his sons, Victor Gifford and John Woodhouse, he 
explored the reedy swamps of the southern shores, traversed 
forest and prairie, making drawings and writing descriptions of 
quadrupeds. The first volume of ' 'Quadrupeds" appeared in 
New York in 1846. This work, consisting, we believe, of five 
volumes, has recently been concluded, and is no less interesting 
and valuable than the works of his earlier life. 

Well might the great naturalist felicitate*himself upon the com- 
pletion of his gigantic task. He had spent nearly half a century 
"amid the tall grass of the far-extended prairies of the west, 
in the solemn forests of the north, on the heights of the 
midland mountains, by the shores of the boundless ocean, and 
on the bosom of the vast bays, lakes, and rivers of America, 
searching for things hidden, sinee the creation of this wondrous 
iforld, from all but the Indian who has roamed in the gorgeous 
bat melancholy wilderness." 

Speaking of the enjoyment «f home a^ier retiring from a 
Yooation in which he had spent a long life, so eamestiy, faith- 
fiiUy, and triumphantly, he si^s, "Chice more surrounded by 
all. the miembers of my dear family, enjoying the countenance 
'of numerous friends who have never deserted me, and pos- 
sessing a competent share of all ihat can render life agreeable, 
I look up with gratitude to the ^preme Seing, and feel that 
I am happy." 

At the age of sixty, Audubon possessed the sprightliness and 
vigour of a young man. In person he was tall, and remarkably 
well formed. His aspect was sweet and animated; and the 
childlike simplicity of his manners, and the cheerfrdness of his 
temper, were worthy of universal imitation. These made him 
Gloved by all who knew him. 

He used to say that he had no faith in genius; that a man 
could make himself what he pleased by labour, and, by using 
Bfvery moment of time, the mind be kept improving to the 
end of life. "Look at feots, and trust for yourself; meditate 
and reason," he would say, "it is thus a man should educate 
himself." 

It was his object to learn everything from the prime teacher 
—Nature. His glowing style, as well as his extensive know- 
ledge, was the fruit of his own experiences. He never wrote 
for the press until after the age at which most authors have 
estaldiflhed their reputation. His facility for ready writings he 
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said, was acquired by keeping q jommol, m wiiich he reoorded 
the events and reflections of each day — a practice worthy the 
example of crery one. 

For some years past his heedth hadbe^ idling, and he 'Wae 
rarely seen beyond the limits of his beoatifol resident. On 
fiie 27th. of January, 185»1, he died, ftill of years, and illiis- 
^trisus with the most desirable glory. He has indissolnbly liiikai 
himself with the undying loveliness of nature^ «nd thus Left 
behind a monument unending fame. 



VOICES OF BIBDS. 

The voices of bird^ appear to me, (the notioa may be merely imagi% 
native,) a special adaptation to their localities and habits. Almost all tpe 
birds that honour our coasts, with the exception perhaps of the Anatida^ 
Sit Ducks, have a low melancholy wail, clear and melodious, but still wild, 
Uiat appears admirably in keeping with the lonriinesf of t^e wots they 
inhabit. Before us lies the wide waste of waters, with here aoa there ^ 
heavy Ligging sail, which seems to mock the very idea of life and bustle : 
Around us spreads an unbroken extent of low marshy land, where no ti-ees 
j-ear their heads, and where the rush and the sanfoiii alone may |^w. How 
boiuUfully in unison with such a scene is the clear shrill whistle of the 
Curlew and Plover, and the wild hoarse voice of the GuUl It makes sad* 
Bess pleasingly sad, and desolation more sad, to listen to such sounds amid 
Buch soeneiy. Who would like to hear them in the neighbourhood of bis 
dwelling? fjr which the busy chirp of the Sparrow — the twittering of thf 
6 wallow, and the loud clear accents of tne danger-defying Chanticleer, are 
60 well uttered. Copse and woodland covert, hedge>ruw and orchard, seeih 
made purposelv for the dear music of the Mavis and Merle. With what clear 
accents burst forth these gladsome notes from every dell afid dingle, and how 
harmoniously they rush through apple-blossoms,, and May-flowers, and sweet 
•melling jdants. They render rusticity more rustic, and are the raoet glorious 
poMUiB that could bo sung at the revels of luxm-iant nature. Birds do not 
sin^ in winter amidst gloom, and mist, and thick pelting snow, but reserve 
their songs for spring and summer, nature's fairest and rosiest holidays. Where 
riiall the Skylark find a freer temple for his rich morning tong than the 
blue firmament, with azure above mm and emerald shades beneath, and the 
bright sunbeams sparkling on every plume? Or what hour shall the Night- 
ingale choose for her clear, calm orisons, but the witching hour of eve, wnen 
the earth and all its creatures are hushed into a willing auditory? 6un^y 
the Plover was made for solitude, and the Mavis for glad letioement^ and 
the fowl for the barn-door — the Skylark for mid-heavens, and the IUghtii^|ala 
for dewy eve. — Muegg'a Woolwieh. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one- 

The live-long night : nor these alone whose- note& 

Nice fin^er'd art must emulate in vain,. 

But eawing rooks, and kites that swimi BmblliB* 

In still reoeated circles, screaming lou4^ < 

The jay, tne pie, and e'en the boding owl 

Tliat hails the rising moon, have charms for me; 



7 HETELATIOITS OF RTTSSIi. 

Fboic '^Oliphant's Russian Shores of the Black Sea the 
AmfaiPTi: ef 1852," recently published, we make an extract or 
two, which cannot be other than interesting at the present 
ci^^s of £urq)ean history, when the real strength of this 
grei^ uUimA thuk of Christian ciyilization is likely to be tried 
to the tttmost, by the formidable opponents which the car- 
rying out of the hereditary policy of its rulers has aroused 
to the contest. Mr. Oliphant giTcs a dork picture indeed, 
of the state of the yarious nationalities which constitute this 
heterogeneous empire; and the concurrent testimony of other 
travdlcrs leads to the inevitable c(mclusion that it is a per- 
fectly true one. Pity it is that the "Mighty Czar" does not 
turn his attention more to internal improvement than external 
aggrandisement. He has within his own proper territorial 
limits, a vast field for all his resources and energies; but, 
alas! this lust of conquest, how it hardens the human heart, 
and makes kings and rulers blind to that which constitutes real 
graatnfifis and glory. But now for our traveller's Revelations.. 

RirssiAW Railways. — ^Tor an hour did the destined occupants 
of the train sit patiently on the benches, every man with 
head uncove)>ed — for even a skull cap is an abomination to a 
Russian under a roof. Every one in military garb seemed to 
have the entree to the platform, while the doors were rigorously 
shut against we imhappy civilians. At a quarter before eleven, 
however, they are opened; a general rush follows, and we 
are hurried through a barrier, the doors of which close behind 
us. Boon the whole barrier becomes thronged with people, 
waving tiieir adieus as ardently as if we were booked for 
Australia. A bell, a whistle, and a sort of dull attempt at 
a scream, are, as in more civilized parts of the world, the 
signals for starting; we leave the weeping eyes and waving 
handkerchiefs behind us, and in the course of ten minutes 
find, to our satisfaction, that we have increased our speed to fif- 
teen miles an hour. We have hardly done so, ere we arrive at 
a station; everj^body rushes out and lights a cigarette. We 
are to stop here ten minutes, and the people, during that time, 
walk up and down the platform and smoke; then we huddle 
into our old places, and have time to look about us. 

The carriages are large. Nobody seems to go in the first class; 
a second class carriage seems to accommodate about fifty people. 
They are built as in Austria and America, with a passage in 
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the centre, perambulated by a man in uniform, who ocoasionallj 
asks people for their tickets. He seems to make the inquiry 
the &rst time, to satisfy himself that you have got on^< and 
afterwards merely as an amusement^ which he aj^aareiitly 
enjoys the more if he fancies that you are going to , sleepu 
The men «re bearded and dirfy, and relate stories in a loi;d 
tone of ¥oice, for the b^efit of the whole company, most of 
whom have •evidently never been in a railway before. .,At 
every station the same «cene «nsues. The unsmoked ends of tthe 
last station's cigars Aiaving been carefully preserved, are lighted 
afi'esh, and vehemently «moked on the platform during' £v:e 
or ten minutes as the case may be. 

The stations are all very spacious and uniformly constructed, 
with an immense domed building for engines, attached to eaoh. 
Though th^pe is only one passenger train daily, there are three 
goods trains, always well loaded with inland produce---taUow, 
foTy tea, etc., or with cotton from St. Petersburg to the interior. 
I should hardly think the line could possibly pay; but as it is a 
government concern, nobody has any means of ascertaining the 
iact. Whether it pays or not, the railway traveller in Russia soon 
discovers that the requirements of trade axe as little zegaided 
by government as his own personal convenience; for the lestriQ- 
tive policy of the empire must ever neutralize, in a great 
measure, the beneficial effects of rapid internal commimicaticHi; 
while the difficulties which have been always placed in the 
way of free mercantile intercourse exist in frdl ioree, though 
the physical obstacles by which it has hitherto been encom- 
passed are overcome. In fact, though the public cannot but 
be benefitted by the formation of railroads throughout a couaitry, 
it is hardly for the public ben^t that railroads are constructed 
here. Russian railroads seem to be meant for Russian soldiera; 
and it is the facility thus afforded of moving large bodies of men, 
that invests this mode of communication in Russia with an. im- 
portance which does not attach to it in Great Britain, or per- 
haps any other country in Europe, to an equal extent.— p. 6- 

RussiAir Deceit. — ^Nothing bears looking into in Russiai fe^m 
a metropolis to a police office; in either case a slight acquain- 
tanceship is sufficient; and first impressions should never .be 
dispelled by a too minute inspection. No statement should y|)e 
questioned, however preposterous, where tbs credit of the 4K>uitry 
is involved; and no assertion relied upon, even though it be a 
gratuitous piece of information, such as, that there it a dili- 
gence to the next town, or an inn in the next street. Tj;me 
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is ft singular difficulty in getting at the truth; probably origin 
fi^g' with subordinate officials, whose duty it seems to be 
'to' deceive you, and Whose support is derived from bribes 
which you give them for their information. "Whatever may 
be the cause, the effect certainly is that a most mysterious 
lEiecirecy pervades everything, and an anxious desire is always 
visible to produce an impression at variance with the real 
state of the case^ — p. 61. 

B.t5fSSiA!r Ti5A-Ito?KiNG. — If a Eussian sheep-skin may oc- 
casitHlaliy be regarded a» a luxury, a Eussian somovar i» 
absolutely essential to one's existence. At its appearance, all 
dreary reminiscences of shattered wheels, and windy steppes 
vanish, the post-hut assumes a most cosy comfortable aspect, 
the little animals hopping ab^t one's legs are forgotten, you 
beeome utterly careless as to the existence of horses, overwhelm 
iiie sulky post^master with politeness, confound the Don Cossack 
j)!iaid€9is with signs and gestures expressive of extreme satisfaction, 
and finally turn in upon the said sheep-skin under the influ- 
ence of feeflings which nothing else could have inspired. The 
iwost pleasant sight ttiat meets the traveller's eye as he 
JounieyB through these vast plidniy is the bright burnished 
copper somovar; the most eheerM sound that &11b upon his 
ear is the grateful hissing and bubbling that issues from it. 
It is an object upon which the affections of the noble, no 
less than that of the peasant, deservedly centre; and a source 
of the only sentiment, probably, which these two classes 
possess in common. The noble values his somovar as highly 
ate he does his serf; and the serf values his somovar no doubt 
niiore highly than he does his lord. If an imperial ukase were 
to issue to-morrow, abolishing somovars, I verily believe it 
i^^otild terminate the existence of Kussia as an empire. 

"No doubt it betokens a scarcity in the comforts of life that 
a tea-urn should be thus highly esteemed; and the pleasures 
of existence must be few and far between, when tea-drinking 
is looked upon as a source of the highest enjoyment; but as 
all human joys are dependant, for their intensity, on the 
circumstances by which they are controlled, so tea can never 
be sd highly appreciated as during a journey on the steppes. 
We had bought some at Nignai, which had just arrived over- 
land from China;- and our provision for the steppes consisted 
entirely Pekoe, sugar, and rusks. As nothing but black 
bread Was to be procured, we confined ourselves to this invalid 
at fswFf meal, oocafnonally indulgmg in « few eggs when 
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they were attainable. Living upon sneb nmple diet, and 
nndergoing at tbe same time great fatigue, tea acted as a most 
yefre^ing stimulant; wbile tbe peculiar construction of the 
somovar insured an excellent brew. Deriving its name frmti. 
two Russian words, signifying 'boil' 'itself.' Tbe soiiiovar 
is notbing more tban a lai^ brass tun, in tbe middle of 
wbieb is a cylinder containing a quantity of live cbarcoal 
Tbe top is sbaped like a funnel and open: tbis is tbe correct 
place for tbe tap. Tbe fire at tbe bottom keeping the tea 
hot-, and boiling the water at the same time. A slice of lemoU 
is always used as a substitute for milk, and I soon thought 
it a much more agreeable addition. — ^p. 141. 

Police Office i3iFFicuLTiE8, — A police office experience at 
Odessa affords the traveller a pretty correct notion of what 
he will have to encounter at all the large towns throughout 
tbe empire. At the top of a dingy flight of stairs is an ante- 
chamber, containing a crowd of bareheaded men, waiting in 
the most suppliant manner at a sort of barrier, where two 
soldiers are placed to prevent indiscriminate intrusion. Ifliie 
traveller be an Englishman his resolute appearance daunts the 
two cerberi, and ho passes into an extremely dirty room, 
where a number of worn out ragged-looking men are scribblir^ 
in a dejected manner, regardless alike of him or his passport. 
At last he follows the direction of the point of a pen, aitd 
flnds himself in a similar room, where the coats of the writers 
look a little less threadbare; and here a man seizes the docu- 
ment, and looks through a pile of portfolios, among which ]ie 
chooses one, and begins leisurely reading. Our traveller stands 
patiently waiting the result, which is probably the passing on 
of the passport to the next writer, who reads it through iii 
rather an interested manner, and hands it back. Heantimo, 
the original man has foimd something in tbe portfolio which 
seems to have some reference to the passport, for he inscribeis 
something thereon, and, giving it to its o^vner, directs bin) to' 
another man, who, upon receiving it, makes tbe govemiacht 
charge, and puts it on one side, as if he never meant to l6Hk 
at it again, and goes on attending to numerous other appHcanits', 
regardless of the entreaties of his victim, who at last betiiinkd 
of trying the effect of a bribe. This the nobleman complaocijflj}' 
pockets, and tells him to come back in three hours. If titn«f 
18 valuable, however, on doubling bis bribe, the traveller i^ 
rejoiced ^vith the sound siehasa, which, if be has just eottie tcJ 
Kussia, he will bare learnt means literally inimedMtelyt -bttt 
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If he has remomed there any time, he will hare discovered 
that it haa practically the opposite sigmjOLcation. 

Some time having elapsed, and the same routine having 
been gone through with three or fonr rusty-looking members 
of the aristocracy, who confer continually with one another, 
as if his were a most exceptional case, the traveller, in despair, 
finally reuses to bestow another bribe; and relinquishing his 
passport, determines to complain to the governor. This func" 
tionary, notwithstanding the fact of his having amassed con- 
siderable wealth by these very means, displays much righteous 
indignation, and orders an immediate restitution of the passport 
to the peppery Englishman, who has thus succeeded in getting 
through one office in an incredibly short time^ and has probably 
three more in prospect. It thus happened that we were 
ftilly occuped during our three days stay in Odessa with 
trying to get away from it; while no doubt the kind exertions 
in our behalf of the British Consul much &cilitated our 
departure.— p. 137. 

DnwicULTiES OF TKB RtTssiAK Fabmsb. — lu all other countries 
the intrinstc value of an article, as distinguished from its 
marketable value, is calculated by the cost of its production; 
and if the demand be sufficiently extensive, and the prices of 
food not remunerating, the pro^cer will cease to employ his 
oenital, and labour upon an unprofitable subject. But if, on the 
other hand, the demand is steady, a plentiful harvest is certain 
to reward him abimdantly; while, if the crops be poor, the prices 
rise to cover the greater proportionate expense thus incurred. 

In E4i6sia, an entirely different state of things obtains. A 
pi:opitious season and abundant crops do not guarantee a pDo* 
fitable year to the Bussian farmer. The prices may suddenly 
h^ve iallen so low that no physical combination of circumstances 
can benefit him; he is utterly unable to calculate the cost of 
production, and consequently unable to conjecture what would 
be a remunerating price. Where one part of the land is 
cultivated by the peasant on his own account, and another 
pcirtion is cultivated by him for his proprietor, the capital 
•einployed, the rent of the land, and the woric which is never 
paid finr, become so confrised, that it is impossible for the 
fanouer to have more than a general vague notion at the end 
•of the year, whether it has been a profitable one or not: he 
is thus the victim of circumstances. Totally unable to affect 
the iffioe of graxa himself it d^nds upon the demand from 
foreign, countiriesy the facilities of comniiiucation, and hia positioin 
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with regard to them; with many other causes incidental to an 
immense, but thinly-peopled country, affected in its extremities 
by the most different temperatures; liable, during the same 
year, to famine and plenty occurring in distant quarters, between 
which it is a matter of pure hazard whether there exist any 
means of communication. To provide against such contingencies, 
the government has provided granaries, in which tih« gs^ of 
prosperous years is stored in true patriarchal style. In ptovuM^ 
dependent upon more highly-favoured districts for suppliflSjijirM 
vate speculators lay in stores, which often accumulate to iBUflfceA 
extent that grain becomes oven more plentiful than in tlifl'i>ltft* 
ducing districts, where the price falls to an absurdly low figHoe; 

This is sometimes the case with the Volga provinises, whew 
commercial arrangements are carried on in an original manner; 
and the inexjMirienced farmer is easily disconcerted, thus, thoug^ 
the wheat may be produced at a comparatively small costj it 
is quite possible for the farmer of serf-grown corn to be roined; 
and he probably will be, if he does not keep pace with the 
times, and obtain some idea of the relations subsbtij]^ betweea 
the price his grain fetches in the market, and the cost of itp 
production. At any rate, he will discover the disadvantage 
under which he labours, in comparbon with those, who oatt 
rogulate the cost of cultivation according to the demand.r— p. 1&2; 

Accession of Tekkitoby. — Only sixty years ago, the .mpsfc 
westerly point of the Russian empire was still two hundred 
miles from the Austrian frontier; at present the BussiAn and 
Austrian frontiers are conterminous for a distance of five hun- 
dred miles; and if Russia be allowed to complete her long- 
cherished design upon the Danubian principalities, thaJt. e^nt 
will be doubled; and for a distance of one thousand nulea, or 
more than one-third of its entire circumference, will- BuBsia 
clasp, in one giant embrace, an empire of magnitude seaicely 
equal to that enormous territory of Poland, which the last 
half century has seen absorbed into her vast dominions. Hitherto 
Russia has possessed only the swampy delta of the J)aai»be, 
and her frontier is conterminous with that of Turkey in Europe, 
for about eighty miles; but if the contemplated annexation takes 
place, it will extend along the shores of that river for nearly 
five hundred miles to the little town of Orsova; and her ac- 
quisitions from Turkey, since the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, 
will comprise a greater extent of territory than all that remains 
in Europe of the ill-fated empire from which they have been 
successfrdly wrested. — ^p. 359. 
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OUR EXODTJS FROM JERICHO. 

A BAZOBUL mSLAPaODT. 
•*Haik."— B«i JoHS9n„ 
**DoN MxJSTACHOS."— Spaniard. 

Oks half the men you meet now-a-days shave not their 
Hps* The hirsute growth of one half of these is not yet .long 
enough to begin to turn down, or is down, downy, an4 not 
begun to turn to anything else. Of this half, one hajf kit 
off shaving this week, half of whom stopped the day before 
3/'esterdayl (Let the wise and statistical air of this statement 
make up for its concealed looseness and unimportance; it will 
not be the first trial of such an expedient.) So one sixty* 
iburth of the face of nature (human nature, of course, in cities) 
is in a mere cloudy state; or in other words the reform is in 
nuhihus. One thirty-second part bears hairs that look as if 
they had come out wrong end first, or were in a surprised 
0tate at not finding themselves nipped in the bud. One six- 
teenth is in stubble of all sorts and shades, and one eighth, 
in 1^, is now unchecked in its persistent efforts to produce 
the crop that needs no plaodng. As is clear to every deep 
t^nnker and x)olitical economist, (and to whom else need v^a 
try to speak?) this leaves one hedf to be counted as minors, 
«nd one quarter as adult females, among whom the beard 
is of no account. Not that they oppose by indifference the 
great movement. No,, bless them! They are right now, as 
alwflys. To be sure, as a class, they say '^horrid," but it is 
with an air that rather helps than hinders its progress; an 
air that says, ''we set our faces against it,'' and so suggests 
farming pictures. They like beards, but each very much 
prefers to have some one to carry hers for her. The nvy^tax 
(Greek) is a tax she like& not to have imposed on herself, though 
Mrsute she likes to see her suitor 

The rubicund is past, (as Brown said when he handed the 
claret to Jones,) and the manly is attained. The crisis has 
anrived — the clmax of the shaving edifice has been reached; 
let us hope no annihilator may be nigh when it is set fire 
to. Its fieOl is begun. The "EmoiHent,'* the ''Military,*' the 
'*Cream," and the divers other shaving-soap factories may cease 
to offend olfactories — ^may boil their last boiling — ^ley their last 
ashes— ^n sackcloth, if they like. There shall be no more 
lather. The nose of the razor-strop man is out of joints and 
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he had better raise a moustache, himself, to hide it^r.EMOr 
fkotoiies need no Icmger raise their hideous heads, ftr wt mo 
longer raze ours. The barbers' poles shall be hereafter -noL 
only m collections of antique curiosities. The barbarons waMs 
of Jericho are trembling, and we have tarried there lofig eaoHgk. 
We are coming out. Every day of the past mcmth has sdcn 
a delivery. It iff as if thirty-one gates had been opened, and 
from each of them ^N'ature had received a cloud of retoniixig 
children; the new roughness of their lips gratifying IkTv as 
they each kissed her fsdr hands in repentant submissioiL, .wdik 
a titillatien that has brought tears from her eyes, and great 
sighs from her bosom unceasingly. Yide the weather^gatigflrjr 
The modest and conservative person now addressing tha pidiiie 
held out with an obstinancy of opposition tiiat seems incredible 
when looked back upon. Ever since he first sempedt an 
acqnaintance with his chin, had he, each mornings thiwarted 
the purposed kin^ess of Nature, and each night had'idie oome 
again with her gentle, timid offering — ^it often reviled • and 
cursed, but she never disheartened. How I thank thee, kind 
mother, that on no morning of those weeks, and months, and 
years, didst thou turn away, saying "Go to, scoffer! I come 
nigh thee and thy fellows no more !" Think of the loud con- 
«temation, if thou, repulsed and insulted, hadst turned anrify 
thy face from us; thyself from our faces! But no, ' indeM^ 
•that is not like thee! Thine erring and rebelliouB child laid 
down his arms — ^his sharp blade and his leather^->^nd instantly 
it was to him almost as if he had never taken them up. >--jL 
tear trinkles down and mingles with thy gift as he thinks if 
these thmgs — a simple tribute to its genesous and unmefited 
luxuriance. 

Mystax, as has been hinted, is a Greek word, Thencey by 
most obvious gradations, have we mf'teue (semper->matiitiikaMy 
submitted to) and meat- axe; an alkision to the sharpened, igaui^ 
and polished appearance of my jaws after the am^tseinent 
Some go still farther, and trace it to the moustaekei and- 'the 
mystery it is that we have enslaved onrseltes so lotig; but 'I 
am not one of those who profit in distant pbilologicnl analogicfc 

^*Let not the corners of your wluskers bo marred, , . < 
When it's so much handsomer, and healthier, and easier, and cheaper, and 
better every way, to go warded like the pafrd." 

These two lines of poetry, drawn (by an eminent moddxia 
poet) with much veseareh^ the fiiat line from the Bible . aiid 
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riiieitlast^ froik Shaks^ere^ show the whole ease in ia few .urords 
and a dear li^t. Not to speak of the two infltiential aathor- 

tvities addBced, what can more clearly expresa the (gzowing) 
feueeessity of haying some insuperable distinction between the 
Jexea? And look< at its allusion to the influence on children! 

vvfiow necessary to them to have some emblem of the strength 

icf ''par" as contra-distinguished from the gentle smoothness of 

How art thou faDen, oh thou reuror; now raise thyself if 
ithfiTu canst! Little didst thou think when last I diut, with 
"^ats jusHal and peculiar "phlemp" thy leathern case; that the 

ratde thon gavest was against the sides of thy coffin — that 
'^tlibii; qnittedst my eesophagus for thy sarcophagus! So when 
•^Mme -poor, crest-fallen cur, a mongrel rough and valueless, 
■Homes' trotting soft behind his lord, obedient, and suspecting 

noughi; tiH on the bridge, the which they've passed a hun- 
^dred tknes on other days, the keystone reached, amaeed he 

sees'his master stop, and crouching low lay hands on him, 

wil& what intent he can but dream. 

, With ujrtumed eyes and piteous, he feels the rope his neck about.. 
Then if his master softens down, so is our simile carried out. 

¥«8, raxor; firom destruction I spared thee, 'for the sake of the 
iiffeotiDn with which in my boyhood I r^arded thee; but nev^ 
•sihalt thou be unsepulchred, but for low and menial services; to 
cut another growth than that thou hast heretofore reaped, and not, 
like that, one that is spontaneous, and thrives without cultivaticm. 
It is, however, a meek plant, that loves to be oppressed, and 
that is fostered by abuse. It is the com! With this must thou 
be contented, for even this is only a temporary salvation firom 
utt^ oblivion. When nature ceases to be maltreated even 
in her care of our foundations, then thou shalt indeed be laid 
up. But good sense descends to us, so I am afraid that about 
our. 'feet thou hast a long office to perform before it gets down 
ther^. After that, shalt thou be even as an unmatched scissor, 
or an old bachelor — ^thy fang removed (across the poker) and 
thy cold brightness dimmed with the rust of neglect. Perhaps 
my great-grandchildren may sometimes climb prattling upon 
my knees^ touching with rcv6rrait hands my mouth^s bleached 
ciuiain, and say, **^ow us the razor, Grandpa, and tell us 
all about it." Then will it be held up to fresh marvel that 
these things should have been. And at some of those times 
thou wilt be I forgotten to be put back, and wilt go unheeded 
2. H 
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t4> that boum<\ ''lont/' which is the ultiinate deatination of 

nil nuiTiufm'turtMl things — on insatiable grave — a bottomless pity 

fi\m which nothing over comes out, and were so few things 

i»Yor are hotird o4\ 

"Some titiTcllrr there may find thy hones, 
Whitenintr amid disjointed stoncd; 
And, i^nonint of man*s crueltv. 
Marvel such relics there shoulu be." 

It htts Ihh'u nwn'tHl for this great nation to complete the 
IhhuxI ri'fonn, and n^ntort' num to his primitive manliness. The 
vWr^y tm> at last annisHxl to the importance of the great 
nxovouu'ut of the agi\ and an^ about to beard the lion in the 
}kulpit« Wo had tht' platsuro of meeting tlie Rev. Oischi Tnunan 
in tho »tnvt« when that xinilous gentleman put Us bands to 
hi^ tUiv to hido lu9 btUd and emoseulate-lookiug jowls. He 
in^^rttunl us that ht^ had si^t the day for bunnug tbe razor, 
attiT which he s^iould allow hi* beani to grow as God intended, 
t^vUug as^iauuxl to ackuowUnlge that the loocse fisb of society, 
tho arti;as« authtu^ pivk<)HM^kets« musi'iims^ reporters, editors^ 
i^>Kl-u\^nv>r^^ Uungtunaii patriots* and other picturesque vaga- 
UuuK hii^l gv^t the start v>f tho olorgj- in ooramenctng tbe great 
tx^tortu* iu p.nii^ ba^*k to Natun\ and thtv^wing off the effem- 
iuato habits of a cvvrrupt and luxurious centuir. The beaid 
lUv^wtut'iit tuav be UK4t\i u(K«a ;iB ^rly iuaugunted. 

Vn^^k KvXiKa^'s 1>JIL\KA -i.^ri^ruMl -JLttctv Kii!ttbval ^i^MttandbfeBdhu»- 
^"^VM t A'e Uv'^ b<f itui.^ "'TvMK miiw w v% aa^ ti&. ami ate 

^'oi vs^c^vti 4ttii^r<^- A.>r ;i xtmr ana abuiit'^ bcvch«*r4ii^v— a» raaor 

b.t^ u>uviu>i :tt\ chm«. ;iiid» mrwr «hWI :^puif — (wns-! — &BHft 

%bLV t ^^^rvc m> rttutm. A» tii>r sbavtn^^ tk">^ pww 0/ ilUfiii^Mi. tlv 
tii>cuC'.\Ht ?ihM(M:tt !!t/t»t»y(^ ; m/tiun^ %btf jf^rrwaOxHL «if &iniir 

'u«M» tbac ^enr wiwibvv ^^ujnr«. ami 't( tb«f i«ttC» btfOtMP. ptdtW 
bot^ Mhl amt jtrc^ ^t^ lUhl afi tbif wtll a coattmi^cMe 

*'\<.nk <ii'$n«aiH|c Titik>M»'' Mttl aiQf teiNc 40MBUt|f ^ «»an 4hnK his 

**tf ^f«>jL a nuk-uliittt> jp«K<ucUr ^ r^tr «vr<d»'* vMoajuwd ITiiffe ftmtbuiil* 
^Ht'tiL a if^i^it inattt. a sttt 4^ .Wiuu f,^r««r. ^^ttii his luaraii rSiw lir- 

btf&mi aL «MMii aii ila ^De«a*auic«-attw tniF ^ 
ill ^ aiHi tjiM iwnift^ witib :ii aiouni— ^ Ttaiurpw 

A Ite 9i&M^ ^ athi Obf^m^ MikiKv :ft>r vharr W!ir. rxi i^e'c 
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**Bidiculous enough/' flaid mj father. 

**My wig, on the contrary, was an artificial appendage, and accordin&'ly I 
have abanaoned it. If , as a sign of mature age, nature ordains me to be as 
bald as a coot, so be it— 'I will go to the graye with an unsophisticated bare 
sconce. The same with my queue. If she had intended me to wear a pi^'s 
tail bound in black ribbon at my nape, she would have furnished me with 
one, or at least the germ of one. at my birth— but she did not, and therefore 
I have docked oflT the substitute.^' 

"So I perceive," said my father. 

"Yes, sir, as a foreign anomaly. But a beard,*' resumed Uncle Bumbold, 
"is quite another thing— a heir-loom, as I might say, from our first ancestor. 
Its roots were implanted in Paradise— and its shoots grew and flourished on the 
chins of the patriarchs. And what ean we conceive more awful and majestic 
than the beards, white as the driven snow, and reaching down to the girdle 
of Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob in their old age? But would they have been 
looked up to and implicitly obeyed by the people as God's own vicegerents 
if they had shaved? Not they! And what, I should like to know, intimidated 
the barbarian Gauls when they invaded the Roman Capitol?" 

"A flock of cackling geese, replied my mother, wno had some random 
recollections of ancient history. 

"A flock of cacklmg fiddleistickB!" cried Uncle Bumbold. "It was the beards, 
the venerable beards of the Boman Senators. And I cannot help thinking 
that if our Members of Parliament adopted that classic fashion, and no men 
appeal oftener to the classics, they would not only deliberate with far more 
levity and decorum, but frame laws much more wise, and profound, and 
just, than they do at present. In fact, all the great lawgivers wore beards. 
Look at MosesI— look at Solon!— look at Lycurgus:— look at our Alfred." — 
From "Owr Family^" by T, Mood. 

Bea&ds in France.— In the year 1143 Louis the Young permitted his 
chin to be shaved by the Bishop of Paiis, in consequence of an interdiction 
placed on his authonty by the Pope. It was from tnis period that the custom 
was introduced of shaving the beara. This fashion continued until the rei^ 
of Francis I, who suflered his beard to grow in order to conceal a cicatrice 
on his cheek, caused by a wound inflicted by a Captain de Lorger by accident. 
Pope Jules II. sanctioned this change. In toe year 1535, however, the Par- 
liament of Paris wished to restrain the use of the beard, and a decree was 
passed to forbid gentlemen of the court and the military authorities to sufier 
their beards to grow. In the year 1627 the moustache and imperial beffan 
to supersede the use of the beard. Jacques Augustus de Thou, Uomer Taiou, 
Jerome Bignon, who lived in the middle of the seventeenth century, William 
de Lamaignon, first President in 1697, the Chancellor Letellier in 1685, all tliese 
ma^utrates adopted the moustache and the imperial. During the reign of 
JjmB Xiy., the introduction of the fashion of wearing large wigs caused 
the suppression of tlie beard. Under Louis the XV. ana XVl., there was no 
change except the suppression of the large wigs. 

A book has just been published to prove that beard-shaying and the com- 
mon use of the razor constitute an unnatural, irrational, unmanly, ungodly, 
and fatal fashion among Christians. 

A barrister observed to his "learned friend" in court one day, that the 
wearing of whiskers was unprofessional. ^*Bigfat," obseryed his leamed bro- 
Umt, "a lawyer cannot be too barefoced." 

Now a few lines to paper I will put 

Of meii's beards' strange and variable cut; 

In which there's some do take as vain a pride, 

As almost in all other things beside. 
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LEGEXDAEY LOEE. 

GERMANY. 
BT JOror BKENT. 
Aafhor of *<The Battle Cross," ete. 

The cliild receives a present, a * 'fairing" perhaps, some 
small ronnd box upon wluch he places his little hand, removes 
the lid, and a tiny figure starts up before his eyes. The 
momentary impression is one of fear; but a sense of pleasure 
instantly follows; a compound feeling blended with that love 
of the strange and the new that is so inherent in our natures. 
Such likewise is the pleasure derived from Tales, presented to 
us from the land of Myths and Legends. Take the story of 
**The Wolf and Bed Biding-Hood," see the fondly listening 
child, with her dewy eyes; she knows wolves do not talk, 
nor dress up like old women, nor are there any wolves in 
England; but she makes "Eed Eiding-Hood's" sorrows all her 
own; she hears the gruff voice of the monster, feels his breath 
on her face, his teeth at her little throat; she sighs, she weeps, 
and yet she would hear that tale again and again, not only 
twice but twenty times. Its pathos so simple, and to experienced 
minds almost ridiculous, has won her; its pathos — siid more 
than all, its alliance with the "Wonderftd. 

Even grown up children, that is, men and women, with but 
a larger stock of ideas, ami wider experiences, delight in such 
intellectual amusements, and the imagination, modified indeed 
by circumstances, exercises the same power over the civilized 
European in the nineteenth century, as it did in days of remote 
antiquity, when the Celtic Priest rehearsed his Sagas amid 
smoke, and fire, and sacrifice by the Dolmen's "five grey stones," 
or the Scald, pointed out to the Northern Warrior in the 
fantastic olouds of a stormy sky, the mighty founder of his 
line, himself a shade, pursuing with his airy dogs the shadow 
of a Deer! 

Whence then, and wherefore, this love of the Strange, the 
Unknown, the Supernatural? so imiversal in its infiuence, and 
ever present in some form or other, alike to the religious or 
to the sceptical? It is exemplified in the highest minds, in 
aspirations of immortality, and longings after a world to come, 
and profound meditations on the possible attributes of the Gfreat 
Cause of All; revealed in minds of a lower grade, unstable, 
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l^'vrtitHi. imtioiuU. prostrating the senses with a degrading 
omluUtv Wtvw Spirit IUpper9« Table Movers, and OdyokgiBts, 
a» it ti^^wWixi in ancimt dars beneath the glances of Witches, 
>Vi«anK and dtHili^i^ in Ctiarms and Talismans. 

Whomv it» iMrigiu? if il be not rather a quality of the mind 
it3k'lf« a^ifej^viatxxl with our eoriie^t dawning pcfcepticiiSy the 
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ohild, abnost, may clap its little hands with joy at the advent 
of this magician within the ring of youthful delights and pleasures. 
Truly has he enlarged the field of their intellectual gratifioations. 
He has unlocked the Golden Mountain^ within which, for ages, 
lay whole heaps of childrens' playthings, of the richest jewelry, 
metals and porcelain; bells, trumpets, whistles, dolls, and all 
magical wishing caps, and inyisihle mantles. From some Troll, 
or Fairy, or little Mermaid, in his rambles by wood, or shore, 
or river, has he learned the spell like *'open Sesame," which 
has revealed a new world of wonders and delights. 
' To a vivid imagination, and a deeply poetieil temperament, 
Andersen unites a spirit of gentleness, combined with a sim- 
plicity peculiarly grateful to the nature of a child. That all 
his Tales should be new and original was not to be expected. 
Invention itself is but a felicitous mode of combination, a joining 
together and dove-tailing of materials from various sources, so 
as to make up one congruous whole; in this he has been re- 
markably successM. 

Beckstein, an example having, in some respects, been set him 
by the Brothers Grimm, has likewise sent a tribute to the 
"Child World," from Germany; not exactly similar to Andersen's, 
for Qcrne of the stories are the same as the Danish Author's, 
and in tht^ latest editions dl original pieces have been designedly 
excluded. In ^t, Beckstein* 8 book purports to be a ^thftd 
collection of the Marchen, Sagas, aad L^ends of Germany; it 
has had a wonderful success, no less than ten stereotyped, and 
one large illustrated edition, having appeared, and been dis- 
posed of, m seven years. The book is composed of what he 
denominates Marchen, Sagas, and Legends. He defines the first 
word as derived from Mare, which in its primitive signification 
means Information, Belation, Fable, Adventure; it also, in olden 
time, once signified "Truth," there being then, as he adds, "no 
distinction between Truth and Poetry." He carefully distinguish- 
es it from the Saga and the Myth; yet confesses to some 
difficulty in the latter respect, as both Poetry and the Myth 
were the parents of the Marchen. The Saga relates to places, 
races, names, memorials; and is in fact localized, and in some 
degree historical; but the Marchen is a wanderer, without rest 
or home; a child-like creation of the intellect, in which all 
wonders are possible. In it the moon and stars are drawn 
from Heaven, and mountains overthrown without any violation 
of law or propriety. 

1 It ii neither near nor distant, has neither dates nor years; 
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imd only mv\\ names as children invent. The Saga on the 
otluT hand niuru i-CHembles tlie youth of the human intelleoi 
— it nniHt livinw Honio reason, so it is more plausible and con* 
HiHtent; it in likewise thoughtful and foreboding. Its harizon 
Ik uurrowtT, but dourer tlmn the Marchen; it endeavonrB in 
Hoino dc'{?n>e to oonibino the ages of history and adventure. 

As wo intond to give a few specimens of the Tales in Beck- 
Ntoiu'rt iuton»sting volume, we ctmnot more appropriately dose 
tlioM(* roiuarkrt than by a quotation from his prefeee. 

**(jnMit and rich is the Oomian Marchen kingdom, and worthy 
ti) bo built u]) on all sides by pure hands. It is an Eldorado 
nl* r(»(>try, whioli livin* and ivhoes in the people, and, rose-like, 
illmninatort tho morning of Childhood's young career, strewing 
i t H 1 u 1 1 h with st a rs uud dowers, and living in the remembrance 
tliiHiiigh al\or life.** 



ODA AND THE SNAKE. 

I r was in tho oldon timt^, when there lived a worthy man 
who had throo duughton^ Now the yoimgest was named Oda. 

duo tlavi whou thoir father had occasion to go to market, 
\\v iniminnl of thorn all what ho should bring them home. 
Tho oldortt U'KiUight him to prvvurt* fco* her a golden spinning 
whtM»l, tho mHHUid dosinnl a rwl at' gold, but Oda said, "Dear 
Kalhrr, bring mo whatovor you see under your carriage as 
yow ivturu." Thou tho worthy man purchased at the market 
what hill two oldi'ctt lUughtor^ rviiuirod: on his way haek, he 
Ha NY u littlo Hiiako i-uu mross tho road; this he canght for 
ihla. and thn^w it Ivhiud him in the carriage, and when he 
Rot homo, ho put it down outside the house door, and there 
lio MX it. 

Thou, whou tKU oamo out. tho Siuike said "Oda, dear Oda, 
luav I uot (HMuo iu. and Uo ivi the house door?'' But Oda 
"NVhnt! iti^Y M\wt \\»» bcv>u^hi thee home, and laid 
thv^ Ijy UM^dvt^ iiud ys>t thou wishesc to come in upon the 
imHf WvlK m \m U/^ Aud VKb took the snake in, and went 
hH tlymkVi thv «u»k«> cried out again, "Oda, dear 

t^K mt I mt U« WiImv thy ^4u«ttber door?" "How aow?" 
I oil, n.tu 41,,^ i^y fiith^r brought thee to the hooser 

tt» VM» cvtumed Xa ha chamho; 
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the Snake said, "Oda, dear Oda, may I not come into thy 
room?" *'How," exclaimed Oda, "Has my fether not brought 
thee to the house? have I not placed thee on the floor? and 
then before my chamber door? and now wouldst thou come 
in? WeU, surely, if thou wilt promise to be content, come in, 
but lie still, ihat I teU thee." 

So Oda let the snake into her chamber, and began to undress, 
but as soon as she had got into her little bed, then cried the 
snake again "Oda, dearest Oda, may I not come into the bed 
with thee?" "Now, indeed thou art mad!" said Oda, angrily, 
"My father brought thee to the house, I laid thee on the 
floor, then before my chamber door, then let thee into my 
chamber itself, and now thou wouldst come into my bed? but 
art thou really ftx)zen? well then, come in and warm thyself, 
thou poor worm." 

And the good Oda stretched out her soft warm hand, and 
took the cold snake into her bed. Instantly the snake, who 
had been enchanted for a long time, and who could only by 
this means be freed, changed into a young and handsome 
prince, who immediately arose, and sought the father of the 
good Oda, and asked of him his daughter as his wife, and 
upon his consenting, returned the next day with a magnifi- 
cent train of attendants, and married her. 



THE com EAES. 

Thebe was once an age when the wheat and all other kind 
of grain, bore ftdl gold-coloured ears down to the very ground. 
There was then no poverty nor hunger; it was indeed the 
Golden Age, for there was ever plenty to mankind; and the 
fowls of the air, and birds of every species, found food in full 
abundance. 

But among men arose many who were ungrateful, and all 
forgetM of the goodness of providence, regarding even the 
valuable and beautiful gift of God, the dear com, as nothing. 
There were women, too, who wiped the faces of tiieir children 
with the com ears, and east them on the dunghiUs; and there 
were servant girls who scoured their pots and kettles with 
them; and boys and girls who chased each other through the 
coniy playing hide and seek, as, rolling over and over, they 
trod it down and destroyed it. 

Hieit the blessed God who had sent the com for the noui- 
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ishment of men, and the food of cattle, and desired not to 
see it thus wantonly destroyed, was grieved; and he said 
within himself, "I will make it otherwise ; the Goldeii Age 
shall cease." Then was it ordered that each stem Should 
henceforth hear one car only, that men might know how to 
value it better; yet that the stalks should be nourishing food, 
that the innocent animals might enjoy them, though men Were 
all unworthy of an ear. 

Thence came poverty and famine into the world; yet at 
limes, though seldom, would Qod let some wondfous stem ^oot 
forth many ears to shew what was once its produce, and how 
great was His power; and so also, there is an ancient prophe(y 
among the people, that when the angel word shall be ftilfilled, 
then shall there be "Honotir to God in the highest, peace oti 
earth and goodwill, blessing and love among all men;" then 
shall the earth be again awakened to the Golden Age by the 
touch of God, and bring forth com bearing fiill^ ears to the 
very ground. But these days none of us snail live to see. 



THE MONK AIH) THE LITTLE BIttD. 

At one time there dwelt in a monastery a young monk 
named Urban, who was both pious and diligent, and to whom 
was intrusted the charge of the library. Here he constantly 
resided, employing much of his time in writing manuscripts, 
which he did in a beautifUl manner, and studying the Scrip- 
tures, and many learned books. In his reading, however, he 
came at last upon the saying of St. Peter — "^at to God, a 
thousand jeaiB are but as one day, and a night watch." This 
seemed to the monk impossible, and however desirous to do so 
he could not believe it. Then he tormented himself a wKle 
with distressing doubts. 

One morning, however, as he came out of the dark book- 
room into the bright beautiful cloister garden, a Ifttle bird 
came from the woods searching apparently for food, witH a 
plumage of most brilliant colours, and flew upon a branch of 
a tree, and there sang sweetly as a nightingale. The Httte 
bird seemed familiar too, and by no means shy, and permitted 
the monk to approach it so near, that he often thought to 
have caught it, yet it ever contrived to escape ' from him, as 
it hopped from one branch to another. ' ~ 
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Thus he for some time pursued it, as it now sang with a 
louder and clearer voice, enticing him still further on. All 
his pursuit was imsuccessful, although he followed it out of 
the cloister garden, and chased it into the forest. Here, at 
lasty aiter some time spent in vain attempts, he desisted, and 
turned back towards the monastery. All, however, seemed 
changed; the very edifice itself was wider, and larger, and more 
adorned, and the garden more beautiful, and laid out in a 
rare and novel manner; and where was once the lowly little 
cloister, he beheld a stately cathedral rearing its three towers, 
fie "^as indeed astonished: all appeared enchantment! 
' At length when he came to the cloister door and pulled 
tiie beU, an unknown porter stepped forth, who instantly 
drew back in dismay when he beheld him. The monk retreated 
to the cemetery; here he beheld a vast number of tombstones 
bearing unknown and un&imiliar names; and then turning into 
the monastery itself, he came suddenly among the monks. 
They all drew back from him in astonishment and fear, all 
but the abbot, not his abbot indeed, but one much younger, 
who kept his stand, and stretching toward him the cross, ex- 
claimed, "In the name of our crucified Lord, who art tiiou? 
and what seekest thou among living men? thou who hast 
escaped fit)m the regions of the dead!" 

The monk shuddered and shook as an old man shakes, and 
bent his eyes to the ground. Then for the first time he was 
aware that he wore a long white beard which swept to his 
girdle, to which still hung the rusted keys that belonged to 
the grated book chests. Strange and wonderful truly did the 
monk appear to the brethren, and they conducted him with 
fearful reverence to the abbot's chair. Then to one of the 
jotmg monks was delivered the key of the book-room; he 
opened it, and brought forth a chronicle wherein they read 
that three hundred years ago the monk Urban had suddenly 
disappeared without trace; no one knowing whither he had 
gone, or how he had perished! 

"Ah, forest bird! was that thy song!" exclaimed the stranger 
with a sigh, "scarcely did it seem three minutes that I fol- 
lowed thee, or listened to thy music, and yet three hundred 
years have passed away! Truly thy lay was the soog of 
eternity! I could not comprehend thee before — now I under- 
stand all; and adoring God in dust and ashes, myself am 
ashes f As he spoke these words, he bowed down his head, 
and crumbled into dust! 
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THE KING'S MINSTER. 

Once upon a time there was a King who erected a splendid 
Minster to the honour and praise of God, and, according to 
the royal command, no one dared to contribute a farthing to 
its structure, for he wished to build it solely from his own 
treasure. At length the Minster was completed, and beautiful 
it was to the sight, in all its splendour and adornment; » and 
the King set up a great marble tablet upon which was inacrib* 
ed in golden characters — "That he, the monarch, alone .had 
built the Cathedral, and none else had contributed toe the 
undertaking." But when the tablet had been eieoted a .day, 
behold! in the night the inscription was altered, «ad, instead 
of the King's name stood that of a poor woman^ .iniportiiig to 
the world that the whole of the splendid buildiog.jhad -been 
erected by her means. The King was angry; he eofnmapded 
the name to be erased and his own re- written; but heboid 1. the 
next night as before, the name of the poor woman stood iniplead 
of his own, upon the tablet; all the world read thett thari she 
had founded the Minster. Again, the third night tbftr' same 
thing occurred. Then the King recognised that :the l^fiPld of 
God was there; and he humbled himself, and orj^ippd feattjh for 
the woman. She was brought before him, fUl ;*jpf. grief 
and fear, as he sat upon his throne. Then said^.^thi^ i^ng, 
* 'Woman, strange things have come to pass; tell m€^ aUd on 
thy life, declare the truth; didst thou not hear my \^mmand, 
that none should contribute towards the Minster, bast, thou 
indeed bestowed aught upon it?" Then the womai^ fell at 
the King's feet, and cried, "mercy my Lord and Kipgl:J[.iWill 
confess all; I am a poor woman, I obtain my bread by spinning, 
a miserable pittance, otherwise, I should die of hunger, yet 
I had one little farthing left, which, too gladly, I wished to 
offer toward the building of thy Temple and the House ei God; 
but I feared, Lord iSng, thy ban and thy threatnings, and 
therefore I purchased, with my mite, a small bundle of hay, 
and I strewed it in the street before the oxen, which drew the 
stones to thy Minster, and they ate it, and so I ftdfilled my 
wishes, without, as I thought, violating thy command.'^ Then 
was the King mightily moved by the woman's speech, ' ftnd he 
perceived how God had esteemed her pure thought, and received 
it as a nobler offering than all his own rich treasures, and 
the King befi^iended the poor woman, and bore in lus heart) 
in aU humility, the punishment of his vain glory. 
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*Fine feathers make fine birds.' 



»i> I 1' frr Thbbb, Reader! what do you 
I I • think of that for "a regular Guy?" 

Talk of the "unlovelinQBs of love- 
locks," and the vanity of waving 
plumes, who would not defy 
old Noll, or even old Nick him- 
self, (not to speak of his worthy 
son, young Nick, who has just 
set aU Europe in a blaze,) for 
the sake of going forth so glori- 
ously apparelled as this? Look 
at the gracefdl fell of the Spanish 
cloak, and the delightful square- 
ness of the trunk-hose, frilled 
and furbelowed; the shapely legs 
not concealed by these abominable 
trousers, but set off to the best 
advantage by the tight stockings; 
then again the shoes, what 
should we call them — **high- 
lows," or Bluchers? with the 
' neat little bows, of perhaps 
cherry - coloured ribbon. Ah! 
that is something like a dress! 
a military man, too, with toast- 
ing-fork and toothpick aU com- 
plete—a very valiant and ap- 
1 good warrior, no doubt. — gentleman-at-arms, may be 
? the stately ornaments of 
rt of "the merry monarch," 
the Second, or of his un- 
father. 

IS leave him there, and 
ong stride over centuries, 
o the middle of the reign 
ips the second or third 
What have we here? 
»le old squaretoes, evi- 
antiquarian tastes and 
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pass the greater part of their lives in a half- throttled and 
strait-waistcoated state, 
which makes them look 
very red in the face, and 
move stiffly, like auto- 
matons, which, indeed, 
some do not sample to 
say is what they really 
are. 

Be that as it may, 
however, certain it is 
that a gentloman-at-arms 
of the present day has 
the advantage in point of 
perscMial appearance over 
one of the olden time, as 
our readers will see, if 
they will take the trouble 
to go back to the begin- 
ning of the article, and* 
*^look on that picture and 
on this" — one of the 
noble corps of silver- 
helmeted Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, whose privilege 
it is to attend about the 
person of our Gracious 
Queen Yiotoria, and per- 
form certain offices which 
loyalty and duty render 
at once easy and pleasant. 




A EUSSIAX MINISTER m "A FIX." 

Wb see it reported that M. Bodisco, the Eussian Minister, 
has undertaken to muzzle a Washington newspaper, after the 
fashion of St. Petersburgh. We hope he will have ''a good 
time." This reminds us of an incident we have heard related 
of this gentleman. He was passing over the Rochester and 
Syracuse Railway, on an excursion to Niagara, with a party 
of fiiaids. If we remember rightly, it was his wedding tour. 

When the train reached Syracuse, an attach^, or secretary, 
or something, took a hncj to quarrel with one of the men 
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employed about the depot, and, with the insolence of a petty 
official, raised his cane and struck him. The man was about 
to take justice into his own hand, but the fellow daimed 
the protection of his master and suite, who, of course, all took 
his part, and supposed their diplomatic character would eiiabte 
him to get off with impunity. 

Mr. Smith, the conductor and agent, immediately waited on 
the minister in the car, stated the case, and civilly, but firmly, 
remarked, that such an unprovoked outrage could not be tolerated 
there; and wound up by expressing a hope that the minister 
would end the business, as he easily could, by apologising. 

The minister smiled. Apologise! Did Monsieur le Conducteur 
know whom he was addressing? It was M. Alexander BodiscOi 
Ambassador of the Emperor of Russia. 

Mr. Smith cooUy replied that if he was the Emperot of 
Russia himself, he was entitled to an apology; and he added, 
that until he got it, that train would stop where it was, in 
the Syracuse depot. 

Great was the indignation of the circle when this audacious 
speech was translated aU round it; and it was found that 
diplomatic proceedings were so suddenly brought to a stand- 
still. 

Terrible oaths were sworn at the conductor, the railway, 
the company, the country, the — everybody; but, as they were 
all in Russian, they did not hurt anybody. 

"I order this train to go on!" said the Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, stepping out on the platform. 

The passengers stared. Bystanders winked at each other. 
The little popcorn and candy boys opened their eyes wide at 
the man with the long heard, and thought he must be crazy. 
But the train did not budge an inch. 

"I order this train to go on!" repeated M. Bodisco, bringing 
his cane vehemently down on the platform, by way of emphasis. 

Xo result. The smoke curled lazily up fix>m the locomotive, 
and the firemen and engineer leaned back on the wood-pile to 
enjoy the fun. Fortunately at this moment a Washington 
acquaintance, who happened to be there, came out and under- 
took to explain American customs to the ambassador. A long 
colloquy ensued in some foreign tongue, which nobody under- 
stood. The upshot of it was, however, that a handsome and 
courteous apology was tendered and received — ^the minister 
adding that his ignorance of the language and customs of the 
country had led him into a mistake. — Amm^icmm Pqpfr, 
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PHENOMENA OF INDUSTEIAL LIFE * 

luDusTMAL Life! The life of the busy toilers 'who swarm 
in our hives of industry: life in the workshop and the counting- 
house, the manufectory and the mart. We are an industrious 
people, and to us the * 'Phenomena of Lidustrial Life" ought to, 
and must, be especially deserving of attention. The little book, 
of which we have given the title below, teaches us how to 
understand the meaning, and to measure the scope of such 
phenomena — which are, to too many of those whose interests 
they most concern, as mysterious as the movements of the 
planets — ^in a series of short articles, under such heads as 
Industry; Knowledge and Skill; Economy; Wealth; Capital; 
Property; Wages; Profit; Rent; Division of Labour and Liter- 
change; Value; Measures and Weights; Money; Precious Metals; 
Credit and Bills of Exchange; Banking; Rates of Exchange; 
Paper Money; Insurance; Price; Interest and Annuities; In- 
dustrial Progress; Emigration; Base Money; Restrictions; In- 
dustrial Derangement; Combinations, Strikes, and Lock-outs; 
Taxation; Indurect Taxes; Direct Taxes; Property vacant by 
death; etc. 

Such is the Table of Contents of this valuable little volume; 
truly here is a list of Industrial Phenomena worthy of the most 
serious attention of the Christian Philanthropist, the Political 
Economist, the Merchant and the Mechanic, Employer and 
Employed of whatever grade. This work forms part of the 
jrotem of national education in the Philosophy of Common 
Things, which such teachers as the Dean of Hereford and Lord 
Ashburton are calling attention to. We quote one of the 
Lessons which it contains, and shall probably give others in 
ftitore numbers, for they are just such things as Railway 
iSuvellers of all classes ought to read and think about. They 
are the foundation stones on which rest, and the pillars whicn 
mippKHiiy the whole siq)erstructure of social economy. 



MOinSY. 

TKe dSrectors of industrial operations produce commodities 
withj a view to obtain other commodities in exchange. Labourers 

^LMMHift 'on the Phenomena tit Indoatrial Life, and the Conditionn of Industrial 
■0008M. Edited by the Rav. B. Dawbi, M. A., Dean of Hereford. Foap. 8yo., p p. 
m. London: Gbookbbidoe ash Sons. 
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/ *y. '*r--^t aii i«CT«a 3^ 

t ^/w.'.;../.. y...: .rr^U: lU kind of dH&cidty 

fft.,fh yt„t "^^m.t^'u^u^' ift f;**rftrit to provide. A JP^" 
i,/. jfr'/;*:ri<.^, clothing, and nimy uttw 

/M,.„..ii.: i\nmt*.Ui'. toniihri. A butcher wcrald gladlyhare 
U,* l/.iK K'v<: in oxcliahg*; none of the wmunoditiw 
v^Im^Ii Ihi. |/r<i/Mr ' wunU; ami not one of the propnetars ot 
llf r.!'. / «fififfioflil,M in lit 111! inc.limrd to HKicive an ox in exchange. 
A \,n,i,iniur wiuiU a lijiant for one of his honaes, the 

H ill 1,1 wliii ii in III hii|i|ily liitii with victuals and dothefl. An 
}M>iMiM'ii|i(.| iiU'im liiiiim-ll' iiM U^nuiil.; he is satisfectory m aU 
i.iliu ii..«|iMht, hill, i-iiii iiiily |»iiy liiH rent in nails, screws, ana 
iilliu iiilinli.it 111' mill, wliii li, iiltliotiKli much needed * P^P" 
iiImu.i iii.iH.iiiiiiuilMMHl, wiiuld nrillirr I'uriiihh pantry nor wardrobe 
l«i llii> IiiimIIumI. Wliut \n iuhmIimI in those cases is, evidently, 
• .hiiiii*UiIiim" lliut itMii'vliiKlv hIiouIiI bo willing to receive in ex- 
I liitiif^n liii Dm riiutilimlilu'H \\v wiiH pn^pared to part with, 
liiiHWiiiH (bill, ui \\\n turn. Iio imi\iUI ubtiiiu in exchange for it 
t .•uiiitiMliUi>n ui' tH|uul to tboHo ho had parted with. Ib 

sA\\\ \ ibnv \n noinU d wMurllung Huitod to act in the double 

».miiu U> ol ^\ \\\v\\\\\\x\ of oNobungt^ and a measure of value. 
Nv'l v^»l.\ \\\\^ wunt Uvu tvlt. it htw Uvu supplied, and 
b\ wUwl^ (bv> wuut iM *uH>li<^l « luuuo has been given 




vv^u^M?>K mOk^ uoi v«tfv"«v^i bus of gold 
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pure gold to one -twelfth of copper, or, as it is sometiines 
called, when used in this way, alloy. The gold so alloyed is 
commonly spoken of as gold of the mint standard of fineness. 
This unit measure is a trifle more than a quarter of an ounce 
troy in weight; it is of a circular form, is stamped in a peculiar 
manner to mark its authenticity, and is called a sov&rei^n, and 
also a pound Bterlimg. For a perfectly accurate statement of its 
weight, we need but to know that forty pounds troy weight 
of gold of the mint standard is divided into eighteen hundred 
and sixty-nine equal parts, or sovereigns, which gives for the 
weight of a sovereign 5*136 dwts. troy. 

The operation of turning metal into money is performed at 
the mint, and is called coining; and the metal so turned into 
money is called coin. Every person who possesses uncoined 
gold is entitled by law to take it to the mint, and to receive 
back, after the lapse of a few days, the same weight of coined 
gold. Hence it follows that the ooined and uncoined gold must 
always be of the same value; unless, indeed, we take into- 
account the trifling deduction that ought to be made from the 
latter, to compensate for the few days necessarily occupied by 
the process of coining. 

T^ sovereign, or pound sterling, is made, by addition and 
multiplication, to serve as a measure for the lai^est values; an4. 
in the statements of accounts of extensive industrial concerns; 
millions of pounds are frequently to be met with. In thQ 
daily interchanges of industrial life, values of considerably less 
than a pound need to be provided for. The pint of milk, the 
loaf of bread; the pound of meat, the day's wages, the week's 
rent, may be cited as instances in which values estimated in 
gold require the use of fractional parts of a sovereign or their 
equivalents, varying from one one^hundredHBuad-twentieth to 
one-flfth. As one step towards meeting this want, we have 
half-sovereigns, which are pieces of gold similar in aU other 
respects to the sovereign, but of only half its weight. For 
measures of smaller values gold is not employed; pieces of 
gold less than a half-sovereign, to be carried about, and given 
and received as measures of the smaller values, would be in- 
efonveniently small. On this account another metal — silver — 
has been employed, to make what in fbct, for the purpose of 
computation, is the principal fractional part of a sovereign — 
tiie shilling, or one-twentieth of a sovereign. 

' The silver coinage is conducted in this manner. The mint 
ttandftrd of flneness is thirty-seven fortieths of pure silver, and 
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tiiree-fortieths of oopper; or, out of 12 oz. of silver of the mint 
standard, 11 oz. 2 dwts. are pure silver, and 18 dwts. are 
copper or alloy. One pound troy of silver, of the mint stan- 
dard, is coined into sixty-six shillings; or one ounce into 5», 
Of late years a new silver coin has been introduced — -the florin, 
or one-tenth of a sovereign; perhaps with a view to introduce 
the decimal system into our money and accounts. If this 
should be determined upon, the further issue of silver coins 
of the value of 2«. 6d., 4<^., 3i., or one-eighth, one-sixtietb, 
and one-eightieth of a pound sterling would be disoonlinued^ 
and a new silver coin, a cent, or one one-hundredth of a pound, 
0€ one-tenth of a florin — equal to 2d. and two-fifths of our 
present money — would, with the florin and other multiples of 
a cent, be substituted in their place. Persons are not com- 
pelled by law te accept payments of values exceeding two 
sovereigns in shillings or silver coin; nor can they, as with 
their gold, obtain at the mint, in exchange for uncoined silver, 
an equal weight of coined. 

The mint purchases the silver which it requires in order to 
supply the public .with sUver coin; and as amid all the fluc- 
tuations in the relative values of gold and silver, since our 
present mint regulations were established, one sovereign has been, 
on an average, worth four ounces of silver, or an ounce of 
silver worth 5«., or one-fourth of a sovereign, it follows that, 
on an average, the mint has realized sixpence out of every 
ounce of silver coined. The obvious consequences pf these mdnt 
arrangements are that the coin of the country is essentially ; 
gold; the silver coin being subordinate, and exclusively em- 
ployed to mark the fractional parts of a sovereign, which it 
does as faithfully as if it were gold, while it is more conve- 
nient than gold, on account of its size as compared with, its 
value. The silver coin does not fluctuate in value with the 
uncoined silver, but with the sovereign, and consequently with 
uncoined gold. So long as the value of an ounce of sUvcar is 
less than 5*. 6d., or eleven-fortieths of a pound, the mint 
obtains a profit from the coinage of silver, putting aside the 
expense of coining; and if the value of silver were to rise 
above 5«. Qd. an ounce, the Government would be compelled to 
reduce the weight of the silver coins, or they would be melted 
and disappear from circulation, on account of their being more 
valuable as silver than as coin. 

For the same reason that gold is ill suited to mark smaller 
values than those of sovereigns and their halves, mlver is ill- 
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snit^d to mark smaller vfi^ues than those of cents. But the 
wants of society call for coins of much smaller valne, and to 
supply these wants copper has been resorted to. Our principal 
copper coin is a penny, or one-twelfth of a shilling, or one- 
two hundred and fortieth of a pound; with the other principal 
coins already mentioned, it makes up the £, 8, d. so familiar 
to everybody. 

The copper coins, like the silver, are subordinate, being used 
exclusively to mark the smaller firactional parts of a sovereign, 
and not being a legal tender, that is, their acceptance in dis- 
charge of a debt not being compulsory for larger values than 
one shilling. The mint purchases the copper that is required 
to keep up the supply of copper coins. One pound avoirdupois 
of copper is coined into 23 pence, or one ton into 51,520 
pence, equal to £214 13«. 4d., or about double the average 
value of a ton of uncoined copper. It need hardly be added 
that the penny fluctuates in value, not with copper, but with 
the sovereign or gold. If so great a change were to take place 
in the value of copper that it should rise above £214 13s. 4id. 
per ton, pence would then be melted and disappear jfrom cir- 
culation, unless the weight of the penny were to be so reduced 
as to adapt it to the altered value of copper. 

There are smaller copper coins, such as a hal^nny, equal 
to one four-hundred-and-eightieth of a pound, and a farthing, 
equal to one nine-hundred-and- sixtieth of a pound; and the 
projectors of a decimal coinage recommend, in case their sug- 
gestion should be adopted, the discontinuance of all these copper 
coins, and the substitution in their place of a mil, or one one- 
thousandth of a pound, and such multiples of a mil as might 
be considered most convenient. Four of these mils would be 
equivalent to one penny, less one twenty-fifth, or to twenty- 
four twenty-fifths. 

We may now ask ourselves — does the system of money, the 
particulars of which have just been described, answer the pur- 
poses intended? Does it supply a ready medium of exchange, 
and act as a convenient measure for values? It might be 
presumed at once that it does, since it is universally adopted. 
Money is everywhere willingly received in exchange. The 
system of money, it is true, is determined by law; but the 
parting with merchandise for money is not compulsory, it is 
voluntary. Money, indeed, is sought after as eagerly as tools 
and utensils, on account of its 8uppl3riQg a want not otherwise 
to be relieved. The graaier gladly takes twelve sovereigns fot 
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his OX, knowing that with them, or their eqniralents in shillings 
and pence, he can snpply his yarions wants, from broad and 
groceries, down to tapes, buttons, and pins for the use of his 
iiEimilY. 

The universal practice of measuring values in money lias 
caused a name — "prices" — to be specially applied to values so 
measured. In our country the price of a commoditr means 
the sovereigns or fractional parts of a sovereign obtaiiuilile for 
it; or it means its value measured in £. 9. d. liames also 
have been appropriated to the jaocess of exchanging commo- 
dities for money, and money for c<Mnmodities — the former being 
called '^selling," and the latter "huying." 

The whole of the advantages derivable from the use of money, 
\m a means for fociUtating interdiange, can only be enjoyed 
.by a people in full pos^^ession of all the indusdial qualities 
shown to be indispensable in order to turn to aoMont the other 
contrivances for foeilitating interchange already enumfflnated. 



To THOSE WHO Write for the Press. — It would be a faxnm to 

editors and printers, if those who write for tiie press wo«]d ofaHrrre tiie 
foUovini: ralow Thej are reaaooabfe, and eorre^nodeBts will legurd tiiem 
9A sueh: — 1. Write with black ink, on white paper, wide rtilrd %. Make 
the paged small, ooe>foiirth that of a foobcap sheet. 3. Leave tfie second page 
«f eorh leaf hlaiok. 4. Giro to tifee written poje an amfde margin mB rmmd. 
•5. Number the pages in the order to their succeasion. 6l Wnle m. a pinn, 
hald hand, with resMci to beauty. 7. Cse no abbieriatiooa wkicn ara 
BoC to appear in print. 9. Punctuate' the aianiiempt as it shovld be printed. 
9. For itaiies imdo^core one line, for small rapitak, two: esratak* tiirce. 10. 
Nero interiine without the caret to show ita place. 11. TUbe speeial pania 
with everr letter in proper names. 12. Seriew every word, to be s«re that 
■one is ille^ble. 13. Put directions to ^ printer, at the ImwI of the first 
pa^. 14. >ever write a private Letter to the e^tur on tilie peiaf ' 'a copr — 
ami always on a sepcrate sheeC 

Read CABEPnj.T.— *"Tbere is nothias worth reodtnsr in this ]Hfcr«** m an 
cxclamatioa vhkh the impatient olften deliTer, as they throw ande tile well- 
lilled newspaper. Could such persoos bat know the macr hours, ar, tke manr 
years, which have been psssed in toiU in atodr^ in hvd labour* Wfrcw the 
faets thereuK were bora of the brain, thev wrmki throw tlk» poer so 
concenq^tiaHislT '"Nothing worth rea^i^r Forbal vwr lipa ftf ever 

ufifeerm? these three words again— f«)r we believe tLit tvpe never vet gave to 
the light of day that whieh was entirelT worthier It has been oboerred that 
tfam aimr waa a book— sood, bad^ or indidereat—from whkh a vt3iftr af i 
bad mi^ aoC ba extiacted. The remark w eqimliv app&ahW t»M? 
Our adv i ce B t o read tha newspapers carefully. WouLl the editor, 
ycittw^ »€ « f» sefe eted, or transfated, have pwbfished twertr or m 

""""^ ' th«e bein^ aoinfthi ii g: worth leia&i^? We think' not. -.- ^ 

SBw « to throw aauie that which, if rioaelv inmCinfiBd. waaU 
lalnabie. We do not know how soon this or that fikct mar wove of 
■'^JTj'^^faaiwhjw saaaw^B«TbeealW " 
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IQGHT AOT) THE SOUL * 

EuBBKi.! Another new poet! albeit with an unpoetical name. 
Verily the bay wreath is not likely to be thrown aside for 
want of worthy brows whereon to place it. Apollo will not 
be left without witnesses in these noisy, scrambling times of 
ours; — ^witnesses whose voices will be heard, notwithstanding 
the din of spioning- jennies, and the rushrag of railroad trains; 
the thunder of cannon, and the contention of rival sects and 
parties. Yes, Stanyan Bigg is a poet, as Alexander Smith, 
Gerald Massey, and others, whom we could name, are poets, 
of the new cycle — singers in that great choral symphony where- 
of Tennyson and BaQey have struck the key-notes; whereof 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley gave prophetic ut- 
terances. 

This ''Dramatic Poem — Night and the Soul," how it sparkles 
with gems of the imagination, like the ebon vault of night 
with stars. One can hardly read it without becoming poetical, 
be his nature never so prosaic. Once again, then let us ex- 
claim, Eureka! for of a truth we have found a new poet — a 
creator — a maker of beautiful things; not "a user of other 
men's stuffs," but one that can fabricate stuffs of his own, and 
fashion them into habiliments, fit for god Apollo and the sacred 
nine to wear. 

Let us prove our assertion that Stanyan Bigg is a poet, not 
by critical analysis — ^by learned talk about classic standards, 
and Aristotelian rule and plumb line, (these would utterly 
fail us here,) but by placing before our readers a few detached 
portions of this jewelled woof of thought and imagination, 
woven together by the golden thread of harmony. — 



Ob ! Night is holy, like her sister Death; 
Both hitag, with silent step, and shadowy, 
cold 

Star.jewelled bands, the blaok funereal 
laddOT, 

Up whose oloud^baxrdd steps man has to 
climb. 

To reach the rainbow fruitage of immortals. 
And in the centre of the dim, dark eyes 
Of both these sable sisters is the gleam 
Gtoght tt<m. the sunny sides and upward 
slopes 

Of the bright hills of immortality! 
Is Night not conscious, thinkest thou, of us, 
And an that slumber on her broad, black 
breast! 



And may she not have personality 
And power to recall a dim remembrance 
Of the great deeds wrought in her ere 
the earth 

Was fashioned into beauty, or the moon 
Gave her first invitation to the soul, 
To go and banquet with the sons of light. 
Or the first warm years, with all sunny 
hues. 

Ran sparkling firom the upturned chalices 
Of Time! Are not the suns her bright- 
eyed chUdren; 
And the glad stars her progeny : and all 
The dancmg glories which the sky brings 
forth 

In sweet and luminous association, 



• Night and the Soul: a Dramatic Poem. By J. Stamtan Bieo. Crown 8vo., pp. 
1$8. London: Osoombbiogb akd Sous. 
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Shaking their golden lockg in playful ^ee. 
And semi-modkery of all her glooms. 
The very hahes she bore and weaned, ages 
Onaxes since? And is she not the farent 
Of aU the melodies that speed frnm out 
H«r deep embosomed silences, as spnngs 
Leap from the dumb caverns into utter- 
ance? 

Archangels' rhapBodiea, and songs of Hea» 

>-en. 

And all the millkm notes that fill the earth 
And melodise the skies— ^e nursed them 
all; 

And all the deep-roUed anthems of the sea. 
And all the fitful caroUings of the winds. 



AndjJltheflnUeriBgBof wings of birds. 
And iflaaaing xnsacts— every tone that 
twines 

Its silver tendrils round the trunk and stem 
Of the great living Tree that swings and 
swa^s 

Its infiute hnacbes m tiie eternal airs. 
And forms that ever-ntdiing tide of song 
And praise to which God listens day and 

night. 
Sprang forth from her. 

Andsheiime^ and bends 
With an her velvet robes upon her breast. 
Bends in deep adnratkm before God. 



Such is our poet's description of Night; this and nmch more 
does he saj about 

**The house 
Black-pillared and sky-roofed," 

Where God and nature hold 

**Their grand unutterable intercourse!*' 

Is it not beautiful and lofty — ^this talk — 

"Ot Night, with aU its cabalistic pomp, 
Star-constellated, and bedropt in gloom." 

Bo we not seem to listen to the solemn music of the spheres, 
resounding through the hollow vault, and mingling witii 

**A11 the de^^-roUed anthems of the sea. 
And all the fitful carollings of the winds." 

While soft and silvery as a bird-voice, there steals into our ears 

**The music which 
A tiny brooklet makes unto the trees 
That stand in condescending statriiness 
Along its mossy banks, like grim old grey-beavds 
Listening with aU bceoming gravity 
To the sweet talk and firagxnentary thought 
Of inrattUng infoncy." 

Do we not seem to stand in rapt expectancy, as though 
awaiting some divine message firom 

**The profound unmeasured amplitudes. 
In wiiidi aU times and changes hang like stars 
<^ the deep bosom of infinity." 

But we must pass on to other themes, leaving much that 
is grand and beautiful in our poet's description of Night. Nay, a 
few lines more we give, because they serve to shew that Mr. 
Bigg is not, like too many of the most highly Jgifted writers 
of the day, a mere nature worshipper — he penetrates b^und 
the veil, fiuid seeks the source and cause of that gl<»ious light 
wUdi inadiatee all creation. 

««W« tlHKl within tlw darkness of the porch 
or being— the Great Temple is beyond; 
' Aad God iMlk hong up on the vaulted roof 

TiNse splendours, but to light us to our test. 
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Aiid to preparcf tu for the blaaee to come! 

Nature is still, as ever, the thin refl 

Which half-conceals, and half.ieveels the fece 

And lineaments sopemal of our king, — 

The modUying medium through which 

His glories are exhibited to man,— 

The grand repository -where he hides 

His noghty thoughts, to be dug out lijce diamonds;— 

Still is the day irradiate with His glory. 

Flowing in steady, sun-streaked ocean gush, 

From His transcendent nature,— still at night 

O'er our horizon trail the sable robes 

Of the Eternal One, with all their rich 

Embroidery and emblazonment of stars." 



This train of thought is followed out very finely, and fain 
would we place before our readers the whole scope of our 
author's high argument, but this cannot be. Here is a passage 
shewing the different effect, upon differently constituted minds, of 



Ferdinand. Great thoughtsToppress me like an incubus. 
They {sit upon my soul like thunderbolts. 
I am uneasy with them as my guests, 
While all the tiny beauties that entwine 
Their wreath-like graces round the universe, 
And gleam like lights upon stalactites. 
Depending from the vaulted roofs of dark 
Eartli-grottoes, and go flashing up and down 
Amid the summer sunshine of the world. 
Like the bright wings of spangled butterflies— 
AU melt hito my soul like lunar rainbows! 

Aharii. I love to grasp a great thought by the heel, 
Aiid plunge it undemeatii another Styx, 



Strong and yet beautiful— Achilles-like. 

Far. But all great thoughts and mysteries make me sad. 

Alex. Well, and why not! The soul that hath not sorrowed 
Knows neither its own weakness nor its strength; 
Sorrow reveals heaven to us; for our souls 
Hang in the infinite like sun-dyed globes, 
On which the time-rays of the present play; 
But ever and anon a shadow comes 
Over and on them, cast forth from their thrones 
In the great world to come, when a bright seraph 
Glides like a glow behind them. And our woes 
Are like the mom reversed, the broad bright disk 
Turned heavenwards— the dark side towards ua, 
Till God in His great mercy turns them round. 
And rolls them with a wise and gentle hand. 
Into the dim horizon of the past. 
To bless us with their smile of tearful lustre. 



The poet who could write thus, knows something of the 
workinga of God*8 providence in the ordering of hmnan affairs, 
has a right understanding of the nature and intent of those 
"mercies in disguise" with which the Almighty chastens and 
subdues the stubborn spirits of His rebellious children. Hear 
him again: — 



GREAT THOUGHTS. 
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BITS OF BIOGKAPHY. 

Me. S. H. Peto, M. P. — ^There was a divine who used to 
say, when preaching to the youths of his congregation, "Beware 
of heing golden apprentices, silver journeymen, and copper 
masters;" and with a like motive it may not be useless to 
mention, that Mr. Peto, now only forty-two years of age, left 
school at the early age of fourteen, and being apprenticed to 
his uncle, Mr. Henry Peto, the builder, worked three years 
at the bench, used the trowel for a year, and passed the re- 
maining three years at the mason's banker. When he was 
little more than twenty-one his uncle died, and left his business 
and his capital jointly to him and to Mr. Thomas Grissell, 
also a nephew. Their first work was Hungerford Market, their 
second was the new Houses of Parliment — ^afterwards placed 
whoUy in the hands of Mr. Grissell. They built the Reform 
Clubhouse, the Oxford and Cambridge Clubhouse, the Model 
Prison at Clerkenwell, aad many other large structures: the 
St. James's Theatre was completed by them in thirteen weeks. 
They also entered very largely into railway works, and to these, 
after the dissolution of the partnership, Mr. Peto confined his 
attention: we may mention more especially the Eastern Counties 
line, the line from Ashford to Folkestone, the Southampton 
and Dorchester, the Oxford and Birmingham, and, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Betts, the whole of the Great Northern line north 
of Peterborough. When we say that there were employed on 
his works at one time ten first-class locomotive engines, two 
thousand three hundred waggons, nine hundred and sixteen 
horses, and fourteen thousand men, some idea may be gained 
of their great extent, and of the energy aild power required 
to keep all well in hand. There are many excellent traits 
recorded of Mr. Peto, but for none does he deserve more hon- 
our than for his continued and enlightened efforts to raise the 
character of the large bodies of men engaged under him. Mr. 
Peto has earned for himself a great reputation for enlarged 
views and liberality, and has shown how much we may ad- 
vance our own interests by attending to the interests of others. 
—The Builder. 

Thomson and Qttin. — Mr Thomson, the poet, now universaUr 
known by his fine poems on the "Seasons," on "Liberty," etc', 
when he first came to London was in very narrow circumstances, 
and before he was distinguished by his writings, was many 
times put to his shifts, even for a dinner. The debts he then 
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contracted lay very heavy upon hiTn for a long time afterwards, 
and upon the publication of his "Seasons," one of his creditors 
arrested him, thinking that a proper opportunity to get his 
money. The report of this misfortune happened to reach the 
ears of Mr. Quin, who had, indeed, read the ^'Seaaons^" but 
had never seen their author; and upon strict inquiry he was 
told that Thomson was in the bailiff's hands in a spungpng- 
house in Holborn. Thither Quin went, and being admitted 
into his chamber, "Sir," said he in his usual tone of voice, 
"you don't know me, I believe, my name is Quin." Thomson 
received him politely, and said, that "though he could not boast 
of the honour of a personal acquaintance, he was no stranger 
either to his name or his merit;" and very obligingly invited 
him to sit down. Quin then told him he was come to SRip 
with him, and that he had already ordered the cook to provide 
supper, which he hoped he would excuse. Thomson made 
the proper reply, and then the discourse turned indifferently 
on subjects of literature. When supper was over, and the 
glass had gone briskly about, Mr. Quin then took occasion to 
explain himself, by saying, "It was now time to enter upon 
business." Thomson declared he was ready to serve him as 
far as his capacity would reach, in anything he should command 
(thinking he was come about some affair relating to the drama.) 
"Sir," said Quin, "you mistake my meaning, I am in your debt; 
I owe you a hundred pounds, and have come to pay you." 
Thomson, with a disconsolate air, replied, that as he was a 
gentleman whom,to his knowledge, he had never offended, he 
wondered he should seek an opportunity to reproach him under 
his misfortunes, "No," said Quin, raising his voice, "I would 
not do that; I say I owe you a hundered pounds and there it 
is" (laying a bank note of that value before him.) Thomson was 
astonished, and begged he would explain himself* "Why," 
said Quin, "1*11 tell you; soon after I had read the 'Seasons,* 
I took it into my head, that as I had something in the world 
to leave behind me when I died, I would make my will; and 
among the rest of my legatees, I set down the author of the 
'Seasons' a hundred pounds; and this day hearing that you 
were in this house, I thought I might as weU have the 
pleasure of paying the money myself as to order my executors 
to pay it, when, perhaps you might have less need of it; and 
this, Mr. Thomson, is the business I came about." It were 
needless to express Thomson's grateful acknowledgments, but 
kave every reader to conceive them. 
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GEMS FROM THE GURMAIT OP JEAIT PATH. 

The noblest spirits are those which turn to heaven not in the hour of 
sorrow, but in tnat of jojr : like the lark, they wait for the clonds to disperse, 
to soar up into their native element. 

Love, like the plague, is often communicated by clothing and money. 

Our most perfect emotions are like Birds of Paradise, which, if once they 
fall to the earth, can seldom rise again. 

By law, crimes are outlawed after a few years; but in the world good 
actions. 

It has been said, that a good letter should be exactly like conversation; 
and women go on this principle, for their letters, like spoken language, have 
neither punctuation nor orthography. 

Old women seem to think that the autumn of life should be decked in gay 
colours, because the autumn of the yesir is. 

The transition ^m jov to sorrow is easiest in pure minds; as the true 
diamond, when moistened by the breath, recovers its lustre sooner than false 
ones. 

Winter which strips the leaves from around us, makes us see the distant 
regions they formerly concealed; so does old age rob us of our enjoyments, 
oiuy to enlarge the prospect of eternity before us. 

Men are often treated like barrels— the empty ones stood up, the full ones 
laid down. 

Alas! why do we look to the past rather than to the future, when God 
alone has au. eternity of the one, and we of the other? 

Father and mother divide the office of the sun between them; the one 
gives warmth, the other light. 

Do we judge of a tree by its rough or smooth bark, or by its fruit? 

Suspicion is a counterfeit of truth, as well as falsehood. 



YAI^^KEEISMS. 

A No-Party Man. — A Mr. Baldwin, a member of the legislature in Louisiana, 
being aiked to define what he meant by a "no-party man," gave the fol- 
lowing description of the nondescript:— "By a no-party man, I mean a 
demagogue, a Jefiersonian Adamsonian, Jacksonian-Clark-troop, state rights, 
consolidation, a backward, forward, up-and-down, inside-outside, that-side, 
any-side, every-side, and which-side-you-will creature." 

Dancino in Georgia. — ^The following is the way they call out the figure 
of a "reel" in Georgia:— Dance to the gal with the yellow shawl on, now 
down outside and up the middle: turn to your partner, Isaac Smach, and 
now to that entire stranger; sachez to the right and left; ra, de tan; da 
du de; now to Peter Sehwitohal's daughter; turn to your partners every one: 
set to the gal with flaring frill; balance one and spin about to the gal with 
a hole in the heel of her stocking. 

"How much to publish this death?" said a customer at the "Sun" office, 
New York. "Four shilUngs." "Why I paid out but two shillings the last time 
I published one." "That was a common death, but this is tineerely regretted.^* 
"1*U tell you what," said the applicant, "yo«r executors will never be put 
to that expense." 

A Tai^ee, one day, asked his lawyer how an heiress mi^t be carried off. 
"You cannot do it with safety," said the counsellor; "but 1*11 tell you what 
you may do. Let her mount a horse, and hold a bridle-whip; do you then 
mount behind her, and you are safe, and she runs away with you." The 
next day the lawyer found that it was his own daughter who had nm away 
with his client. 
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WIT AKD HUMOUB. 



Iiook! he's winding up the watch of his wit; by and by it will strike.— Shaxsperk. 



. Sheridan was one day much annoyed by a fellow-memlter of the House^ of 
Clommons, who kept crying out every few minutes, *^Hear! hear!' During 
the debate he took occasion to describe a political contemporary that wished 
to play rogue, but had only sense enough to act fool. * Where/ exdiaimed 
he, with ^eat emphasis. * where shall we find a more foolish knave or a. 
more knavish fool than ne?' ^Hearl hear!' was shouted by the troublesome 
member. Sheridan turned round, and, thanking him for the prompt infor- 
mation, sat down amid a general roar of laughter. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a portrait of Mrs. BillingtOQ, the vocalist, 
representing her as Saint Cecilia— the eyes turned towards heaven, listening 
to a choir of angels faintly introduced on the upper part of the painting. 
Haydn, the composer, was' present just as Sir Joshua was giving the finishing 
stroke, and his opinion of its merits was asked by Mrs. Billington. ^It 
resembles you,' said Haydn, *but it has one great fault.' *And what is it?' 
asked Mrs. Billington, with inquietude, fearful that the artist might take 
ofl^nce. *The painter,' continued Haydn, *has represented you listening to 
the son^ of angels; he should have painted the angels listening to vonr 
enchanting notes.' Flattered by such a compliment, the beautiful Mrs. 
Billington threw her arms round Haydn's neck and kissed him. 

'Monsieur, you have no courage.' 'Repeat that sir, if you please.' *I repeat, 
you have no courage.' *Thank you! thank you! two negatives make on 
i^irmative. I am delighted, monsieur, that you take me for a man of honour. 

A certain son of Crispin, recently called on a neighbouring blacksmith, to 
get the steel corks of his horse sharpened, and being in great haste, says: 
— 'Can't you do it without taking his shoes off?' 'I don't know,' says Vulcan, 
'but if you will hold his feet in my forge F 11 try.' 

'I say, Fred, do n't you run away with the idea that I shall give you that 
pen.' 'Oh, no,' said Fred, 'I would rather run away with the. pen than 
the idea. 

A boy, six years old, was offered an orange, if he would tell where God 
was. 'Tell me,' said the boy, 'where He is twt, and I will give you two.' 

'0, dear!' blubbered out an urchin, who had just been suffering from an 
application of the birch. '0 mv! they tell me that forty rods make a furlong, 
but I can tell a bigger story than that. Let um get such a plaguy lickin' 
as I had, and theyni find out that one rod makes an aeher.' 

A postmaster, while puzzling out a very uncertain superscription on an Irish 
letter, jocosely remarked to an intelligent son of Erin, who stood bv, that 
the Irish brought a hard set of names to this country. 'Ah! yes,' replied 
the Irishman, 'but they git a mighty sight harder ones after they oome here. 

It was a favourite saying of the Emperor Marcus Antonius, 'How h^ppy 
would mankind be were kings philosophers, or philosophers kings!' 

'When I give away a place,' said Louis XIY., .'I make a hundred dis- 
contented and one ungrateful.' 

'When a pond is full,' says Mirabeau, alluding to a certain political 
event, 'a single mole, by piercing the bank, may oause an inundation.' 

Two men were conversing about the ill-humour of their wives. *Ah!* 
said one with a sorrowful expression of countenance, 'mine is a tartar f 
'Well,' replied the other, 'mine is worse than all that— mine is the CrMPm 
e/" Tartar P 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWD^G. 

The Mormons. — In the year 1831 there were in the world but five 
Mormons, including Joseph Smith, the founder of the faith. Four of these 
were his father and brothers. In the course of twenty years the number 
of firm adherents to this faith has increased to upwards of 300,000 persons, 
of which a large number are now settled as an independent state, having 
a regular charter and organized locul government, on a territory of which 
they possess not only the sovereignty, but the fee-simple — a beautifUl and 
exceedingly ftrtile tract as large as England, and situated upon the best 
**trail" from EiEMrtem America to California and the Pacific. This state is 
called Deseret, or Utah, and will probably soon be added to the group 
of the American Union. Its capital is Salt-Lake City, a large and flourishing 
town, which has sprang up like magic in the wilderness. Such being their 
head«qiiaxters, the Latter-day Saints have agencies and missions in every 
capital in Europe, and in every large town in the United Kingdom. The 
great Direct . of these qndertakings is to make converts, and to **gather 
the saints'* to Deseret. From Great Britain, since 1840, upwards of 14,000. 
persons have inclined to the doctrines of Mormon, and have gone forth 
to join the settlement. The Mormon emigration, in 1849, passing through 
Liverpool, amounted to 2,600 persons, all of the better class of emigrants ; 
and it is calculated that 30,000 Latter-day Saints then remained behind. In 
June, 1850, there were in England and Scotland, 27,863 Mormonites, of whom 
London contributed 2,629 ; Manchester, 2,787 ; Liverpool, 1,018 ; Glasgow, 
1,846 ; Sheffield, 1,920 ; Edinburgh, 1,331 ; Birmingham, 1,909 ; and Wales- 
South Wales principally — 4,342. And the Mormonite census was taken in 
last January, giving the entire number in the British Isles as 30,747 
"Saints." During the last fourteen years more than 60,000 had been bap- 
tized in England, of which nearly 17,000 had emigrated from her shores 
to "Eion." 

Bbitish Lace. — ^There are now in fall operation 3,200 bobbin-net ma- 
chines ; the total number of quarters, 34,882, giving employment to 6,656 
men, 6,869 women and children, representing a capital of £1,329,445. This 
is exclusive of buildings and requisite machinery for working the same ; 
and also of machinery and stock for silk -throwing, cotton -spinning, dyeing, 
bleaching, and dressing ; for smiths' bobbin and carriage guide, comb and 
point makers, embroidering, carding, mending, etc., estimated at £1,616,500, 
in which occupations about 113,300 hands are employed. Total capital, 
£2,965,946; total number of hands employed, 133,016; annual amount of 
business returns, £2,300,000. The district in which Honiton lace is made 
extends about thirty miles along the coast of Devonshire, and about twelve - 
miles inland. From 7,000 to 8^000 persons are employed in producing it. 

Carpets. — ^The principal seat of carpet manufacture in England is Kid- 
derminster, in which there are about 2,000 looms, chiefly occupied in 
weaving Brassels carpets; whilst the carpets called "Kidderminster" are 
made extensively in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Ban- 
nockbum, and Aberdeen. They are also made in Yorkshire, Durham, 
Lincolnshire, and Westmoreland; the largest carpet manufectory in Great 
Britain being at Halifax. The number of looms of all kinds may be es- 
timated at 4,000, and the value produced at upwards of £1,000,000 sterling. 

Iron. — ^The production of iron in England, which was only 80,000 tons 
in 1760, suddenly increased to 180,000 tons on the important discovery of 
Mr. Cort of the process of puddling with coaL It is now 2,260,000 tons. 
This vast production is distributed nearly as follows; — South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, 700,000 tons ; Staffordshire and Shrophire, 600,000 ; Scot- 
laud, 600,000 ; and the remainder in different prox)ortion8 among the other 
coal districts in England. 
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WOEDS OF WISDOM. 



''Words are the soul's ambassadors that go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro; 
They are the sole expounders of the mind, 
And correspondence keep 'twixt all mankind." 

James Howezx. 



Next to tlieol(^ I give a place to music, for thereby anger is fbrgot- 
ten, the deyil driven away, and melancholy, and many tribulations and 
evil thoughts are expelled. — Luther, 

To regret those we love is happiness in comparison to living with those 
we hate. — Iai Bruyere. 

There is not anything a man should fear more than either to give or 
take an affront. — Rochefoucault. 

They will never value how much they give the king, who are to share 
it after it is given. — Fox. 

Groveniing by parties will keep a king above water for a while, but 
will sink him at last. — Sydney, 

All desire to live long, but no man would be old. — VoHaire, 

The love and the hate of people are equally dangerous. — Oliver CrarmoeU, 

Women are conscious they need protection, and therefore naturally love 
brave men. — Chesterfield, 

Present time and future may be considered as rivals; and he who so- 
licits the one must expect to be discountenanced by the other. — Sir Joahtta 
Reynolda. 

It is a short step from modesty' to humility, but a shorter one from 
vanity to foUy, and from weakness to falsehood. — Lavater^ 

Show me the man who knows what life is and dreads death, and 1*11 
show thee a prisoner who dreads his liberty. — Steme. 

Calunmies like sparks of fire, if neglected will expire of themselves, if 
blown up, will grow into flames. — Socrates, 

The world may be divided into people that think, people that write, 
people that read, and fox-hunters. — Slienstone, 

'So man can be made a gentleman by his father. And let it be 
spoken with all reverend reservation of duty, the king ^who hath power 
to make esquires, knights, baronets, barons, viscounts, earls, marquises, anui 
dukes,) cannot make a gentleman. — Gerard Leigh. 

Virtue upon necessity is only as long-lived as the fear that occasioned 
it.— -B/aiV. 

Without government there could be no such thing as property in any- 
thing beyond our own persons; for nothing but law can make properly. 
—TiOotson, 

What a difference between the eye of animals of prey and those that are 
meant to be preyed on, the leopard and the deer, the eagle and the dove 
The eye of the hawk is kingly I Man unites both extremes of expresidoQ» 
as he is both victim and executioner. — Hazlitt. 

The first vice of the first woman was curiosity, and it runs througlh the 
whole sex. — Byron. 

Good Fortune and ripe Fruit ought to be enjoyed while present. — Sheridam, 

The certain way to be cheated is to fkncy yourself more cunning tluui 
others. — Swiji. 

By silence I hear other men's imperfections and conceal my own. — Zeno. 
Give me blood acquired, in preference to blood inherited. — Taciiut. 
Our own distrust justifies the deceit of others. — Addison, 
ITie'man who insults the modesty of a woman tells her he has seen 
something in her conduct that warrants his pre8«nq>tion.W(9w^ 
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OLD JACOB; 

OR, 

"WHAT CANT BE CUKED MUST BE ENDURED." 
BY THE EDITOB* 

"Few persons, we should think, had seen more troubles, and 
known more crosses in life, than old Jacob Simpson, the fish* 
erman, who lived in a bit of a hut, which he had built up 
for himself, just on the margin of the beach; a sort of debateablo 
ground between marsh and shingle, where the vegetation, 
scanty and coarse, sprang up between rounded pebbles and 
fragments of granite, worn smooth by attrition, so that one 
wondered where hold for its roots could be found, or nourish- 
ment for its thick, woolly stems and grey leaves, that seemed 
in a constant perspiration of fear lest they should be torn up 
by the rude blasts that howled and whistkKi around them, and, 
whirled far away from their bleak dwelling-place, to be swal- 
lowed up by the roaring waters, or to rot in some stagnant 
ditch, or be trodden under-foot on the rocky causeway by 
which alone passengers, at certain tides, could cross the dreary 
marsh. Indeed, a more desolate spot could scarcely be conceived 
than that which our friend Jacob inhabited, especially during 
the winter season. Bleak and dismal it was at all tunes, but 
then, ugh! it seemed enough to chill the wannest heart that 
ever beat in a human breast, to look upon it only, with its 
world of tumbling, tossing, yeasty billows in front, its line of 
solitary coast on either hand, unbroken, save here and there, 
by clif&, which stood up like rows of sheeted spectres; and 
behind, that apparently interminable expanse of dull, flat marsh 
land. Truly it was a scene of loneliness and desolation, and 
nowhere did the winds and waters, and the screaming sea-fowl, 
that flitted over them like the ghosts of drowned men, make 
music more wild and unearthly — ^more sad and depressing to 
the spirits. 

"Aye! aye! aye!" said the old man, as he pushed back the 
piece of rough plank which swung upon hinges of stout fish- 
skin, and served for window on the weather side of his rude 
dwelling, formed of an old boat sawn in the middle, and set 
on end, and other such waifs and strays as are to be found 
by the diligent searcher along shore. "Aye! aye! aye! here 
you come rushing and roaring as you have often done before, 
and threatening to swallow up Old Jacob, and all his belongings 
3. K 
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his little shutter, hetook himself to his interrupted occupation 
of cleaning for dinner some fish which he had caught the 
day hefore, when the weather was a little more propitious. 
He had just concluded the necessary process, and was singing 
away, in his cheerful manner, an old song, the hurden of which 
ran liiuB — 

**In many storms unheeded, we are faine 
To seeke our needful things, and smilingly 
To jest at what some others would complaine. 
That none might laugh at our necessity;" 

when he was stopped hy a hoarse voice, as the person from 
whom it proceeded entered the hut. 

"Hilloa, Jacob Simpson! you must have much to sing about 
on such a day, in this lonely, out-of-the-way place, without 
a soul to speak to, or anybody to care whether you are dead 
or alive. "Why, it would be hanging or drowning with me to 
be confined to such a dreary spot; the rest of the year would 
be bad enough, but I never could get through November; 
couldn't, indeed, old fellow! How is it that you are so cheerful 
in this gloomiest of all gloomy seasons, and most desolate of 
all desolate places?" 

"Why, James," said the person first addressed, without 
immediately replying to the last question of his visitor, who, 
by his dress, ^evidently belonged to the coast-guard, *1f it were 
not for you, I should be as lonely as Robinson Crusoe, before 
he found a man Friday to keep him company; but you pop 
in upon me every now and then, and remind me that there 
are other living creatures in the world beside myself, and the 
fish, and the sea-gulls; and although neither your looks nor 
your voice are so cheerful as I could wish, yet I am always 
glad to see you. So sit down, and let's have a talk about 
old times, and the people whom we once knew, and loved, 
and respected." 

"Why, that's were it is," responded the coast- guardsman, 
taking the offered seat, which was the top of an old sea-chest; 
''that's were it is you puzzle me; if I'd had half the losses 
and troubles that you 've had, I couldn't bear to think of, much 
less talk about old times. I should bo ready to knock anybody 
down that alluded to them; and as to sitting down in this 
lonely place, and living here, with no companion but my own 
thoughts, I couldn't do it — I should go mad; I should indeed. 
I almost do as it is, when I walk along shore by myself, and 
tjuiik of my little trials and sorrows; and glad enough I ^sss^. 
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to get into oompany again, where I can lan^ and talk, and 
drown my cares in a ^aes of grog, or the like theaer of 
the heart" 

'^Why yon see, James," replied the old fiahenBaB, ''as to 
trials and Grosaes, and all that sort of thing, there is no dooht 
but I have had my diare of them; hat it has always been my 
&voiirite maxim, titiat 'what emmt be cored most be endnred;' 
and I hare generally managed to keep a good hearty and m 
eheerfol countenance, whatever mig^ be£d me. I was jost 
thinking, as yoo came in, that it was this day twenty yean 
that my poor wife died, grief-stricken at the loss of die last 
two d our sons, who were drowned while striving to save the 
crew and passengers of a bade, that had struck on the sand 
oot yonder, of which bark I was part owner, and in the 
wreck of which, to make matters worse, we had every reason 
to si^pose two other of oor noble boys pendied — they being 
among the crew ci the homeward-boond ship when she kfl 
the fiifeign port, and no tidings of them having been received 
since. 'Dins, at one stroke, I lost wife and children, and was 
reduced to poverty; for owing to some defect in the policy of 
insorance on the ship, which was a new one, and in my dbare 
of which was embarked the whole of my worldly weahh, I 
never received a ferthing. Eat before this I lud had losses 
and crosses, bat for which I should have been a rich and 
prosperous man. Everybody knew that my father died worth 
£30,000, and it was equally a matter of notoriety how he got 
it. Many a keg of brandy, and bale of tobaoco, and silks imd 
aatins did that swift lugger of his bring over the water, that 
never passed through the Custom house. Eut somehow this 
ill-gotten wealth never prospered — there seemed a corse ufoa 
it; and it went as lightly as it came. The portkm which 
came to me, at his d^th, I hardly cared to tsdoe, fer it was 
80 like the blood-money of my two youngest boys, who aadsted 
to work their grandfether*s vessel, much against my widi, and 
were washed overboard one stonny night, when she had crowded 
all the sail she could bear, to escape the porsoit of a revenoe 
cutter, which had her in chase, and was plunging along, with 
her deck every now and then under water, IDiLe a strong- 
winged sea-bird bceasting the tempest. Twenty years ago — 
aye, twenty yean! — since I was left quite akne in the waM 
with nothing bat an old fishing-boat and some neariy wom- 
oot tacUfi, wherewith to gain a scanty sobsistence fnm the 
I M3t myadf a hnt in tiua oat-^f-the-wsj 
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t)lace, and resolved here, with GM's help, to spend the remainder 
of my days. And often, as I lay awa^e at night, and listen 
to the roaring of the waves, and the howling of the winds, 
do I fency that I hear the voices of those dead and gone, 
calling me to come to them; and I see them all as plainly as 
I see you now — see them as they were in the days of happy, 
because innocent, childhood; my six fine boys sporting and 
frolicking, the delight of their mother's heart; and amid them 
a fair girl, the wave of whose flaxen ringlets, and the glance of 
whose bright blue eye made perpetual sunshine around us, whose 
merry laugh was like a peal of bells. I hear it now; I hear 
it in the night season, above the tumult of the unruly elements, 
iand I pray to God to have pity upon that erring one, who 
left her home for the ways of sin, and, if it be not already 
and irrevocably condemned, to save her guilty soul from per- 
dition. That was the greatest blow of all; nothing affected 
me hko her departure from the path of virtue; and yet it is 
to her that my thoughts most frequently recur, and to her 
memory that my heart turns with a yearning tenderness, which 
seems stronger by far than that which I feel for any other 
of those dear ones whom the Lord gave, and whom He hath 
been pleased to take away." 

Here the old man's voice, which had several times faltered 
while he dwelt upon these painful circumstances, stopped 
entirely; and, covering his bowed-down face with his hands, 
he wept for a moment or two; but soon recovering his wonted 
composure, he looked up again with a resigned, and even a 
cheerful countenance, and continued, — "But there it's of no 
use to grieve over these things; such afflictive visitations of 
Providence are sent, no doubt for our good; they can't be 
cured, and therefore, you know, must be endured; and the 
more patiently they are so, the lighter will they become, and 
th6 better will it be for our souls' health to experience them. 
But what brought you in this direction to-day? Anything in 
the wind?— -or is it only in the way of regular duty, that 
your feet are directed to this lonely spot?" 

"Well, to tell you the truth," said James Eedsell, for such 
was the visitor's name, "we are rather upon the scent of a 
seizure to-day. There has been a strange looking Dutch craft 
seen in the offlng, hovering about as if watching for an 
opportunity of landing something that it is not desirable the 
officers of Her Majesty should overhaul. Our Lieutenant is 
bekind^ -the eiiffe yonder with a party of men; and I have been 
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desired, under cover of this queerly-fashioned hnt of yoras, to 
keep my eye on the Dutchman, and give a signal vhen th^ 
put out a boat, which we expect will be before long. So 
perhaps you will let me take a peep out of your littl© hatchway 
there; for if I show myself out of doors again just yet, those 
fellows, who have sharp eyes and good glasses, may perhaps see 
me, in spite of "the flying spray and mist, and suspect a 
reception is prepared for them, the honour of which they are 
by no means desirous." 

So saying, EedseU went to the little opening before allu^ 
fo, and, li&ng up the window-shutter, looked out upon the 
waters; while his old friend, after looking that the fish were 
going on satisfectorily, and attending to one or two otto 
domestic matters in his little room, which served him for 
kitchen, and parlour, and all, sat himself down onoe morej 
and was about to resume the conversation, when the watdiej 
suddenly exclaimed, "Ah, here they come, sure enoug^l aM 
the boat is dose in shore, too! I did not see her put offj 
but just caught sight of her as she mounted the oorest of that 
big wave. She will surely be swamped — up she eomee again. 
Why, there's a woman on board! What can it mean? But 
I must run and give the signal. So saying, he left his post 
of espionage, and the cottage, and immediately the report of 
a pistol, borne inland by tiie wind, was fSedntly heard. Tie 
tramp of a body of men along the rocky causeway of the 
marsh, and down the beach, soon told that it had reached 
the ears for which it was intended; and as the old man took 
the post which Redsell had left, he saw the Lieutenant and 
his party consisting of about a dozen men, pass over the 
brow of the ridge of shingles which ran alcmg the coast, and 
descend to the water, just as a large boat, rising upcm tiio 
brow of a mountainous wave, was driven ashore. 

Those who were in her had perceived, too late to alter 
her course, what kind of reception awaited thrao, and it 
seemed that they were determined cai resistance, or, at leasts 
on a strenuous effort to escape; for, as soon as the boat 
grounded, some six or seven of them sprang oat and began 
with all their might, to attempt launching her again, while 
the rest,^ an equally numerous party, presented their pistols, 
with which, as weU as with a cutla^ each man appeared to be 
prorvided, over the bow, and with fierce gestuores and impie* 
cationB desired the coast-guardsmen to keep offl Kor was 
this an, for presently there appeared, projeotang also from 
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bow of the stranded boat, a small 'cannon — ^it iniglit be a six 
or eight pounder. How they had managed to keep their 
powder dry, we are unable to explain; but certain it is, that 
as the lieutenant and his men continued to advance, there 
ensued a flash and a report, followed by shouts of defiance 
and cries of agony, and the fsdl of three of them wounded^ 
one mortally, upon the beach. 

After this, there was a silence of perhaps three minutes 
duration, that is, as far as human agency was concerned, for 
the solemn boom and swell of the mighty ocean kept on like 
a dirge-note, and the wind sang out its shrill requiem for the 
dying man, who lay there staining with his blood the glis- 
tening pebbles and the pearly shells on which he had fallen, 
to rise no more. And that man was Eedsell; and his grey- 
haired fiiend, who had seen him £el11, and hastened to render 
him all the aid in his power, bent over him, he was tempted 
to ask why he, who was so little prepared to die, should be 
thus hurried away to the eternal judgment-seat? It is a 
question which has frequently been asked — ^which is asked 
every day by some or other of us; and, at times, the impious 
doubt will even enter the mind of the questioner, of Grod's 
goodness, and mercy, and fatherly benevolence. We forget 
one attribute of the Divine character — ^inmiutable justice; and 
because we see the wicked man taken away in the midst of 
his sma, we say, ''Why had not this man time given him 
for repentance?" forgetting how long a time already he has 
provoked the Almighty's displeasure, and trifled with his 
proffi^ed means of grace. 

Soon, however, the storm of human passions burst forth 
Again; blood had been BpiUed, and the demon of strife tho- 
roughly aroused in every breast. Leaving their woimded 
comrades on the beach, to be attended to by Old Jacob, the 
rest of the coast-guardsmen rushed upon the smugglers, who 
had. begun to re-load their pieces. The boat, into which they 
had now all retired as to a citadel, it was found impossible 
to launch by anything short of the united efibrts of the whole 
party, for she had been driven far up, and the tide was 
reeeding; and this united effort could not be made while part 
of the number was required for purposes of defence. Without 
the protection oflered by her stout planks, the smugglers 
were numerically stronger, by four or five men, than their 
assailants; they were equally' well armed; and their little 
6amuH»» wbii^h had already dime such feaiM execution, was 
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rmkf ftr findier flswke; » tiiat tiny Wl ri—iiirrilik vi^ 
m tfaeir fimmr, and ndg^ well hope at leaafc to kold tinr 
own unto, tiie ilaitiam o£ mgiit came on, or aoMe oHicr 
sdvauU^BOBB ffiiyiiaMtJincy occmcd, to fttuu Hhst .cacapc 

As tibe Hentipnant and his paztj diev near tiie boat^ the 
fittie canBoa was again diarharged, and the pialiQlB half its 
defenden^ the rest baing ic a aie d for a doaer atingg^ 
'Q6% time two fisQ, icdneing the number of ■■■■niafi to eigbt^ 
-who, dieadfidlj emaged at flie wounds and death TufHrtod cm 
their e o mpani onsy penisted in the attach and audlj endra 
ft mr e d to gain posaeasion of the boat^ in ipite of the cfivte 
4if their dtDer to draw them oiL As mig^ be eni w ied 
they were lepobed, and obliged eventnallj to ictiie, beng 
naoAy all of them more or leas wounded. Thej had, horwerer, 
diaaUed same famr or fire of the smnggipns two of whom 
thej WMCccdcd in bearing off with them to Jacobus cottage, 
whither also their own woonded men were eonrejcd, with 
-the eorpse of poor BedseQ, who had breathed his last Tory 
shortly after he fidL Here they became in turn the dpfatdwK 
of a poBtion, and had to sortain an attark baling far its 
object the rescue of their pnsmeis. 

Old Jaeob had sonoanded the Htde plot of gramid, whidi 
he called bis garden, with a stoat wall of dadk and flintB, 
and with this breastwork they were enabled for some time to 
keep the smugglers at bay; and so severely to wound aevenl 
more of them, that they deemed it prudent to retire withoot 
having obtained their object, altboogb ooe of the prisoners 
was eridently the leader of the party, baring been addreaaed 
thxaoghoot aa ^'Captain," and having up to the time of 
n sec i v in g a pistol-boDet in the neck^ wbidi rendered him 
incapable of fmther exertion, directed the proceedings, fie 
was a fine strongiy'bmlt man, with an expresacm of fate 
wbidi woold bare been pleasing bat for a eertain air of 
reckksBDess and abandonment to wild impolses and lawless 
passions, soeh as cannot be indulged withoot kaving their 
indelible traces bodi upon the mind and eoantenanee. There 
were marks aboot him, too, of gentility of birth and breeding, 
which plainly diowed him to be soperior to his present c ircnm - 
stances and associates, and indnoed a fieding of pity for the 
state of degradation into whidt he had fiJkn. Aa Okk Jacob 
bent over him, and washed the clotted blood fnm boa neck, 
and moistened bis lips, and listened to his hnrried breathing, 
he was quite startled to see his eyes, which had been far 
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some ihne past clowd, suddenly open; and to hear him, after 
faaTing asked with an oath, ''where am I now?" and received 
an answer, exclaim, not in a tone of submission, though, 
but in that of one who defies God and his judgments^ ^'Well^ 
what can't be cured must be endured." 

But if the old man was startled at this echo, as it were^ 
in a totally different tone, of his own favourite expresnon, 
how nmdL more was he so, when, on the wounded man's 
inquiiy, "where *s Ellen?" a female voice which sounded 
strangely familiar to him, answered, and then passed, or seemed 
to pass, before his eyes, now filled and almost blinded by 
tears; a face whose lineaments, and expression brought vividly 
back to his memory the time when he was the happy parent of 
a dau^ter innocent and beautifol. And did he dream, or did 
that voice which thrilled every nerve of his being, and sounded 
like sweet music heard long ago, and listened for again wiih. 
breathless rapt attention, really utter "father?" No, no, it 
could not be, and she who himg about his neck, and prayed 
to be forgiven for all the misery which she had caused lum, 
was not that daughter, that little Ellen, whom he had so 
fondly loved, had almost idolized; and so he shook her from 
him as a thing in whose embrace there is pollution, and bade 
her go to him who owned her, her lawless and abandoned 
paramour, who, if he died not of his wound, would shortly 
e^^ate his crimes upon the gallows. 

******* 

'Tis early morning yet in the good town of Marshville, 
quite early, — and yet the inhabitants are all astir, and from 
the country places round the folks are thronging in, as if to 
some great festival. Their looks are full of eager anticipation, 
and their words are gay and jesting. What is it they crowd 
hither to see and to enjoy? is it some feat of jugglery, some 
harlequinade, some extr£U)rdinary exhibition of animal strength 
or ferocity, of human skill or ingenuity? Would they listen 
to some outpouring of eloquence — some gentle enforcement of 
the great principles of Christian truth — some manly avowal of 
political independence and genuine patriotism, — some exposition 
of the wit, and wisdom, and genius one or more of the 
great stars of English literature? Is it a popular preacher, 
or popular orator that they are hastening to listen to? Nay, 
neither of these, and yet it is to one who is, by virtue of 
his office, a Teacher of the People. So says the government 
of this, our Christian country; and accordingly the Manxman 
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and talked of through the country. It ran somewhat to thig 
effect:— *My Mends, — am on the eve of forfeiting my life 
for offences said to have been committed against the law of 
God and of my country. A. jury of honest men have found 
me guilty, and the judge has declared that I must die. "Well, I 
have too often braved death to fear it. Life with me has 
been a bold and hazardous game. I have played at pitch and 
toss with fortune, and am not going to snivel and cry, peccavi, 
because I have lost the stake, although it is the greatest that 
a man can risk and lose. I know nothing about what is called 
the Christian virtue of resignation; but come what may, I 
ever have said, and ever will say, 'What can't be cured must 
be endured,' so hero goes for a leap into eternity.* And some 
said this man was a true hero, and worthy to be the leader 
of such a bold and resolate band. 

« « « « « a- 41 

Another dark November day, and the winds and the waves 
make wild and melancholy music around the dwelling of old 
Jacob Simpson — ^wild and melancholy as they did a year ago, 
when they sang out a hoarse requiem for the slain, and strove 
to drown with their voices the sounds of human strife. "Without 
the cottage all is gloom and commotion, but within there is 
brightness and serenity. The fire of drift-wood blazes cheer- 
fully on the hearth, and casts a ruddy glow over the furrowed 
lineaments of the aged fisherman, who sits with his bible upon 
his knees, and upon the pale face of one who listens atten- 
tively to the words of truth, and life, and salvation, which he 
slowly reads therefrom. Again the observer cannot but remark 
the similarity in the cast of these two countenances; and now 
the likeness is more apparent, for now there is the same 
hopeftd and resigned expression upon both. The one might 
have been taken for that of the repentent Magdalen, assured 
of pardon by Him, who can alone wash away sin, and the 
other for that of the aged Simeon, when he had seen the 
desire of his heart fulfilled, and exclaimed— "Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace." 

The book was closed; the prayer was said, and the father 
and daughter sat for some time looking on each other in 
silence, tideir hearts were evidently frdl to overflowing, and 
neither could for awhile express tiie emotions which swelled 
within. At length the younger of the two was enabled to do 
so, saying — **0h my dear father! how can I be suflftcientiy 
grateful to Gkxl for having brought me here, and enabled me 
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to see the foDj azid ^zlssi^nBss of mj fanner Hfe, and to joa 
for rmiTizig xne in hit grief mid degjadaticm: for faigiTiiig 
me all tlie trouble and az];£iiiE^ which I baT^ caused you, and 
teaching me how Xo obtain that One. to whcm eren more 
than yourself, I hare outrag<ed and offcmded." 

Slowly and solemnly, then, the old man replied, "SniBcientlj 
grateful to God, my danghur. indeed, yon can never be; as 
for me, I am fully repaid for all my past tronbleB and 
afflifrtions by this unhoped for, unexpected joy. To haye yoa 
restored t/> me, and to feel assured that you are reclaimed 
from the ways of sin and wreU-hedness is a happiness which 
may well compensate for all by- gone sorrows. I have ever 
said, not in the spirit of reckless defiance of Providenoey in 
which the phrase is often used, that 'what can't be cured must 
be endured.' With calmness and resignation to the Divine will 
I have passed through a tempestuous and grief-beclouded life, 
well knowing that 

Tii bv eDduiing ire outlive the blast. 

It has ever been my endeavour to keep a cheerfbl and hope- 
ful spirit, and say with the old poet, 

"With patience T the strtrm mstaiii. 
For snn&hine still doth follow rain." 



Philosophy of Patiexce. — He who can wait for what he desires, takes 
the course not to be exceedingly grieved if he fails of it. He, on the 
contrary, who labours after a tiling too impatiently, thinks the saccesfl^ 
when it comes, is not a recompense equal to all the pains he has been at 
about it—La Bmytre, 

Patishce. — Suffer without rejHning, or repine without snfleiing. He will 
do gceat' things who can avert his words and thoughts finom past irreme- 
diable nils.— ZumnerMMin. 

PATiE2fCEl why tis the soul of peace. 

Of all the virtues 'tis nearest 'kin to heaven: 

It ni^ki}T5 rrn?n l<M>k like Gols. The best of men 
That oN:^r wnn^ i:i\r\]\ nbout him was a sufferer, 
• ^jDfW meek, pat] Lilt, humbk, tranquil spirit; 

tpe gi&aileiu^ ittH ever breathed. 

.Pati^cis is the exercise 
he trial of theh: fortitude, 
eiiiTi hi;: (jvm deliverer, 

J^tu»o can inflkrt 
' ■ MUbm. 
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ANIMAL LIFE. 

The Animal World presents phenomena almost as extraordinary 
as those exhibited in the vegetable creation. We can hardly 
form an idea of the multitude of living beings. Every spot, 
every atom, every situation, under some circumstances, exhibits 
its inhabitants, or is the breeding-place and nursery of thousands 
of different creatures. Sir Charles Lyall has estimated the 
number of existing species of animals, exclusive of infusoruB, 
to be between one and two millions. A drop of stagnant 
water is a world within itself, for herein are bom, live, and 
die, to be quickly succeeded by other races, a number almost 
incalculable of microscopic creatures. On a common nettle, 
Mrs. Somerville informs us, forty different insects have been 
found quartered at a time. In the ocean, at depths far 
exceeding our loftiest mountains, there exists, according to 
Humboldt, polygastic sea worms, cycUditB, and ophrydtna, which 
people every stratum of the water, while the surface, especially 
in tropical regions, often swarms with countless hosts of lumini- 
ferous animalcules, maminaria, crustaceae, and nereides, the 
latter when attracted to the surface by pecuHar metereological 
conditions, converting the waves into foaming bands of light. 

Every element, and even every condition of temperature 
appears to possess its animated world, thus the Biseeria nivalis^ 
a microscopic insect, exists in the Arctic snow; and in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape de Yerd Islands, three hundred 
miles from the coast of Africa, the mariner encounters a cloud 
of nebulous dust, which is said at times to contain eighteen 
species of silicious shelled polygastric animals; while a small 
black flea, Desoria glactalisy has been found by Agassiz in the 
narrow tubules of the ice of the Swiss mountains; nay, even 
the ComnodisctB have been detected alive, with their ovaries 
within twelve degrees of the Pole. 

On Chimborazo, at an elevation of eight thousand feet above 
Etna,* Humboldt found butterflies borne by ascending currents 
of the idr. Here the condor soars some thousand feet above 
the peaks of the highest Andes, and here also, upon the surface, 
even at a height of fourteen thousand feet, has been found a 
species of the humming bird, the smallest of the feathered race; 
and Dipteras insects like flies, sporting on the sunlit sides of 
the mountaiii. In the subterraneous waters of the grottoes 
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Dlyria, as described by Sir Humphrey DaVy, exists thai' won^ 
derful reptile, the Proteus angmnus, a creature which with the 
outward character of a lizard, has all the motions of a fish. 
Its head and the lower part of its body, and its tail, bear a 
strong resemblance to the eel, but it has no fins, and its curious 
bronchial organs, unlike the gills of fishes, have a vascular 
structure and encircle its throat partially, like a crest* This 
apparatus may be removed without occasioning the death of 
the animal, which is also furnished with lungs, and tfettt 
doubly provided, affords an exception to the general arrangements 
of nature; the creature living as well below as above the surface 
of the water. Its fore feet resemble hands, but it has only 
three claws, or fingers, which are very inefficient to support 
its weight. The hinder feet have two claws, or toes, although 
in some instances they are almost obliterated. The Protens 
has small points instead of eyes; its colour is of a fleshy whiteness, 
but when exposed to the light its skin becomes darker, op 
gains an olive tint. Its nasal organs appear large, and it is 
abundantly furnished with teeth, from which it has beett 
supposed to be an animal of prey; nevertheless, when in con- 
finement, where it has been kept alive for several years, by 
constantly supplying it with fresh water, it has never been 
known to eat. The animal v£tries in size between the thickness 
of a quill and a thumb of usual dimensions. Sir Humphrey 
Davy considers the natural residence of the Protei to be in 
deep subterraneous lakes, and that by means of floods they 
are forced through the crevices of rocks where they are found; 
yet it is remarkable that in two localities only, Adelsburgh 
and Sittich, have they been discovered alive. These places 
lie within thirty mUes of one another, and might possibly 
both be in commimication with the same subterranean collection 
of waters. The Protei, however, are said to have been found 
in a fossil state in the quarries of Sicily. **It is surely a 
perfect animal of a perfect order," remarks the philosopher, 
"and the same infinite power which has fitted the ostrich and 
the camel for the deserts of Africa, the swallow, that secretes 
its own nest, for the caves of Java, and the white bear for 
the Arctic ice, has given the Protens to the deep and subterreanoaa 
lakes of Hlyria, an animal which can live indifferently in air 
and in water, on the surface of the rocks, or in the depths 
of the mud." 

The principle of vitality, that phenomenon which ever has 
and probably ever will baffle the efforts of scientific i^search 
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a remarkable degree. The tenacity of 
being very extraordinary, in others the 
ition produces death. Eeptilia, especially 
il injury for a considerable period, even 
bodies, such as the tails of these crea- 
r some length of time. Many insects also 
18 of life; we have seea a wasp whose 
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some of them were of noble stature and gigantic size. He 
goes on to say, "These creatures were degraded from their 
rank at the head of nature, and fishes next took the lead; 
and they did not rise up in some degenerate lopoda, but they 
started into life in the very highest ichthyic type ever created. 

PdUowing our history chronologically, reptiles next took the 
lead, and, with some almost evanescent exceptions, they flou- 
rished during the countless ages of the secondary period as the 
lords and despots of the world; and they had an organic 
perfection corresponding to their exalted rank in nature's kingdom; 
for their highest orders were not merely great in strength and 
stature, but were anatomically raised far above any forms of 
the reptile class now living in the world. This class, however, 
was in its turn to lose its rank; what is more, it imderwent, 
when considered collectively, a positive organic degradation 
before the end of the secondary period, and this took place 
countless ages before terrestrial mammals of any living type 
had been called into being. 

Mammals were added next, near the commencement of the 
tertiary period, and seem to have been added suddenly. Some 
of the earlier extinct forms of the class, which we now know 
only by ransacking the ancient catacombs of nature, were 
pdwerfal and gigantic, and we believe they are collectively 
well fitted for the place they filled. But they in their turn 
WjBre to be degraded from their place at the head of nature, 
and sie became what she now is by the addition of man. 
By this last addition she is more exalted than she was before. 

Man stands by himself the despotic lord of the living world, 
not so great in organic strength as many of the despots that 
went before him in nature's chronicle, but raised far above 
them all by a higher development of the brain, by a frame- 
work that fits him for the operations of mechanical skill, by super- 
added reason, by a social instinct of combination, by a prescience 
that tells him to act prospectively, by a conscience that makes 
him amenable to law, by conceptions that transcend the narrow 
Ktiiits of his vision, by hopes that have no full fruition here, 
kn inborn capacity of rising from individual facts to the 
apprefheiision of general laws, by a conception of a cause for 
air the phenomena of sense, and by a consequent belief in a 
G|6d of Nature — such is the history of creation." J. B. 
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BY THE EBITOB. 



VvcLE JoHiv iB stout and sturdy, 

Uncle John has gold in store; 
Mighty fleets upon the ocean, 

Merchandise upon the shore; 
Lands and houses, sheep and oxen. 

Com in granaries and fields; 
All which giveth ease, or pleasure, 

Or to man subsistence yields. 

Unde John has many children 

Scattered widely here and there. 
And the language that he speaketh, 

It is spoken everywhere; 
Wheresoever foot hath trodden. 

There the sons of Uncle John 
Travel, trade, and preach the gospel. 

Earnest workers, every one. 

Torrid, temperate, or frigid, 

Be the chmate what it may, 
Daring dangers, overcoming 

Difusulties, there are they; 
Savage creatures yield unto them. 

Or before their steps retire, 
Nought can damp thdr spirits' ardour. 

Nought their energies can tire. 

On the burning plains of India, 

In the iax-ott South Sea Isles; 
'Mid the sand waste, where but rarely 

Bright the green oasis smiles; 
In the forest dark and pathless. 

On the prairie vnthout bound, 
•Ocean, lake, and rushing river. 

Are these sons of Britain found. 



Uncle John he hath a brother. 

Younger, yet a well-grown man; 
In the West he is located. 

And his name is Jonathan: 
And he, too, has many children. 

Roaming some o'er all the earth; 
Many more are fixed and settled 

Bound the plooes of their birth:— 

Sturdy fellers of the forest. 

Sturdy tillers of the land, 
Plou^hers of the deep, and hunters 

'Mid these regions wild and grand. 
When the red man built his wigwam. 

Many thousand miles away 
Trom the track of the "pale faces," 

"^lio now €lailf/ pass that way. 



Uncle's ships are ever passing. 

And repassing o*er the wave. 
And our yearning hearts do ever 

Tidings of the absent crave; 
News of relatives who travel. 

Of the friends afor who dwell. 
We would know how feel, bow tare they. 

How they prosper, ill or welL 



Greetings e'er should pass between us, 

And the heart's fond interchange, 
But alas I we're poor, and, therefore. 

Distance must our hearts estrange; 
And the white-winged heralds, as they 

O'er the Atlantic go and come. 
To the watching, wfdting many. 

Upon either shore are duaob. 



Uncle John! do send the letters, 

By your ships that go and come. 
Friends abroad would fain be writing 

Unto anxious friends at home; 
We would wish the absent lovinl onea, 

In our joys and woes to share; 
Send them for a penny, Unde, 

It is all we have to sparer 

Free as air, and free as sunshine. 

Intercourse 'twixt man and man. 
Should be rendered, hoWe'er sundered; 

You can do it, uncle; canf 
Will, we know it, see how smiling 

Is your face, the while you say— 
Hancb in pockets, calculating— 

"Will it pay, but wiU it payf' 



Will it pay? why Uncle I unde I 

Can you doubt it? look at home. 
See how, from all parts, your mail bagt 

Daily weightier become; 
Hear how aU your children bless }ioa, 

For the boon they here ei\joy; 
Oh, extend it o'er the waters. 

And our eager pens employ. 



Will it pay? why fifty letters 

Will be sent in place of one ; 
pence for one poor shilling; 

Think of that, good Uncle John! 
Think, too, how 't will foster commerce. 

And all friendly ties increase. 
Binding nation unto nation 

In the bonds of Love and Peace. 
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FOLLIES OP FASHIO]Sr. 

A poaxBAiT of my grandmother hangs upon my parlonr wall. 
It was taken at least sixty-five years since, and represents 
the venerable lady, whom I remember in my childhood, in 
spectacles and comely cap, as a young and blooming girl. She 
is sitting upon an old-fashioned sofa, by the side of a prim 
aunt of hers, and with her back to the open window. Her 
costume is quaint, but handsome. It consists of a cream-coloured 
dress made high in the throat, ruffled around the neck, and 
over the bosom and the shoulders. The waist is just under 
her shoulders, and the sleeves are tight, tighter than any of 
our coat sleeves, and also ruffled at the wrist. Around the 
plump and rosy neck, which I remember as shrivelled and 
sallow, and hidden under a decent lace handkerchief, hangs, 
in the picture, a necklace of large ebony beads. There are 
two curls upon the forehead, and the rest of the hair flows 
away in ringlets down her neck. The hands hold an open 
book: the eyes look up from it with tranquil sweetness, and 
through the open window behind you see a quiet landscape, — 
a hill, a tree, the glimpse of a river, and a few peaceful 
summer clouds. Often in my younger days, when my grand- 
mother sat by the fire after cUnner lost in thought, — ^perhaps 
remembering the time when the picture was a portrait — ^I have 
curiously compared her wasted face with the blooming beauty 
of the girl, and tried to detect the likeness. It was strange 
how the resemblance would sometimes appear: how as I gazed 
and gazed upon her old face, age disappeared before my eager 
glance, as snow melts in the sunshine, revealing the flowers 
of a forgotten spring. 

It was saddest of all to see my grandmother herself contem- 
plating the portrait. The story is told of old Wycherley, tiie 
wit and dramatist, that when his brief day of popular homage 
was over, he called, in his decay, for the ftdl-wigged portrait 
taken when he was ihe fashion, and wrote under it ''quantum 
mutatus ab illo!"' Alas! how changed from that! The feeling 
in the superannuated man about town seems hardly genuine, 
and like every thing those men did, has a slight theatrical 
air. But it was touching to see my grandmother steal quietly 
up to her portrait, on still summer mornings when every one 
had left the house, and I, the only child, played, disregarded, 
and look at it wistfully and long. She held her hand over 
her eyes to shade them fsom the Hght that streamed in at 
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the window, and I have seen her stand at least a quarter of 
an hour gazing steadfastly at the picture. She said nothing, 
she made no motion, she shed no tear, but when she turned 
away there was always a pensive sweetness in her face that 
made it not less 'lovely than the face of her youth. I have 
learned since what her thoughts must have been, — ^how that 
long, wistfol glance annihilated time and space, how forms 
and faces imknown to any other, rose in sudden resurrection 
around her, — how she loved, suffered, struggled, and conquered 
again; how many a jest that I shall never hear, how many 
a game that I shall never play, how many a song that I shall 
never sing, were aU. renewed and remembered as my grand- 
mother contemplated her picture. 

My own thoughts were of a very different character. I, 
too, used to study that portrait, but my aim was to discover 
why it made my old Mend look unlike any young person J 
had ever seen. Had it been the likeness of Helen or of 
Aspasia, I said to myself, when I began to study Greek, it 
would not be surprising that it did not resemble my cousin 
Maude, but why Maude's grandmother less than seventy years 
ago should look like no girl I ever saw, was a great mystery 
to me. It was none the less so when Smith took me to his 
father's house to see the "family portraits." Among these 
were some of the same strange young women, and I racked 
my fancy again, to discover why they were so different jfrom 
our young women. Smith suddenly explained the whole 
mystery. 

"What an odd, old-fashioned style of dress," said Smith. 

It was a very obvious remark, and so was the fact of gravi- 
tation very obvious before the apple hit Newton on the nose. 
I looked at my grandmother's picture with new eyes, and saw 
why a human being, of the female species, sixty years ago 
was so entirely different from the same creature now. Pashion 
was the Magician. Pashion was the great commander who 
said "wear ruffles," and they were worn; "elevate the waist," 
and it was elevated; "powder the hair," and it was powdered. 

For a few days after Smith's remark, it really seemed as 
if fashion were the secret of history. Had Marshal Turenne 
marched to victory in the xmiform of the "Coldstreams," or 
that of the "49th. Foot," I trembled to think how much 
pi^estige he would necessarily lose. The horse-hair wig and the 
polished armour began to seem too large a part of Marshal 
Turenne; and as I pondered on the portraits of the beautifdl 
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ladies of the Court, they seemed to me only paint, patch, 
and scratch. Then those Elizabethan towers upon the head! 
How gladly my fancy fled from them and rested contentedly 
in the close, comely, Grisette-ish little cap of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

Who makes the feishion then, since so much depends upon 
it? That is a question which I cannot get answered. My 
philosophical friends have their theories about it. Flamingo, 
in his lofty way, says that every fashion has a profound 
significance, and that if you could really see the reasons of 
tlungs as you walk down Regent Street, you would enjoy in 
a sedate and instructive manner the glittering varieties of 
costume, — ^in fact, he says, you would distil a drop of the 
honey of wisdom from every flower of folly that blooms in 
that gay parterre. 

"Exactly," I say to Flamingo, ^^but you miss the point. 
Here comes my cousin Maude in her new suit of ftirs. She 
follows the fashion which, this winter, prescribes small muffs. 
You see she can scarcely squeeze' those darling hands into 
that bit of a muff, which is no larger than a good- sized cuff. 
Now what, pray, is the 'profound significance* of that absurd- 
ity of my cousin Maude's?" 

"Well," says Flamingo,, "I suppose the significance of 
carrying a muff in winter, is to keep the hands warm. The 
size is a matter of convenience." 

"Not at all; it is a matter of whim, or of fashion, which 
only concerns the form, and has nothing to do with the 
essence. Last winter Maude carried a muff as large as a bear- 
skin, and next winter she will wear thread-gloves, if it is 
the fashion." 

And it is the truth. Flamingo can never get any nearer 
to his profound reason in fashion than this, that people imi- 
tate the dress of one whom they acknowledge as a leader, 
just as boys imitate the handwriting, and collegians the rhe- 
torical style of certain persons whom they admire. Fashion 
is a kind of hero-worship, he says. "Poetical young men 
turn down their collars and drink gin and water because Childe 
Harold did it." Fashion is imitation founded in genuine rev- 
erence. Your tailor pads and puffs and squeezes, says philoso- 
phical Flamingo. Why does he do it? To make your figure 
somewhat resemble what is called the ideal figure of the Apollo, 
or some other type of fine manly form. The individual tailor 
knows nothing of this principle, but nevertheless^ that is the 
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msaa of the pigeon-breasted waistcoats and the stofM coats 
which he make^ Fine tailoring co-opoates with fine lurU, 
aava FUmingo, It tries to make a man as handsome as a atatoe. 

this, I confess, seems to me seeing much more m a 
picture than the painter meant, I will not deny that it is 
oiWn truly and that thete is heanty in a wofk, accotmng 
»a it ia sien, and oven more and a different beauty than 
intended. Yet I still reeur to the inquiry. Who inA« jme 
Ifoishiott^ because I cannot believe that there is any very p«^*m™J 
i«^><\ t^ my trousers being cut soaight this winter, w nm 
ih^^Y lapped a little over the foot a year ago. Xor do I tocr 
thci^ k any e»5pev*ial mystery in the fiict diat the ot 
my «reet-vvai must ii>w hang to the calve* of my leg*. 

wtt they »«vvbr fell l^Iow my waiat. Wh^wwd 
iad^j^v )Eiy ^visixx M^usie to revviv^ visitors Ass ^'"'^ V? 
lS>e <x>stcu^ irf my g^a^^irao^h^*$ partraiir Yet it » 

siBip^e aad pioRavssq^jae th-fcn any thing Maad^ wiH ^^""^ 
IV ojjuy rwecix sbf gtvv Ssv tbit it Ss *^wt of iaAiwa- 
W!^.- vit: ,^t? Aad icviBt trne to tme* ewnEamw if> fat 
*>?«t5 ,V ^eixiott** w^ b iraiuvcal ac?i porttLreairw.^ ami to p«t 

vfiav i:i;:tt Jiiie ^ar<Kai33«^i ^ JiTtie ink w^ casne to 
taie w»-:i Clan >y .vmiw: i^^a ia ber InrauL infc T&ere 
wsfci wax* >«trsc v?c Iaa3;j!!L>rr t:*«t y?<mit Jmi ?tiiL ""T'« am^ 
Jiu^*— -i:^. satilrtg;. -^Krt wMt I weafi » dtawa 

ajfter aiy Tr.irri-juy. ia^ rrac iiC I »«rf £5 w» «aif «iiyy 
ikrsoiijr ;t lie waoie >/wTt: imt by aex* 5amfay. ^e 

Attjk.^ >fv^e .uitf :!tj "lak*^ Jt3««tr it amn Jane, aoif wbi ^ 

yu fcT x imi "iisja yiit ^vtll laiugj^ « ieiur^iN' JC ^anssK « ymt ii» 

^*ay m. ^q«} v»;rr ^eotictsie ^ taii» winoer 5^ •^«g»tiiir^ snn. 

iowa 5oofti~S(»ec :w«icy. jr » 7^*ar» a«w iit 
«it; wai«:a >K^y ^ y^^qo^ 3ien «t«^ jiu jiohir 

>uc amnv yiam j^t moc&ecs wwa Ii9|^«flM■IlCSDlt 

Mf baancy. 1!^ jam 
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to sit in these deformed dresses, and langh by the hour oyer 
Queen Anne's hoops and heels, and the Chinese coiffure of 
Louis XIY's ladies. And to-day at dinner, as cousin Maude 
held her plate for a cut of roast turkey, and dipped her falling 
lace under-sleeve into a dish of gravy, and then draggled it 
over the table-cloth, she was shouting with laughter at the 
idea of my mother in those other sleeves. Maude hates the 
Bloomers, because they are contemporary, but merely derides 
the high heels and short skirts of earlier days. This she did 
vehemently one day last week, as I escorted her up the town, 
and at the same moment, her skirts were sweeping the mud 
and offal of the street, to the great saving of t5ie scavenger'si 
salary, but unhappily, to the great disgust of every decent 
person. "My dear coz.," Maude says to me, ''one must be 
in the fashion." ''But who makes it?" inquire I desperately. 
"Don't be a fool, John," she replies, and from this pious 
devotee, I can get no other account of the goddess. 

After such little passages with her, I stroll slowly home- 
ward to my bachelor cigar, and wonder why Maude will be 
so subservient to Fashion. But often enough I turn upon my- 
self, and demand if I am not equally so, if we are not all 
more orthodox in that faith than in any other. I say to 
myself. Would you now wear Farmer Bullock's bell- crowned 
beaver in St. James' Park? Would you go to Mrs. Bounce's 
ball to-night, in the coat your father was married in? You 
remember it, with the long swallow tail, and the lappets upon 
the waist; or would you even wear the waistcoat you wore 
to h^r first ball, seven years ago? Being a young man I 
naturally say, no. Or if Claude Fay, who is a lover of my 
cousin Maude's, wished to secure her favour, would he be 
likely to array himself in a "green half-trimmed frock and 
breeches, lined with silk," or a "Queen's blue dress suit," or 
"a half-dress suit of ratteen, lined with satin," or even a 
"pair of silk stocking-breeches, and another pair of a bloom- 
colour?" Yet Oliver Goldsmith donned all his gear to win 
the smiles of the Jessamy Bride. And, cousin Maude! the 
Jessamy Bride found it "impossible not to love and respect 
his goodness of heart." She thought less of the ratteen coat, 
than the true human heart it covered, and when he, who, 
in his credulous and childlike way, had loved and honoured 
her, lay dead in his solitary room, the Jessamy Bride carried 
from lus coffin % lock of the poet's hair. 

JN'ow, why woiiid not Claude Fay wear what Oliver Gold- 
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«&ith wort: Simphr and only, because it is not the fesliiaii.* 
And why ^Kmldn^t it be the &shion to iresr Hoom-ccdoared 
bmeches now: Is it, after alL mcie than a whim? Has 
fie^uon any deeper fonndaiion than the loTte of diange? I 
fnd mysi^ in October giving away all the cravats I bought 
in June, They are quite a> handsome as then, and would be 
eqnalhr a\idlable for the next season. But I hare dcme with 
them, I am tined <^ them. My ycnmser broths- Hal, may 
wear them, bat I would rather go through next sommer in 
a blac^L slk libbon, than use the ties I Hked so mueh this 
season. I donbt if tou can make more of it than love d 



This seems very lidiculous. Are we mere puppets which 
this magician F&shion moves at 'will: Are we lay-figures 
only, draped by this capricious Fairy: will not sabmit,'' 
cried I, *'*tis unmanly. Peach-bloom broeches are as good 
as mv grav trowsers. 1 will be bold, I will be free, I wiU 
be— 1-;' * 

*Out of the feeihian if you dare^" said Clande Fay, who 
heard me. 

And was he not right again: Is it not eaaer to stretch 
the truth a little, than to wear a high black-satin stock? Tet 
that was the top of iashion when the first gentlemen in 
Europe wore it. Show me a man bold enough to be out of 
lashion, not for a froak, or a better oocasian, but, if you ehoose 
solely upon principle, and I will show you a hero. We 
none of us like it. VTe like to have our hats and boots and 
waistcoats in the iashion. Wo are averse to having our wives 
and daughters — how much more our mistresses — say — "oh! 
how old-faiihioned.'' Nothing more completely describes a 
man or a woman than that term. To say ''an old-fiEnhioned 
gentleman/' is to evoke a grow and courtly figure in the 
mind, M*ith an amphtnde of ruAe and a generous ooat, bowing, 
as if bom*ing wore caie of the cardinal virtues, and addressing 
a woman as if he ^omon's ambassador to the Queen 

of Shoha. There is a omain quaint grace about it, which is 
ohaiw^lxmtie and winning. The '^old-fashioned'' manner like 
ih^ ommm <rf my ffrandmother in her portrait, instantly 
MflMNi Ihft lU tiiass wid the old societv. But you and I 
jlijy ^ ^^^^ Hi *• ^ do 'Kgyptian specimens. We 
wklk ^ km t%ai^oH Ptolwny. 

aU, wre ykm^ ^lion Tncle Joseph died, 
HMMoning. 8h» im bong in 
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black, like a city at a public funeral. She darkened the sun- 
shine as she walked. Every rustle of her widow's sable shook 
out gloom. Smiles died upon the face of children, and in 
their play they regarded her coming with terror, as hay-makers 
a rising thunder-cloud. Aunt Jane*s widowhood, merely from 
those clouds of darkness round about her, is an inky blot upon 
my memory. Why did she swathe herself so solemnly? **To 
manifest the gloom of her feelings, and the night of sorrow 
which had swallowed up the day of her happiness," responds 
Elamingo the philosopher. But have the Chinese no feeling 
then? Are "Celestial" widows so gay at their Lord's decease 
that they must show it to all the world, by donning white? 
If you come to philosophy, white has the absence of colour as 
much as black; and, religiously, it seems to me that it is as 
well for the widow to show her faith and resignation by 
indicating symbolically that her spouse is gone to heaven, as 
that she is broken-hearted. At least, our neighbours of the 
Antipodes have as much reason for their white as we for our 
black. The truth is. Aunt Jane entombed herself in sables, 
because it is the fashion. Had it been the habit to mourn 
in green, do you not know that my Aunt Jane would have 
been a perfect pea? 

'Tis fashion that makes cowards of us all. A belle's faxse 
in the bonnet of a score of years since, was like a rose at 
the bottom of a coal-scuttle. Now it stands forth from her 
bonnet, like that rose bursting from the bud. I consider that 
we are the gainers. But I am not very turbulent in my joy, 
for I wonder whether the next freak will not be to cover the 
face with the oriental Yashmak, leaving one eye only to beam 
soft splendour through that terrible eclipse. It is fashion 
that rules us, not taste, not beauty, not the becoming, nor 
the picturesque. I like the Kubens hat, I think it graceftd 
and handsome. It harmonizes with my face, my moustache 
and beard. I would wear the Rubens hat if I dared. But 
if I should go down Regent-Street to-morrow morning in that 
hat, my mercantile credit would suffer. Claude Fay is a law- 
yer; that is, he has chambers in Lincolns-Inn, and puts "Claude 
Fay, Attorney at Law," upon the door. Claude hates the 
law and adores dancing. But he doesn't dare to grow a 
moustache. His uncle told him that a moustache was with- 
out precedent in the profession, and would ruin his prospects. 
But I make Claude's mouth water by telling him of ttie silken 
splendours which drape the lips of French and Italian advocates. 
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"Poor Claude," you say, and so do I. Bnt we are all in 
the same ship. I cannot make much of it. Why does old 
TJncle Sol. insist upon drinking Ehenish out of green glasses? 
The wine tastes no hotter. It has no heauty, then, but a 
dirty green colour. The golden amber of Marcobrunner and 
and the pale hue of Liebfraumilch, are all forced to show 
the same. But Unde Sol. would fight rather than not drink 
his "Hock," as he calls it, out of a green glass. Crabtoe has 
the same freak about his delicate Sherry. Wine that a few 
years since was too weak to dilute water, as he expressed it, 
he now exposes for years in his attic with nothing but a bit 
of gauze over the mouth of the demijohn, so that what little 
original fire there was, exhales, and when it is decanted and 
brought to table, Crabtoe will not drink it, nor will he let 
any body else drink it, except out of the thinnest smooth 
glas?, with a wisp of a stem. "It enhances the delicacy of 
the wine, sir," says Crabtoe. "Delicate wine!" says Gawl, 
his Liverpool friend, "I call it ether. What do you drink 
such stulf for?" "Stuff," cries Crabtoe, *^t costs me twenty 
pounds the dozen." I drink it out of a tumbler, and it 
is just as delicate. Let old Crabtoe try a little water out 
of thin and thick glasses, and see if he discovers any differ- 
ence. They all iced their Claret, when it first came, and no 
wine could be cold enough. Now they say that ice numbs 
the wine and destroys the flavour, and that Claret should be 
of the same temperature as that of the room in which it is 
drunk. Catch John BuU drinking haK-and-half out of any- 
thing but pewter! If you ask him why not, he mumbles 
some indistinct science about "galvanic action," between the 
liquid and the metal, a statement which he knows, and we 
all know, is of the same scientific dignity, as the medical 
practice of the old woman who transfers rheumatism to apple- 
trees. Metal was a more economical ware for the ale-house 
than glass, and thus economy set the fashion. 

And I confess, too, that it is pleasanter to drink ale out 
of a tankard, and fine wine from delicate glass. Yet you, 
on your part, must confess that it is only a whim of fancy 
— a mere matter of taste. And this would be enough to ex- 
plain the fashion, if, unfortunately, the experience of fashion 
did not show that to-morrow the whole thing may be reversed, 
and we may be all drinking Claret out of black mugs, and 
ale from glass. In Germany, Bavarian beer is drunk from 
tankards, and Lager-bier is kept in earthen bottles. It 
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is melanclioly to see how we are bandied about, how impossi- 
ble it is to get a foothcdd upon the fact of this mystery. 

And yet, could it be calculated, it would cease to charm, 
perhaps to sway. The tailor in Paris, whose audacious hand 
dares cut my trousers shorter or longer, broader or narrower, 
has already effected a revolution. The legs of farthest America 
are affected by that bold stroke. Whole wardrobes, now un- 
conscious, are antiquated by that deviation from the old rule. 
When my fellow-traveller Lorraine passed through Paris on his 
way to Italy, he ordered a host of waistcoats. Lorraine was 
enamoured of the French mode, and, like other lovers indis- 
creet. Six months afterwards, those garments reached Eome, 
and Lorraine saw, with cold perspiration, that he could not 
wear them. Probably it was upon the very last day of the 
old fashion that he had ordered those unhappy clothes. The 
next morning M. Blanc arose to fulfil his mission, and ''in- 
augurate a new era" of waistcoats. What had been yesterday 
an inch, became an ell to-day. The peaceful revolution was ac- 
complished, but Lorraine's waistcoats were the innocent sufferers. 

Flamingo, the philosophical, indulges in one startling theory. 
Personal modesty, he says, as distinguished fix)m the genuine 
instinct, is altogether a matter of fashion. Thus our grand- 
mothers shuddered more at the idea of showing their ears, 
than our sisters their ankles. In the East a woman shields 
her face from observation, at all hazards, whatever other 
part of her person may be exposed. Ladies and gentlemen in 
Queen Anne's time talked, read, and wrote, with a luscious breadth 
of style that is altogether too cloying for modem taste (says 
Flamingo;) and they listened to plays which no decent woman 
would now care to read. "And to bring the matter a little 
closer," said Flamingo to Claude Fay at Mrs. Boimce's ball, 
"why should any girl here complain of any habit of any time, 
when even your friend Miss Maude is draped around the neck 
with such generous parsimony?" 

Fashion is but a whim of form, then. There is the uni- 
versal instinct of modesty, but its expression varies. There is 
the universal necessity of clothing, but its material and its 
arrangement differ with countries and times. Only certain 
New Zealand chiefs can wear particular feathers, only certain 
warriors be tatooed in a peculiar way. The change of fashion 
has no deeper foundation than restlessness and quick satiety. 
My grandmother's aunt in the portrait stepped stately in the 
minuet, my cousin Maude hops and quivers in the redowa 
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and polka. Herodias danced in a way unknown to ns. Hie 
Egyptian Ghawazee's ballet is a wngnlar gyninastic, foil 
of expression, and all over the European continent the na- 
tional and characteristic dances have each their ehaim and 
individuality. In New York upon the avraiues, or in any 
street from 4th. to 40th., they elab(»ate the Schottish upon a 
stretched linen, in rooms as rich as they know how to make 
them, in tiie g^are oi gas, the softer brilliancy oi wax, and 
amid intoxicating clouds of whirling lace and mualiny and the 
tiiick Inreath of exotic flowers. Three hundred years ago, wild 
red Indians, painted yellow and green, there with equal frenzy 
threaded the mazes of their dances, and held rude festivaL 
The difference is a change of frshion — ^nothing more. The 
instinct was the same in the first isi the Mohicaiw and in 
the last girl "out." TTe all lau^ at fisishicm, but we take 
care not to sin against it "What an intolerable vanity," 
8a3rs TTnele SoL of the baUs to which Maude drags hinu But 
ITncle SqL squeezes his feet into patent leather boots and 
his hands into kid gloves, puts <m a black suit and a white 
shirt, and proceeds to Martyrdom. TTnde SoL is wise. It is 
better' to submit. Xo man will wisely try to wear wodkn 
clothes in the frrvours of the I>og>star, nor to saunter up 
Niagara. It is a m<»tifying thing, if you please, that the 
master is mastered; that man who is the head of nature, must 
submit to such dumb focce as the sun and Niagara. 

Muse to the last upon the mortification, but while you 
submit, the image of my grandmother contemplating her 
picture shall take the sting from that submission. Upon tiioee 
still summer mornings, though she stood withered and wan 
in a plain blaek silk gown, a close cap and spectacles^ and 
held her shrunken and blue>v^ed hand to shield h&r eyes, 
yet, has she gazed with that long and wistful g)ance« upcn 
the blooming beauty that had fided tnm her fcrm for ever 
under that flowing hair and that rosy cheek — the im m o rtal 
fiishions q( vouth and health — and beneath those manr mfles 
and that quaint high waist — the fashions d tiie dmy — she 
recognised the same true and loving woman. If her frre 
was pensive as she turned away, it was because tmth and 
love are in thm essence, for er&c young: and it is tiie havd 
condition of nature that ttiey cannot always appear so. 

Tmm Lonresn. 




"With clothes upon her head, 
They weigh a ton of lead.!' 

"Wb have taken a hint or two from that very entertaining 
book, "Planche's History of British Costume," for the subject 
matter of this paper, which may serve to illustrate that which 
precedes it. Never surely did the capricious goddess called 
Pashion display such freaks to an astonished world, as in the 
ordering of the ladies* dresses, and especially of the coverings 
and adornments, or, as they more fequently have been, dis- 
figurements, of the head. 

It would be no less amusing than instructive to trace the 
several changes that have taken place in this department of 
British female costume, from the time when Queen Boadicea 
rode forth in her war- chariot, with her dishevelled locks floating 
wildly about her head; or the mother of Alfred sat in 
matronly dignity, wearing the lieafedes rceyel, (head-rail,) or 
waflea, a name derived from the Saxon verb wafun — ^to cover, 
to this present era of refined taste, and bare faces, when the 
ladies seem about to discard the bonnet altogether, and to 
favour us lords of the creation with an unobstructed view of 
their fair frontispieces, a change by which we, at all events, 
shall be vastly the gainers. Our limited space, however, will 
only allow us to select three or four specimens of the head- 
gear of different periods, and we have chosen for our commence- 
ment on^ of the most monstrous, the horned head covering of 
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smaller, and some of them were by no means ungraceful, 
according to oiu* modem notions of these matters, although 
occasional extravagances might be observed. It was in the 
reign of Henry YII., that Skelton, the poet laureate, wrote 
his humourous description of Eleanor Kumming, a noted hostess. 
Planche says that it may be considered a pretty good model of 
the attire of females in humble life: here is a portion of it, 
not a very inviting picture! 



"In her furr'd flocket, 
And grey russet rocket, 
Her duke (huke or heoke?) of Lincoln 
green; 

It bad been her*8 I weene 
More than forty yeare, 
And so it dotb appeare. 
And the grene bare threads 
Look like sea-weeds, 
Withered like hay, 
The wool worn away; 
And yet I dare say 



She thinks herself gay, 

Upon a holiday. 

When she doth array, 

And girdeth in her gates, 

Stitched and pranked with plates. 

Her kirtle bristow red, 

With cloths upon her head. 

They weigh a ton of lead. 

She hobUes as she goes, 

With her blanket hose. 

Her shoone(shoe8)8meared with tallow." 



With the elaborate head-dress, ruff, and stomacher of Queen 
Elizabeth, we are all sufficiently familiar, as well as with the 
little curved cap of Mary, Queen of Scots, which is always 
associated in our minds with a beautiftd. face, and therefore 
seems becoming. An elaborate account is given by one Stubbs 
— ^what a name for a describer of ladies' fashions!— of the 
female attire of this period, by which it would seem that the 
charm of sweet simplicity at all events was not much regarded. 
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Listen to Stobbs, ladies, and thank your stats that yon livQ in 
the age of plain hair, and the sweetest little bonnets that ever 
hnman eyes beheld. — 

"The hair most be curled, firizzled, crisped, laid out in 
wreaths and borders from one ear to the other, and, lest it 
should fall down, must be 'underpropped with forkes, weirs,' 
etc., and ornamented with great wreathes of gold or silver, 
curiously wrought, bugles, ouches, rings, g^aasesy and other 
such gewgaws, which he being *nndrillful in women's tearms,' 
cannot easily recount. Then upon the toppes of their stately 
turrets stand liieir 061^ capital iHnaments; a Erench hood, 
hatte, cappe, kircher, and sndi-like, wheteof some be of velvet, 
some of this fiishion, and some of that;' cauls made of net- wire 
that the cloth of gold, silver, or tinsel, witii whioh the hair 
was sometimes covered, might be seen throu^; and lattice 
caps with three horns or comers like Hie forked caps of popish 
priests: 'and every merchant's, or artificer's wife, or meau 
gentlewoman induced in these extraT8^;ant fiishions.*'* 

Here is a cut of an English lady of quality of lSt7, and 
another of 1588, when the round hat first came into vogue 
in this country as a covering for the female head. 
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V In the time of Charles I. and the Commonwealth it was 
more used, and assumed a somewhat different shape, as this 
cut will show. 




Much later we know that it grew to most preposterous 
dimensions, with brims a yard wide, or something near it, 
then -also it became a gipsy hat, and was tied under the chin 
poking out before and behind like a covered spout, from which 
bright eyes twinkled, and glossy curls crept out, in a most 
provoking manner. In the reign of WilHam and Mary the 
hair was combed up from the forehead like a rising billow, so 
tightly, that one wonders how the ladies ever managed to shut 
their eyes, that the head looked like a tall pinnacle, stuck 
all over with bows; we have had the same thing lately in 
*he fashionable coiffure d la Giraffe; sometimes a lace scarf or 
veil streamed down on either side, and charitably enshrouded 
»' portion of the deformity. 

Small caps and a more simple mode of dressing the hair 
^^3ie in with the Georges; but then too came the abominable 
^^p, on which, however, as it is rather a tail than a head 
^^*^ss, we need not dilate; its successor, the bustle, we must 
let alone, much as we should like to pick it to pieces. 
:iih long and short waists, polka jackets, high or low tops, 

3. M 
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skirts scanty or ample, sweeping 
the mud or shewing the ankles, 
we have nought to do. Bon- 
nets like cMl-shoots, happily 
are gone out; they have gradiilly 
shrunk in size, until they have 
hecome ahnost nothing at all, and 
our fair Mends are getting sadly 
sun-burnt, for their parasols have 
also dwindled down to the tiniest 
toys possible; — ^pretty things to 
look at and play with, hut no 
use whatever. If we might be 
allowed to give a hint upon so 
delicate a subject, we would say 
that a bonnet something like that 
worn by this lady, and a parasol 
similar to that which she carries, 
would be both useful and orna- 
mental. 



Evil Influence op Fashion. — ^Never yet was a woman really improved 
in attraction by mingling with the motley throng of the beau numde. She 
may learn to dress better, to step more gracefully ; her head may assume 
a more elegant turn, conversation become more polished, her air more 
distinguished; but in point of attraction she acquires nothing. Her sim- 
plicity of mind departs ; her generous confiding impulses of character are 
lost ; she is no longer inclined to interpret favourably of men and things ; 
she listens without believing ; sees without admiring ; has suffered perse- 
cution without learning mercy; and been taught to mistrust the candour 
of others by the forfeiture of her own. The freshness of her disposition 
has vanished with the freshness of her complexion ; hard lines are percieip- 
tible in her very soul, and crows' feet contract her very fancy. No longer 
pure and fair as the statue of alabaster, her beauty, like that of some 
painted waxen effigy, is tawdry and meretricious. It is not alone the rouge 
upon the cheek, and the false tresses adorning the forehead, which repel 
the ardour of admiration ; it is the artificiality of mind with whicli such 
efforts are connected that breaks the spell of beauty. — Mrs. Gore, 

The fashion 

Hath worn out more apparel than the man. Shaktpere, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form— 

The observed of all observers. Shaispere. 

Fashion, leader of a chattering train. 

Whom man for his own heart permits to reign; 

Who shifts and changes all things but his shape, 

And would degrade his votary to aa ape. Chwper, 
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OuB colonies encircle the earth, and India — of all countries, 
perhaps, the first peopled and planted — ^is the chiefest of 
them all. It is a land of vast extent, embracing almost every 
climate^ It is a land of mountains unequalled for height and 
grandeur; of rivers among the largest and most famous on the 
globe; of wide, and far- stretching, and fertile plains; of stately, 
and inexhaustable, and ever-verdiant forests. It is a land of 
wheat and rice, maize and barley; of sugar and spices, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and plants of healing; of cotton, flax, hemp, 
silk, dyes^ resins, gums, vegetable oils, and ivory. It is a 
land of palms and cedars, of teak and ebony, of the pine- 
£^ple and the melon, the mango, the orange, the tamarind, 
the date, and the plantain; the most noble and valuable of trees, 
the richest and most curious of fruits. It is a land of gold, 
and silver, and gems; of iron and coal, of copper, lead, and 
zinc. 

It is the land of the lordly and potential elephant, and 
the meek and laborious camel. It is a land of beautiful and 
sweet-singing birds, and superb and sweet-smelling flowers; 
the land of the peacock, the dove, and the nightingale; the 
lily, the jasmine, and the rose. It is a land of fame from 
the beginning of history; a land of kings and of sages, of 
valorous men and lovely women; a land peopled by uncounted 
millions; a land of great and flourishing cities, of fortresses, 
temples, and serais; a land — the hirth-land perhaps — of philosophy, 
art, and poetry, of Sanscrit and of menu, of the Eamayana 
and the 3£ahabharrat — two of the longest epics ever written. 

It is also a land of vast and unreclauned wastes, of drought, 
&mine, and pestilence; of jungles rich in vegetation, but deadly 
in their very luxuriance; of great and deserted ruins; of depopu- 
lated villages, roadless provinces, bridgeless streams, choked-up 
weUs, and floodless reservoirs; a land of the tiger, the rhinoceros, 
and the lion; the bear, the woK, the hyaena, the serpent, and 
the crocodile. For ages it has been the abode of a horrible 
and loathsome superstition, which has polluted its morals, 
enchained its intellect, and confined' its industry; which neither 
contempt nor persecution has had power to destroy; which 
has withstood alike the weapons of despotism and contro- 
versy, and has survived the wreck of political independence, 
and the ruin of imperial splendour. It is the land, too, of the 
proud and stubborn moslem, and the vain and scoffing Ubertine. 
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To a people of a comitry hr remote, a people whose beginnfng 
is bat as of yesterday, a people who but a century ago were 
strangers and traffickers — ^tew, and despised in Hindostao, the 
rule and supremacy therein has been delivered. But it is a 
"people great in arts, in arms, and in commerce; a people mighty 
in word and in d^; a people of a pure and an invigorating 
feith. 

The fact that the sceptre of authority in India has been 
committed to the sway of such a nation, cannot but impress 
US with the conviction that the Universal Euler had in view 
some great design in consigning the same to its hand. That 
design we believe to be the moral regeneration, and intellectual 
emancipation of Hindostan, the recovery of her wastes, and 
the development of her resources; a design which Englahb 
is more than any other nation calculated to achieve. — G. 
Hohhes. 

"We commence our 'Inklings of India," with a few charac- 
teristic extracts from a recently-published work entitled "A 
visit to the Himalaya,"* by the author who has favoured us 
with the above general remarks, on a country which he has 
had good opportunities of observing. That mighty Eastern 
dependency of the British crown, to retain and govern which^ 
is one of the greatest problems which our statesmen will have 
to solve in a future age and generation. 

AoRA.. — ^We had sailed firom the Thames to the Hooghly, 
traversed the sultry plains of Bengal, crossed and recrossed 
the Ganges, inhaled the perfume of the rose-fields of Ghazipoor, 
visited the sacred shades of Benares, beheld the Meeting of 
the Waters at Allahabad, lounged in the shadow of the Great 
Mogul, and at length reposed in the once princely city of 
Agra. We might, perhaps, have been content to remain there. 
We were attached to the head-quarters of the Governor, and 
shared the lustre of vice-regal magnificence. Around us were 
the noblest monuments of Moslem art: the Taj, that wonderful 
and imrivalled mausoleum, which eclipses even the splendour 
of Grecian genius; the palace of the great and world-renowned 
Akbar; the gorgeous tomb in which that monarch reposes; the 
peerless mosque of Shah JTehan; the fortress, replete with 
historical associations; the ruins of sixty caravansaries, eight 
hundred baths, and seven hundred Mohammedan temples, and 
of the majestic city itself, which these formerly adorned; spacious 
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and Itmiriaiit gardens, clear streams, and cooling fonntains! 
Yet we were not altogether satisfied. There was heyond ns 
a sight of splendour greater than any we had yet beheld; a 
region of more than regal magnificence; a pile more famous, 
and of vaster and more sublime proportions, than any that had 
yet met our eye; and this we longed to survey. It was the 

HlMA.LA.TA. 

Off to me Hills. — Stretched at fuU length in our palanquin 
— which some eight or ten bearers are shouldering, with groans 
at efvery step, like those of an Irish pavier — ^we are borne along 
a dreary road at the rate of four miles an hour. Night sets 
in; we shut the doors of the vehicle, and in solemn and stately- 
loneliness compose oursdves to sleep. An hour or two passes ; 
we are awakened by loud clamours and cries of huchheeshy are 
committed to the care of a new set of bearers, and are again 
borne onwards. This is repeated five or six times: it is 
mormng! Still we hurry forward. There is no delay. Fresh 
sets of bearers await us at every stage. We are now in classic 
land; in a part of the country once inhabited by gods. There 
lies Muttra — destroyed in the Mahommedan invasion of thfe 
eleventh century, and afterwards rebuilt; famous as a place of 
pilgrimage, and as, perhaps, the dirtiest town in India; and 
near it Bindrabund, the birth-place of the Hindoo Apollo, 
once the seat of empire, but now little bettor than a roost 
for monkeys. We will call it Monkey Ville. Speed the way! 
The rain has fairly set in. It pours down in torrents that 
threaten a speedy deluge. The bearers groan louder and 
louder, and slacken their pace, and prate almost continuously 
of huchheesh. The road becomes fiooded: not a soul to be 
«een: 

GxTRRONDAH. — ^Herc is one of the royal serais, which has 
probably oft received the emperors of Delhi under its roof, on 
their road to Cashmere or Inhere, and witnessed those mag- 
nificent displays of regal splendour so well described in Eastern 
Yomanees. But decay and , ruin have since passed over it, and 
the denizens of the jungle have dwelt there. Tigers were, 
and may still be, very numerous in this vicinity; and lions 
have been seen in the neighbourhood. 

'Some love to roam' 

No matter. On! 

We are obliged to shut ourselves in. The air is hot and 
stifling; the rain hammers on the roof; the bearers, as they 
paddle through the now deep pools are more noisy than ever; 
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and we have nobody at all to speak to. Again we are com- 
pelled to throw open the doors; the rain beats in oar face, and 
bedrenches ns; the atmosphere is thick and heavy; and all 
around doll and wretched. But, ho! we arrive at 

KrBKAUL. — ^Here we must stop to get dry, for we are now 
thoronghly soaked. How desolate the scene! Muttra was once 
onr frontier station; oar outposts were afterwards advanced 
hither; and now this in turn is deserted. But a few years 
since, it was a large and flourishing place; now, long lines of 
empty barracks, vacant houses, and a crowded church-yard, 
alone attest its former dignity. Occupying an important posi- 
tion with reference to the native states and to our own 
territories above and below it, the government was compelled 
to abolish it as a station for European troc^ from its extreme 
insalubrity.* 

These plains should be fruitful, for they have beai dinged 
with human blood. AU around is one vast grave, in which 
the bones of men of many climes and creeds commingle; the 
shadow of death hangs over them, and they are haunted by 
the ^irits of the past. 

It is not merely the gloom of the weather which 'makes 
travelling so wretched. In all these parts there is scaro^y a 
town fEonous for its trade or manufactures; and in the country 
there are no pleasant ^Eurm-houses, no moss-grown cottages, 
no stately and venerable family mansions; few, if any, ancimt 
and magnificent seats of hereditary nobility; httle, if anything, 
with which the verse of our poets is associated; and nothing 
of that moral feeling which, as Washington Irving remaikB, 
seems to pervade English scenery. War, despotism, and 
priestcraft appear ever to have absorbed the wealth and «i- 
grossed the energies of the land; and forts, barracks, temi^es, 
and prisons, are the only edifices of importance that meet our eye. 

TuiiAAESsuL — ^This is an old town, once the capital of the 
kingdom to which it belonged, and standing near the site of 
the famous city of Hustnapoor. It was taken by Mahmood 
of Ghuzni in his excursion to India. We learn that there 
are two temples here; one of which is adorned externally with 
grotesque and highly-coloured ddineations of the animal crea- 
tion, as well as of other objects, which prove the artist to 
have been a man of original genius, as they bear litUe res^- 

•Kmrnanl was formerly, however, accoanted healthy. Its recent sickliiiess 
bas been attrihitted to the re-opening of the ancient canal which runs 
HfM*** to DdhL 
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blance to augbt existing in the heavenfl, the earth, or the tea. 
Among these is a bird having eight legs, and &om each claw 
an ekjphant depending; and a representation of a siege, in 
which the beleagaering forces are aU huddled together in a 
comer, have aU their right legs elevated in the air, and are 
all priming their muskets, save one who is placing a ladder 
considerably shorter than himself against a wall no higher 
than his waist, but which he evidently knows not how to 
scale. Another temple stands near this, which contains an 
idol of carved wood, representing an old man carrying some- 
body on his back. This somebody has a bird's bill for a nose, 
and is supported in his high estate by a board rising from 
between the feet of the former, whose appearance is that of 
a half-washed sweep. Thunnessir is famous as the scene of 
a battle, in which two armies of great strength having met, 
fought so desperately, that of the many thousands who enter- 
ed the field on either side, only twelve men left it alive. 

The Teerai. — ^We awake; the day is breaking; the Hills 
are near, and we may discern their outline. We are now at 
Pinjore: the bearers seem weary. Our next stage is the last 
during which we shall be intrusted to their care. The moun- 
tains to which we are approaching are almost everywhere 
surrounded, in the neighbourhood of the plains, by what is 
eaUed the terrai. This term is applied to a belt of grass and 
jungle, some twenty miles in breadth, which abounds with 
tigers, wild elephants, and other ferocious animals, as well as 
with deer, and various game of a less dangerous character. 
Erom the commencement of the rains in May and June till 
their cessation in October or November, it is, however a pesti- 
ferous swamp; the waters from the hills pouring down in such 
mighty volume, that they overflow their channels, in conse- 
quence of which a dense vegetation springs up, pestilential 
vapours are exhaled, and the whole region becomes lie domain 
of death. The European residents in the hills are, at such 
times, almost cut off from intercourse with the stations in the 
plains; for even a rapid transit through the terrai is attended 
with the most eminent risk, as well from the wild beasts 
that inhabit its dismal shades, as from the miasma which 
continually overhang and surround them. The herdsmen, who 
commonly tend there their cattle, retire up into the mountains; 
and the few human beings who linger in the vicinity present 
a wretched, sallow, and attenuated aspect. Pinjore is situated 
in the terrai; and it is said that few of its inhabitants live 
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to any advanced age. Pity, that these xasl and prodnctiTe 
lands should he ahnost left to nature, and — instead of heing 
cleared and even - wh ere cxdtiTated — allowed to remain the 
home of animals that are the natural ennnies af mankind, to 
engender disease, and he regarded with honror. 

SiMiA is sitaated at about thirty miles j^om the fiiot of the 
hilk» and stands at an eleration of about 9000 iect^ tibare 
the lerel of the sea, or 300 feet hi^er than any of the other 
Indian sanataria. Its mean tnnperatiEre is 52 d^jces dming 
nine months of the year, and its dimate gencraih' deli^tfiil; 
hot the only adyantage it possesses in the rainy weaann is tiie 
coolness of its atmo^bcie. iriiich seems to ns^ hoverer, ex- 
ceeding moist, and, consequentiy, ratho- in^unmsL 2l eratiie- 
less^ to be out of the grilfrng smd hying, and baking S^v^g 
on below, the poor Ajo^o-IndiaDs are glad to come hither 
even in &e wet season. And when die rains ceasev and the 
sun begins to ^ew his £ice, and the ine weather seta in, 
tiiey are amply repaid &ir any inconTmxences Iher may hare 
sul&red. All is deii^tfdL The climate is healthy: ^e air 
baimy: the heaxen of a hnliiant azure, undimmrd iy a sn^e 
ck>uii: and the whoLe sc»ie lorely, and. indeed, suhiime. Snia 
ia the Bsymem of die north-wesleiii pKOTonees^ and has inr 
same years been tbe prindpal resort ot* die fa^hifWiifcig worid 
from February to yoTember: and they who estetm die ftigfirii 
a graTe and steady-going pe<^kLe should be here to wk a e a s tibeir 
paoeeedings^ Ttspsiohsore had nerer a more devu^ed cl a aa «f 
wur^kippers: Bacchus neTer a more demoted set of discxpie^ ^^^i^^ 
after night, wh^ Luna peeps Ibrdu she sees the hjs^ whfifing im. 
the merry dance: day after day. when Sol flluminm die eaad^. 
he beholds the leorxiied and brave oceupwd in the cimiitmn 
of die boctle. There are nuxs also. occasjonaUy. in a Ufew 
hazd by: and gamhHng seems a ^irourite amnsement. 



Tnte <^tae Xbdiem 

Wham jrma spnad £maaj WOI donvard tei «Hk sMri^ pO* 

Jkod ievavGitiiHi thn i ug h. rint Eaist; >(«ir a. teOc va ^» |p«^^ r 
Te >* fiulinr % decrri The mas of anei e at lionu. 

BtHOiwvd. :hu£ :oiise inert remains Dbcirverr witm* d» Sm. wa» In^ 

or jaepni ia «DiiK. Of mm ItatK^ eitxt of ^wm^. 

Xlifbc lie ftuuL mmaex mat ^gtm By die raak wikhsBw ■'liiiiiii^ 

'%MXL was tile atneoE's — «eiupiar*s art* Te'TI ILs a e gl w u a d sni IMnm^ , 
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THE CZAR AND THE SULTAN. 

EvEBY summer a series of military manoeuvres is executed 
in Eussia, which as nearly as possible resembles actual warfare. 
The Czar takes command of an army of twenty thousand menj 
and the Grand Duke Alexander of another army of equal size. 
They fight mimic battles — the losing party (which is always 
the Grand Duke's) retreats — is pursued to its quarters — the 
camp is stormed, and the war terminates amid the roar of 
cannon, the explosion of mines, and the blaze of bonfires. 

This extraordinary but characteristici pastime of the Emperor's 
occupies about ten days, and attracts many visitors from 
England and the Continent. If they are military men, what- 
ever be their nation, they are entertained at the Czar's expense, 
furnished with horses and servants, and have every facility 
afforded them to behold and admire the discipline of the troops 
and tactics of the generals. 

It was at one of these manoeuvres that I first saw the Czar. 
The army was on the march, and we had taken horses at 
Sarskaselo to follow it. We first overtook bands of peasants 
with carts laden with wood and provisions for the troops; 
long lines of baggage and ammunition waggons guarded by de- 
ta^ments of infantry, carriages containing dozing officers inside, 
their chargers, snortmg and prancing, led behind. We next 
came up vdth the rear guard, pontoon trains, heavy dragoons 
with helmets and cuirasses of polished steel, gaily dressed 
hussars, rumbling artillery, rank and file of foot soldiers plod- 
ding along, tired and dusty. 

There was a halt at a cross road to wait for orders. Many 
soldiers, and horses too, threw themselves upon the ground to 
rest; a scouting party of Don Cossacks were shoeing their 
horses at a travelling forge, — ^tall, fierce-looking men, dressed 
in plain blue, with wild rough steeds. As we kept on our 
course we heard a loud shout of "Gossudar! Gossudar!" (The 
Lord! the Lord!) our postilion turned the carriage aside; the 
troops halted. An orderly dashed past at full speed, and close 
behind, a carriage was whirled along by four galloping horses. 
It contained two persons, and we were at no loss to distinguish 
the **Go88udar," the despotic lord of so many millions of 
subjects. Tall and well made, with no superfluous flesh about 
him, with a high forehead, piercing gray eyes, and an intel- 
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lectnal fece marked with ctows' feet, his appeatasM would draw 
attention anywhere; thongh he has lost that youthfiil beauty, 
which gave him the name of the handsomest man in £urope. 
He was plainly dressed, with a cloak and mititaiy ci^ locked 
fixedly at our party and gave the military salute, by laiaing 
his hand to his head, in answer to our uplifted hats. He 
was on his way to dine at a nobleman's residence near by, 
and was travelling at his usual rapid rate. Long after we 
lost sight of the dancing plumes in the outrider's cap, whai 
the course of the carriage was marked only by a doud of dust, 
we could hear the shout of ''Gossudar! Gossudar!" caught up 
by file after file of the soldiery. 

There was nothing save this to show the stranger that this 
was the Emperor; no pomp, no parade; a singLe attendant, 
and a plain travelling carriage, drawn by four posters. The 
personal supervision of the troops, the fatigues of the march, 
and the camp constitute his summer pastime. His mode of 
living is always simple; his dress, on ordinary occasions, a 
plain military uniform; his equipage, when in town, a one- 
horse drosky. He is accessible to his subjects, and constantly 
appears in public unattended. His delight is, like the &bled 
Haroun Alraschid, to visit his subjects in disguise and learn 
their sentiments and feelings. When omnibuses were first 
introduced in St. Petersburg, they were voted vulgar and were 
left to mujiks (serfs.) To check this feeling, the Czar rode 
in one himself and they at once became the rage. It is said 
that one night in returning fix)m the opera he took a haek 
drosky and drove to the public entrance of the Wint^ Palace. 
He told the driver to wait and he would send him down the 
fare by a servant. "That won't do," said the fellow, "that's 
what all the officers tell me, and I may wait all night and 
lose my money." "Can you point out any that have served 
you thus?" said the Emperor. "To be sure I can," was the 
reply. Nicholas threw him his cloak in pledge, and tiie servant 
that brought the money ordered him to appear before the C«ar 
the next day. The trembling serf obeyed, and those whom 
he pomted out were severely pimished for their dishonesty. 

On another occasion an istvostchik (hack drosky driver) told 
him he thanked God he did not belong to the Emperor, for 
m the part of the country he e^me from, a murrain had 
destroyed the cattle, and the crown serfs in the neighbourhood 
Had sultered great hardships in consequence; but his master had 
sent to a distance, purchased new herds, and supplied all his 
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own serfs. Nicolai (for that is tlie name which we translate into 
Nicholas) asked his owner's name, and that night the nobleman 
was aroused from his bed, and summoned before the Emperor. 
**Alas, Sire," cried he, "what have I done to merit your 
displeasure?" To his astonishment, he was told he had been 
sent for to assume one of the chief offices of the empire, that 
of manager of the crown lands. The Czar told him the account 
he had heard, and saying, ''Treat my serfs as you have treated 
your own," dismissed him to the enjoyment of his new dignity. 

The Emperor is worshipped by the middle and lower classes, 
and dreaded by the nobility. If one will study for a moment 
the condition of Eussia, he cannot but admire the tact and 
wisdom of the man that controls that vast empire. A French 
author caUs the Russian form of government "a despotism 
tempered by assassination." Her ruler is surrounded by fierce 
and haughty nobles, feudal princes, that never have hesitated, 
nor would hesitate to use poison or the knife, when it might 
further their ambitious aims. The people are corrupt from 
top to bottom. Bribery is open even in a court of justice. 
All, from the highest noble, who receives costly presents to 
wink at fraud, to the lowest policeman, who opens his palms 
and shuts his eyes, when the thief thrusts a few kopecks into 
his hand, are dishonest. Are not the Czar's predilections for 
absolute monarchy not alone sincere, but correct, when applied 
to a people like his? Are such men fit to govern themselves? 

The past of Eussia is but a day in the History of Europe. 
It is less than two centuries since Peter the GriBat ascended 
the throne. ''He made the Eussians Europeans, as Philip 
made the Macedonians Greeks." His success was due, not to 
his extension of the Eussian dominions, but to his concentra- 
tion of the powers of government. He reduced the overgrown 
power of the Boiards; he disbanded the Strelitzes, those 
Janissaries of Europe. He founded St. Petersburgh, he built 
ships, and armed and equipped a powerftil navy, making Eussia 
for the first time a maritime country; he raised an effective 
standing army; and more than all, he encouraged science, and 
introduced the mechanic arts among an almost barbarous people. 
In 1721, he was crowned Emperor, and was the first who 
bore the imposing titie of "Emperor of all the Eussias." 

The next great instrument of Eussian civilization was Catharine 
the Great. Both learned and warlike, she drew savans to her 
court, used every effort to advance the diffusion of knowledge 
in her dominions, and improved the machinery of government; 
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while she quelled insurrections; and by conquest added 210,000 
square miles of fertile land to her territory. Now Nicholas 
is pursuing the course that Peter the Great marked out. 

It would be impossible for the most far-seeing politician to 
divine the future of Kussia. — ^Her fate must depend upon her 
rulers. Iron may be welded to iron, but when wood and 
iron are joined, their connection lasts only with the rivet that 
holds them together. No one is mad enough to suppose that 
aU the Eussias, extending from the North Pole to Persia, and 
from the Baltic to our own frontier, comprising one-seventh 
of the globe, with a population of 57,000,000, could be blen- 
ded together into one great republic. Catharine once called 
together a congress of her subjects at Moscow to devise general 
laws for her people. It represented twenty-seven different na- 
tions, speaking as many different languages, and after a few 
vain attempts at organization broke up in confusion. Imagine 
the stolid Esthonian fraternizing at the polls with the fiery 
Don Cossack, or the rude fisherman of Finland, or still ruder 
Kamtschatkan glorifying the double-headed eagle in a political 
speech to the Moslems of the Caucasus! 

But let us turn fex)m the frozen seas and dreary steppes of 
the Czar's domain; let us cross the fix)ntier to the "land of 
the olive and myrtle," the golden East. 

It was on Friday, the Mahomedan Sabbath, that we stepped 
from the quay of Tophana into a light caique and darted across 
the sparkling waters of the Grolden Horn into the rapid tide 
of the Bosphorus. It was a day of idleness for all good 
Mussulmen. Thousands were thronging to the mosques; the 
water was alive with caiques conveying the inhalntants of 
Pera or Stamboul to the "sweet waters of Asia," to the 
heights of Burguloo, or the "Sweet waters of Europe." Sud- 
denly a flash of light from the Asiatic shore, followed by the 
dull roar of a cannon, proclaims that the Sublime Porte has 
left his palace to visit the mosque. A large caique darts 
from beneath the arches of the serai and cuts the water into 
foam as it heads across the Bosphorus. It is followed by 
another and another. The echo of the first cannon has hardly 
died away before a hundred brazen throats reply. The huge 
Turkish men-of-war that tower above the waters like castles, 
which, but an instant since, seemed deserted and solitary, now 
swarm with men. Every spar, from deck to madt-head, bears 
a living load. The sailors cling to the rigging like bees, and 
Jino the bulwarks. The caiques rapidly approach. They are 
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high-prowed boats, painted in white and gold, each propelled 
at great speed by sixteen stout rowers. Astern is a crimson 
canopy, under which recline the Sultan and the officers of 
state. The train sweeps by, and the roar of cannon is not 
silenced till the Sultan has landed and entered the mosque. 

Thus, on each Mahommedan sabbath through the year, the 
descendant of the Caliphs and head of the church, visits a 
different mosque. The prayers lasted about an hour, and in 
the mean time, we landed and secured a good position to see 
Abdul Megid, on his departure. There was a crowd assembled, 
a detachment of soldiers was under arms, and five horses saddled 
and bridled, with housings thickly studded with diamonds, were 
led up and down to await the choice of their Imperial master. 
The troops wore dark blue European frock coats, and trou- 
sers, and red fez caps, and had a slouching gait and awkward 
look, in their ill-fitting and foreign habiliments. 

At last the doors flew open and a crowd of the high officers 
of state, all in the same plain dress, poured o»t. "When the 
Sultan came, they surrounded him and gave him the Eastern 
salutation by touching the hand first to the breast, and then 
to the cap, and bowing low, a substitute for the ancient 
custom of prostration. With assistance, the Commander of the 
Faithful mounted a white steed, which was led quietly to the 
serai or palace, followed by the officers and the guards, and a 
band of music. The Sultan is a man of middle height, dressed 
something after the European fashion, with a pale, melancholy, 
but fine face. His head drooped on his breast, and his dark 
eyes gazed vacantly before him, it not being etiquette for him 
to look at, or show the least recognition of those about him. 
A man came forward with a paper, some petition, which was 
taken by an officer, and the cortege passed on. It reminded one 
of the Ancient Egyptian worship of bulls. The animals were 
deified, their passions gratified, and the priests governed for 
them. The Sultan is consigned to the pleasures of the harem, 
and is but a puppet that seens to act and speak what really 
emanates from his ministers behind the scenes. 

As the feeble Abdul Megid, surrounded by pashas and soldiers, 
attended by bands of music and cringing favourites, riding a 
steed whose trappings glitter with precious stones, too proud to 
recognise, even by a glance, the bowing multitude, passes by, 
and we remember the vigorous Omar, the second of the Caliphs, 
who entered Jerusalem, as a victor, seated upon a camel, laden 
with a bag of fruit, and another of .com, his only provisions, 
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THE BOOKWORM. 

**That place that does contain 
My books, the best companions, is to me 
A glorious court, where hourly I converse 
With the old sages and philosophers; 
And sometimes for variety I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got. 
Unto a strict account, and in my fancy 
Deface their ill-placed statues." 

Beaumont and Fletchxb. 

Did the reader ever see a real Bookworm? I mean the 
insect, not the man, that preys upon books, the genuine 
Anohium striatum. The little creature is given to boring, and 
will make its way through an old book in a very short time. 
Leaf after leaf you can trace its operations, although you can 
seldom detect the author of these ravages. It leaves its mark 
on every page, and makes extracts as it goes along. But the 
Bookworm by analogy, the living, walking, talking Bookworm, 
employs a different process. Voracious indeed he is, but he 
devours with a purpose, digesting what he swallows according 
to the powers of his mental constitution. The great Dr. Johnson 
was a voracious reader, but not exactly a Bookworm. He 
made short work of a new volume, pouncing instinctively on 
what was new and original, and rejecting everything else. He 
swallowed the thoughts, and left the verbiage untouched. And 
after all this is the most sensible way of reading. But there 
is another kind of book- worship, aptly denominated Bibliomania 
— a passion for what is old, and rare, and curious. This has 
reference to the mere husk or hull of a book — ^its paper, its 
type, its imprint, its age; a first edition, a black letter, a 
Caxton, or a Wynkin de Worde; — ^these are the prizes that 
attract the rarity-hunters at great book- sales. Others admire 
costly binding, glorious margins, exquisite plates. All these 
things are beautiful, and well worthy of admiration, but they 
do not affect the mind in the same way as the genuine passion 
for books which marks the studious Bookworm. The student 
loves his books, not for their outward show, or inward graces, 
but for the great thoughts that stud their pages, and reflect 
the mind of the writer with whom the reader holds commimion. 

For, what, «tfter all, is the charm of this silent conversation 
between the reader and the writer, between the present and 
the past? Why does a line from a favourite poet, a sentence 
from a favourite author, give such pleasure to the mind, and 
8uch solace to the feelings? Because it reminds us <^ tiie 
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trysting-placo of the heart; it takes us back to the book where 
fiiit the fine thought arrested the attention, and the sympathies 
of our common nature were aroused. For when mind commu- 
nicates with mind, when noble ideas are engendered, and lofty 
sentiments implanted, there is a touch of deration and exalt- 
ation in the occasion that gives them birth. Let a young man 
take up * 'Bacon' 8 Essay** for the first time, and if he has any 
mind at all, the compressed wisdom of their weighty sentences 
will astonish and enchant him. Or let the book be Shakspere^ 
and will not the reader, who first comes in contact with that 
mighty mind, carry about with him ever after an abiding sen^e 
of the impressions he received? It is thus that the very volume 
itself becomes endeared. It is the bower of thought, the porch 
of contemplation, the avenue to the great soul that gave i% 
being. We take up the book again and again; we mark th^ 
favourite passages, we commit to memory the choicest 6aying9> 
and treasure the great thoughts as our richest possession. 

He who loves books in this way is a true book- worshipper, 
and yet no idolater. No wonder that such a taste begets a 
passion for books in general. The "gentle reader" looks ilpon 
' them all with a kindly eye, for in such a guise his best instructors 
have appeared. To books he owes his mental stores, and books 
therefore he will not, he cannot despise. 

True this kindly feeling is sorely tried when confronted with, 
heaps of rubbish. It is hard to extend one's sympathies to 
reams of nonsense, false taste, false feeling, and false utterances. 
"VNTio can think without a sigh of the wasted time and energies 
of those who wrote, and those who read the second-rate works 
of the last generation — the three- volumed wonders of the Mi- 
nerva press? Vast indeed is the multitude of books, good, bad, 
and indifferent, published in a single generation. But happily 
posterity does them justice in time, — sifts out the good grain, 
and leaves the rest to "Old Mortality;" for a good book has 
in it the seed of immortality. When will Homer cease to be 
venerated; when will Shakspere cease to be read? And yet it 
is singular that it is the ideal that lives; the real for the most 
part changes or dies. It is the imaginative writers that retain 
their hold on the affections; those who deal with facts are 
perpetually tripping one another up, and being trodden iinder- 
Ibot at last themselves. 

Pure science of course can never grow old, or be superseded. 
Euclid and Newton, no less than Homer and Shakspere, wrote 
lor all time. But practical science is perpetually undergoiiig 
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fresh innovationfl. The chemistry of to-day will not he the 
chemistry of to-morrow, l^ature reveals herself hut slowly, 
and her great laws take centuries to decipher; and so the books 
of science and theory gradually die out, and are lost to view; 
while a history of the past, or a glimpse into the future, will 
retain its interest while the world lasts. History affects us in 
some measure like Biography. The one gives us the grand 
and varied life of the human race, the other deals with the 
workings and outpourings of a single mind. When we have 
read a man's life we can better understand his writings, and 
when we have scanned the page of history we are better able 
to forecast the future fortunes of our race. But in both subjects 
much depends on the special character of the narrator's style. 
"When Herodotus gossips, and Thucydides reasons, we are won 
by the lively garrulity of the one, and admire the stern wisdom 
of the other. Some men paint history, others preach it. There 
is a similar difference among biographers. Boswell daguerreo- 
types where others would draw caricatures. Autobiography is 
delightful, and even its exaggerations are amusing. But a 
cdary is poor stuff; and keeping a diary must be as tiresome 
as perpetual gazing on a looking-glass. He must be a great 
man indeed whose daily course is worth such close and minute 
study. Really good autobiography is a scarce thing. For ten 
that can be trusted to write passably well of another, there is 
scarcely one that can be trusted to write of himself. The 
artist is too close to the object to be able to delineate its 
proportions aright. The picture is all foreground, and perspective 
iis' forgotten. 

Leaving the regions of fact, and coming into the realm of 
opinion and fancy, what splendid mental trophies do we see 
erected. Cast your eye round the shelves of some choice library, 
and will it not rest with delight on the volumes that contain 
th^ essence of poetic beauty? From the great poets of the 
classic ages down to the modem sons of song, what a galaxy 
of creative talent, what fountains of thought, what mirrors of 
eternal truth! Take down a volume, let it be Chaucer, or Spenser, 
or Shakspere, or Dryden, or Milton, and in a moment the old 
enchantment is upon you; you are in the great mental picture 
gallery, and you find new beauties the longer you gaze. 
Imagine for a moment all this ideal world annihilated; that 
riot a copy remained, not a line of all the poets that ever 
wrote; wnat would become of those that came after us? How 
would the great world of fancy be again repeopled; when 
3. N 
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would tlu) world roc unothcr Sliukspere, a second Milton, or a 
\\v\s llomiT? It could not be; for all these books shadow forth 
tho xuui^) of Iho iige that gave them birth. Each is a leaf 
KWii of tho world's nunitiil historj', and we could no more re- 
|hhhIui'« oU(^ if lost, than we could interpolate a day in the 
ritlonditr of our own lives. "Who would not prize tlie books 
thut eon tain nueh jmviouft mementoes? 

It in thuH Www tluit the i>aasion for books arises in the 
\\ViH\H\ of the st\ulent — a love of literature in every shape. 
And when the Hookworm passes tlio bookseller's shop, or eom^ 
«(oi\m{i the hun\blo biH>k- stall, his eye will wander to the old 
tUmiliar tViends of his youth, he will look fondly at the gay 
iMvevinj;* of the last uew-eomers, and wish them all the im- 
mortality ll\oy may dtnuTve; nor will he despise the way-wom 
wwuUWrs who have found their way after years of chequered 
tWtuuo to the Kvk-stiill. Haply he may light on the CoUoquiee 
Kt^iNUUiH, i\»uv the fond ivm'ivmiou of some needy student, 
*\r o>i »*\we uohle elassie tome, now shorn of its antique splen- 
dour. ;iud X lad iu !ii^r\hd t\^W-^ Aulus l^ellius tells us how he 
)WtU\) to the Kv>V-sjall he saw whon ho landed at Bmndnsmm, 
tV^\x\^,d they^^ Vur.d\^ of whiuu^ f.^r sale in a xniseiaWe 
^sW,uu\i*„ x\v„-uvi ju;d dirtN , lie &sli\i :ho prioe, and marvoUing 
Al tV.exv * V.^vr.w.^-NN. p\irvV,;i*<\i ji uuu;Nt oi tikrm for a mere 
U^.tkv liuA !ur».^,^\i ou: to ^rtvr, Kvl^s witli most d 

\\w ^wXavJs srojT'.is Aiu-iu; :rai>tlliJ^ *boux the 
Au5>-*A*\\v.Niv3yi::, :i>e v,^.i*r, oi:e tyx^ ibe irioiZe of liieir 

*'^;>5v Mi'or^* s;,">a'X'N v*x\ r:>-,* ry V.ctii liwin 

^\ ^\ — ^ V.^.l V.u^t*^: , , ^ ' ^«Ci:>i evtinr ik-ji 

ti>^ cxtl i^xv, >ii>u:v>-,^' :i>;^\ c^vs. cr:«^ :ixf«ait*i 

^ V^-f^****^ *V-2»^\ts ^^.-txf^auT «!^ iir«V MVi. 

^nt^K VfcWfcS^K^ ^ Yc».x;^,\xi « ,Srocr j£ivc ^racsaSsf ^csiit 
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The great German bumourist, Jean Paul Richter^ once wrote an essay 
on the **Axt of Falling Asleep," full of those whimsical trains of thought, 
and odd, but striking analogies, with which his works abound. I will 
endeavour to give the reader an idea of its principal points. The essayist 
begins by showing the urgent want of such an art as that he professes 
to unfold. The nights are long, and fashionable people make them still 
longer. The most enviable lot is that of a dormouse or polar bear, whose 
slumbers last as long as his northern nights, namely, just five months. He 
commends his subject to the sleepless. Is there a minister working for 
a great people, or an author toiling at some work, and both so jealously 
that they shorten quite as much as they intensify their slumbers; or is 
there a woman's head that spins out, in the dark, the woven and entangled 
web of her own or her neighbour's destiny, and consequently cannot close 
her eyes — like spiders who delight to spin their webs just about bed- 
time, and always weave them off in the night? Or is there any other 
bewildered head, driven about from idea to idea, and unable to find the 
rest it craves ? To each and to all such he offers his budget of remedies. 

It is not, he says, the act of simply falling asleep that is so difficult, 
Mt falling asleep again after once being aroused. After the first sleep of 
exhaustion our statesman starts from his slumbers, and whatever financial 
idea happens to fall in his way, he pounces on it and wearies himself 
with it, like the hawk that holds in its talons, till the morning, any stray 
dove it may have caught in the night. And so with the poor author, 
whose inner man, as he lies abed, gleams and glitters with phosphoric 
light, just like a fish-market at night, in a sea-port town ; imtil all is so 
light within that he can distinguish every object in the chamber of his 
brain, and begins to write again at his daily task under the bed-quilt. 

The art of falling asleep corresponds with the art of producing ennui, 
an art that, with heads considered logical, amounts after aU to the unlogical 
art of not thinking at all. 

A philosopher may lie down in his bed, close his eyes and ears, and 
even then lay a wager, (and win it too,) to keep awake the whole night. 
He will win it simply by mental means, namely by thinking. This arbitrary 
power presupposes its converse; that is, the ability to set oneself asleep 
as soon as one ceases to employ the medium made use of in the wager. 
We see this in the case of multitudes every evening when they go to bed. 
They leave off tiUnkitigf and £a.ll asleep, as a matter of course. As soon as 
a man says "I will no longer pursue any one conception that presents 
ifiscif to my mind, but let my ideas come and go as they please ;" he falls 
aeieep. It is not the origination, but the continuation of our ideas that 
dialinguishes our waking from our dreaming hours. When we are awake 
we either adopt or reject the foundling of a first thought ; in our dreams 
the foundling finds out and adopts its mother, and makes her obey its 
lQ»diDg-Btrings. But it is not every one that can produce this forcible 
suspension and rejection of all thought, and so empty his brain for the 
night and induce repose. Therefore, says Jean Paul^ it is incumbent on 
me to give the world some practical directions which will enable a man 
to make his head, like the barometer, a perfect vacuum, so that the delicate 
dectric light of dreams may gleam full through the ethereal medium. 
Thfi principle of the whole system is to induce a monotony of thought. 
But first of all let the wooer of slumber have regard to disturbing causes 
•jfising fhnn improper attitudes for repose, and avoid laying his hand on 
kis forehead, or crossing his arms or legs ; as in such a position any little 
muscular twitching of the limbs is sufficient to arouse the frame, and then 
the night's rest is 8ix)iied. 
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nu*n» mo roiirtiHMt ukhIoh of lulUnjr onoM'U* to ix's^t; an adilitioiial one 
liai Ihvu «uKK»''*i«'*l. \\\M is to trv not to to skvp at all. 'flic 
UrM miMliiHl Is, ,NiffM/fi,«/, III* who ooiints Tucn' ti^iin's has nothing new 
iui\l uothniK ol«l jH«i\t»v his nusuL Ino avt U nu»:ital. but it is one rcquir- 
iii^i tho K'i»i )Htv>ihU« o\oriion ot' thou^cht. Tlio nilo i>i to count von* 
*lo\\l\, t«:hl lo i»wiuiv I ho ii>;ui\*s a'* K»!vj:, unii^rin, RtMU.m Characters drawi 
on ii i(i^;kn(io No,'iU', I. U. lU. IV. cio., but on no account to vontiuv 
Ivxoiul :k hiohliva. i^r let ihc slooi»-s*'ckcr ctuiu: long numbers, 

vh\Hvsi!'^ Midi a> can K" pvnouncisl ia IVvh-uc nica^viiv : iV»r in>tancc — 
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No. VIII. — To minds accustomed to intellectual exercise, rapid and en^tic 
transition from one subject to another without any attempt at comparing 
them, may be of service. This is nothing more than allowing the brain to 
work at its will without the intervention of the judgment. The mind 
suffers the organ to quiver out its last energies in fonning images. 

No. IX.— Abruptly breaking off every fresh train of thought as it arises 
without suffering the mind to dwell on any one, has it merits. Those 
who have not this power may content themselves with calling up a set of 
unconnected words, say substantives, one after the other, such as, "salt, 
power, froth, pigeons, baker, Bonaparte, mason, whistle," etc, etc., taking 
the words just as they come into the head, and letting them turn each 
other out as fast as they please. 

No. X. — We carry about with us in our heads two of the finest possible 
machines for sowii^ the seeds of slumber, namely, the two auditory pas- 
sages externally visible as Ears. We read of persons lulling themselves 
to sleep with the sound of waterfalls. We all carry about with us inter- 
nal waterfalls of similar potency, namely, the well-springs of the arteries 
and the waterfeUs of the veins, which rush down incessantly close to our 
aural nerves, and which every one can sensibly perceive, even in the day 
Ume, by paying some degree of attention to his inward sensations, but 
still more clearly at night, and when his head is laid on the pillow. Let 
the wakeful man direct the car of his mind intently towards this inward 
rushing sound, and its lulling influence will soon be folt. This recipe 
may be practised in coiyunction with No. VI, when its efficacy will 
be much increased. 

No. XI, requires some degree of invention. It consists in repeating to 
oneself some familiar story, arranging it metrically in the freest measures. 
' Take for instance the history of Joseph, and chant off your Joscphiad in 
Iambic measure, if you please, thus : — 

**Tht dreaming Joseph onee drew near his brethren, 
And filled with pride related all his dreams," 

and so on. Give yourself no concern about poetical beauties, and no 
thought of the critics. As Jean Paul says, ask yourself this question — 
**Are Dr. So and so, and Professor So and so, actually stuffed in along 
with thee under one coverlid ? Are they lying right and left of thee with 
their night-capped heads on the same pillow? Of course not; then go on 
with your poetty and heed them not." 

No. Xn, consists in spelling the very longest words you can think of, 
such as *honorilicabilitudinibus,' in the most deliberate way possible. The 
effect is heightened by picking out letter by letter, and fancying that 
you are fastening them one by one with yellow brass-headed nails into a 
panel of a door. Before you have got half through your word, you are 
fast asleep. 

No. XIII. — This is the least intellectual process. You have nothing to 
do but move the five fingers up and down one after another, tiiinking of 
nothing else all the while, but lifting them up and putting them down; 
ere lon^ you will forget vour task and begin to snore. It is the uniformity 
of the process, and the httle interest attaching to it, that effects the object. 
The natives of Tongataboo lull their great folks to sleep by gently drum- 
ming on their bodies for a long thne. The principle is the same in both 
cases. 

No. XIV. — Begin some imaginary task that is to continue without 
intermission. Imagine yourself placed in a star, and, from a bushel of 
flowers, fling flower after flower into the abyss of the universe, and try 
to fill the inmiensc void. Or stand at a church door, and try to count 
the endless crowd as they stream out from service. Or fancy yourself 
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ttyte thix)UKli oloudlnntl, leaping from cloud to cloud, and careering round 
Iht^tunlh, or |K»rtbnuiug any other ini|>o8?ihle and never-ending task. 

Slwjs then, we see, that iH'autitlil still-life of our life, is provided hy 
(^\ery thing that euntiunes in a uniform course. And so it is that meii 
thll asleep at last over life itsi»lf, when it has lasted some threescore or 
t\>urset>n' yeaix Antl so pn>lml>ly, a<lds Jean Paul, would this lively 
li'tMUisi^ Itself give the reader a pnWtieal lesson in the art of failing xisleep» 
were it not to eome at twice to a t\Ul stop. 



HITS OX BOOKS. 

A uooK is deilntHl by *»ihe Council of Four," to lie the raft on which 
untl,vi)\g genius tkviis down the stn^am of time; the ftx>t-priut by which 
Ih^ «l\er-studeuts of the emth's liistorA' juilge of the once-living' anther ; 
a teacher who has sitiuetimes gn>wn a tyrant; brain preserved in ink. 

NvMHKK OK lU^^Ks. — An ingt^nious nuxkm anth<v says it is about four 
huudnni years yiuee the art of uuiltiplyiug books has' been discovered; 
ami an arithuu'iician has attempunl to calculate the labours of Aese four 
ages tvf tv|H>graphy» whii^h he dis\x>vers has actually produced 3,641,961 
w\wks; ^t\iiki))g each winrk at three volumes, and ivrkonii^r opij mtk 
iiii|yressK>i) tv» vt>usist of thive hun^tml copies, which is too little, the 
av'tual auKMtut t\\>m the press^^s of KuT\>pe will give, up to Ae 3re«r 1;?16, 
$:^J7t^-HHk \vUnuH\<! each of whWh being an inch thick, if placed oa a 
Uue» wvHiKI ct.»\er ti^Ooi* leagues! 

Tht\M;gh Kv>ks we enjv>y inteivtmrse with snp«ior ■ilBd:^ and Ane 
iaxatualtk^ utkcans vwf cvMHUiuiuoatkHi an^ in the rach of aiL la th« 
be<sc ts.K>^s gtvai uken talk tv> us, givi^ us their c)cit>t pgevkms thovghbs 

ai!\l |\vur their s^hiIs into ouris be thaukevl 1iL>r books: They are 

thv" \v^v.x s of the vlistaut aad the dead, and make tt* heirs of die spiritual 
Ht\* v'i* 't\ANS igvs. lk^>ks arv the true levvUer«> They givv ak who 
wi,- :ai.tLf;AKX the^uk the svviety^ tl^ $(^inuaL ^cvskokv oc* cIk 

O liU^b, y<r uKHxtuttenss v.»t* outitKiU cocvwce wi^filKm »?f ^ wi»e<c; 
^ev^t s*.»i*.vs vt' vldd y lijfe; ^*cvv^ aiari rv^alri vt imoiorsallcy ; 
rrev^ >•VA^; ^^ Ali ^-ti^cs, wbL*.\>e Waves are ifcHr A; hiealfn^ oiT dhe asKkw; 
v*rv*x<.'> ci i iv-^-e>i^\ >»ihfnf ail ati^y eit,. :ior a iamin^ 5wocd: 

Hv^Vv 5v»fer*tu*eitcsv div«siii(e* soc^js^i wito caa wiqgjk voor vmk? 



v^K' v^'ikau si)r a gicW imMk,. a3»i a tilKKbsuii ralKBCi- aor « zom 
>tautOcvi :i«f atarkec >*axfre H-ntrvv 3s <>er o->rIy : 

~V li^ at't^ wvnui ntn^ctit V:t|C» a >himn|C sft.iK ; 

f;/r a^^^(^^i loois^ ami SMiou:si!e^> atui i^itfs *tvit«* encnuive 
ItKr siim ^\AUiiM jbtKtKCh ami >p«»ibl^^c 'iM. -tfoncc 

is iss >/ ;iie* ui^ Ttaltitnc sia^e, 4i»d rhin*; ;urx'mii;-j: -nrac^er. 
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BITS OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Jules Janest. — The following account of tliis celebrated jour- 
nalist, who, in 1861, came to London for the purpose of 
writing an account of the Great Exhibition' for the Journal 
des Deibats, appeared in the Quarterly Heview, in 1839. It 
forms part of an article headed "Journalism in Prance." 
Speaking of the Journal des Dehats, the reviewer (Mr. Hay- 
ward, we believe,) says, "The literary department has always 
been well supported, and at present we are by no means certain 
that the paper is not . indebted for the better half of its. ce- 
lebrity to its good fortune in securing the services of M. Jules 
Janin, the most popular of living feuilletonists — a host, an 
epoch, a dynasty, a puissance in himself. Is there a break- 
fast table at Paris which does not hail with eagerness the 
Monday number of the journal, in which alone his weekly 
criticism is to be found? Is there an actor, dancer, singer, 
or playwright, who does not tremble at his nod? Is there 
a cultivated man in Europe who p annot read with pleasure, 
long after the occasion has gone by, this reckless, thoughtless, 
wild, wandering, discursive, gay, good-humoured, fertile, fan- 
ciful, and sensible contributor — this enfant gate un monde 
quHl gate? It is not fair to judge him by his romances. He 
cannot write a book: he wants continuity; he wants the power 
of adhering doggedly to an idea, a system, a doctrine, or 
a plot. Like a child who quits the path to pick flowers or 
chase a butterfly, he is eternally wandering off into fresh 
trains of associations, but comes back loaded with so many 
pretty things, that we lose all inclination to find fault." 

JtiDGE BuBNET. — ^This Celebrated lawyer w^is youngest son of 
Bishop Burnet. He was educated at Merton College, and 
after became a student of the Temple, where for some time 
he led a dissipated life; but at last took a serious turn; and 
ono evening, his father observing him to be very thoughtful, 
asked what he was meditating? "A greater work," replied 
he, "than your Lordship's History of the Beformation." "Aye!" 
said the Bishop, "what is that?" "The reformation of myself," 
answered the young man. And he fulfilled his promise by 
becoming one of the best lawyers of his time. He was Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, and died in 1753. In his last 
will is the following declaration: — "I think it proper in this 
solemn act to declare, that as I have lived, so I trust I shall 
die, in the true faith of Christ, as taught in the Scriptures, 
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but not as taught or practised iu any one risible church, I 
know of. ihougii I think the Chuivh of England is as little 
stufied with the inventions of men as any of them; and the 
CliUTX'h of Rome is so full of them, as to have dtstioyed all 
that is lovely in the Christian religion." Sit tibi terra levi*. 

Inoipkm in the Life of Peesipext Filmore. — ^The follow- 
ing ;u:t\\io:e of ihe lV<:dent of the Uiiittsi Statt s. was received 
frv^iu a hiirhlv table and in:cl2:gx;n: American, who 

wi:ucssi\i :ho Vr.w viir.gs to which :: nrVrs. Alvu: fit'teen 
yo:irs agv\ Alilh.rvi Filn:civ. ;i: :ha: yxrl.-d a Liwyer in Bufialo, 
was c::gag\\i as vour.st^l :Vr a r.:i::::ve slave, who L^d bten 
]V;:rsv.i\: Vy his m;;>ur and arrvsui in :ha: lITt. Mr. Pilniore 
ixcr:«.\i hiV i\^wcrs :o dtiiA: :hi: >iaviholJtr. iiii in :he course 
of his sTxwh.. Civo u::irA::.v :> the :.l!:wiri: stnriments. 
Adviressing :he ^hrv>c ;us:icvs on the :^-.h. he s^d tKry 
mighi di\i.;o :ho r.:;i:: was a shivc. giv^ :he niasier a 
vvr:ir.:a:i v;ut>- hir.i V^^.k in:: shwtrr. : ±eT^ was a 
h:g::or law :h,iu :::cir d^v^isi-:. H- did L:: r^liivc that the 
r*tav. w,-.:'.d :-o n-ir.s*.'»\c\i. :>r :hcrv w-:rr ni^.v hearts 
.uTsidf. x^:i-i i- t^v-ir ot ^-I:-. :: ^^mii: it: r-f^rrins 
:^:i::"-xr f :-:h;r :::gi:ivcs out :: d:.:i. wh: st-xo T\ady 
ri-s<v.; :ho y.vr :\l*.:w it tuvl:::'.. A:V:r hewing the 
iiVtv ;:".. :ho Vn v-/:: g.:v; ;v..ijr.v.cr:: ;;g::vli-.>t ti.f sh".v.: : : the 
s'...^ ;h-'M;r .w.'.i : vr;^:;:". .:t :i:.v .±.-r :: v-:r.viv his 
X.,:— :.;.;rd :h; >:.;v-^r ?^:-sy:-;-::^, th.- lyin- within 
S i;:: ^t ;;:>::.-;<* v :;;r: lix:::. \r::h h;T s::i:i. . r«dy 
.::Vc^: :".T Ohi:. At^^r :"h; 5.::.T,h:^i^T had 

\* -u::-.-: >;;:-.-;sss. thi .hit! -ig:>:T^t-: iri;-—*^ 
\":;>: :-k; n::^ -^j^^y ^.^t.r^ ;r hi 

\^ . ..*.i h:::; c- ^':;^;h.l^:T Sf;;: j: :h: >:f.::g tx.it^niint 

c»^.^:.s: ::.;::i: : .: :r.;^:-: :viik;>.;s .w:: lii^n^. w:ic:i 
;:^,v:,v: s^-- - ■:: whi.^: he had 
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SUMMER SONGS. 

BY THE EDITOE. 

A DREAMY sound of waters falling, softly falling ; • 
Voices of sweet song birds to each other calling ; 
Flowers, all rainbow -tinted, springing, freshly springing. 
On the vagrant breezes richest perfume flinging. 

A perfect satisfaction, a fullness of delight ; 
A sense of gliding onward through regions ever bright ; 
All balm, all bloom, all beauty, like some ambrosial clime. 
These are the signs that tell us of glorious summer time I 

June, the leafy month, is here — the joUy June, as Spenser 
has it, arrayed 

"All in green leaves as he a player were 

The month of music and perfume; when the year has attained 
the full maturity of its beauty, and, without having yet lost 
the delightful freshness of spring, has realized all our glowing 
anticipations of the glorious summer. The birds yet sing 
amid the umbrageous boughs their dulcet love songs; the 
breeze that brings from the meadow the fragrance of the new- 
mown hay, and from the garden the delicious perfume of the 
rose, is yet cool and invigorating; by and by it will fold its 
wings, and sink to sleep amid the bright-hued blossoms, like 
a reveller when the feast is over. Kow — ^as the old poet 
Daniel says — 

"Now each creature joyes the other. 

Passing happy dayes and hours, 
One bird reports unto another. 

In the fall of silver showers. 
Whilst the earth, (our common mother,) 

Hath her bosom deckt with flowers. 
Whilst the greatest torch of heaven. 

With bright rayes warms Flora's lap. 
Making nights and dayes both even. 

Cheering plants with fresher sap:" 

Pity that so joyous a strain should have so sad an ending as 
the tAVo lines which follow — 

My field of flowers quite bereaven, 
Wants refresh of better hap." 

But thus it commonly is with mortal joy; there comes a 
black cloud over the bright sunshine, and so it happens, that 

"Our sweetest songs are those which tell of saddest thought." 

Let us however dwell on the bright side of the picture 
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A SONG FOR JULY. 

I sing, I sing, as erst I sang, in this golden sununer time, 
When the new -mown hay perfumed the breeze, and June was in its prime ; 
When few and sultry were the hours that owned the reign of night, 
And long ere labour was astir, the eastern sky was bright; 

When scarce the sunbeams entrance found to chequer the green glade, 
So closely wove the verdant roof, by leafy branches made; 
When the music of the nightingale was ceasing in the dell. 
And the wand'ring cuckoo shouted out to all a sad farewell. 

I sing, I sing, as erst I sang; and still the skies are blue; 
And still the breeze that fia.ns my cheek is soft as ever blew; 
And still the sun as fervently embraceth the fair earth. 
Where flowers of richest scent and hue on every side have birth : 

Tlirough the green meads as joyously the streams their courses wend. 
In all the pride of leafiness the trees their boughs extend ; 
Still humming bees as busily in flower bells load the thigh. 
And still the bright-winged butterflies go flitting gaily by. 

I sing, I sing, as erst ; yet scarce so joyously and ft^e ; 
For the shadow of a coming change is stealing over me, 
And over the green earth, Qiat spreads so feir before my sight. 
And all things that are beautiful, and fashioned for delight. 

I mark the brown tinge that pervades the landscape day by day; 

I know that it betokeneth the advent of decay; 

I hear a voice — the voice of Time — a whisper stem and low — 

"The year hath reached its prime, and now its decadence must know." 

Here we are again brought to the same sad inevitable con- 
clusion. In truth it is a solemn theme, this progress of the 
changing seasons, bright and beautiful as are many of their 
varying aspects; they pass before us like spirits of departed 
friends pointing ever to an eternal goal and singing, here 
nought is constant; yet bidding us rejoice, even amid our 
sorrowing, in the hope of a settled joy hereafter. They speak 
to us with admonitory voices too, and we may, if we will, 
learn much from their mute yet touching eloquence. 

Let us conclude with a cabinet picture, as marvellously rich 
in poetic imagery, as the season is in flowers and golden tints; 
it is a Summer Day, worthy to follow Jean PauFs glorious 
piece of word-painting, given in our 'May Gossip.' 

A SUMMER DAY. 

BY J. STAirrAN BIGG. 

Oh, what a rich and lovely day is dead I 
It came np like a Monarch from the East; 
When the grey hairs of dawn were tnm'd to gold, 
And night shrank back to let the bright one in. 
The earth broke silence, and from out her heart 
A thousand singing joys burst like young birds, 
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PAPER FROM NETTLES. 

That man is grass is, of course, a solemn truth, solemnly 
received; but that nettles should be paper, is a bit of news that 
will startle the millions. Nevertheless, the Gardener^ Chronicle 
declares that "nettles, and mallows in particular," make excellent 
paper. "The common stinging nettle" has a splendid fibre, 
and in Germany has been made into first-class paper. At this 
very hour the world is so prosperous, so well to do, and well 
dressed, that commerce cries in vain for rags to feed the paper 
mills; and here are millions and millions of reams of the green 
material — the much abused and long neglected nettle — idly 
growing in our very ditches. Will not Mr. Gladstone look 
liberally, scientifically, at this enormous waste of greenness — 
this dreadful sacrifice of vegetable power The Gardner declares 
that the fine old English stinging nettle possesses a fibre "scarcely 
inferior to hemp." Hear that, Nicholas, and tremble at the 
rod of nettles in store for the chastisement of Russian trade. 
The like cheering authority also assures us that the Spanish 
broom, fSpartium junceumj makes first-rate paper; but this 
scientific fact, we doubt not, has long been known to Spanish 
statesmen; all Spanish bonds having been printed on broom 
paper, that they might be swept out of the Spanish memory 
as cleanly as possible. Be this as it may; let us, as Britons, 
rejoice in the possession of our never- failing crops of British 
nettles, ready to be converted into "first-class paper." And 
there is a hopeful moral, a comforting assurance in this discovery, 
that at length does justice to the scorned, abused, neglected 
"common stinging nettle;" — a thing growing in ditches; a wound- 
ing, irritating, wicked weed, stinging men, women, and children 
— it has still groNvn with a name of unmixed badness; and now, 
this thing of ditches shall be gathered, and steeped, and daintily 
manipulated, and come forth to the world, in its revealed self, the 
whitest, purest paper! Beauty that would squeal at a touch of 
the saw-edged leaf of the "common stinging nettle," calling it a 
cruel odious thing, may now lay her hand upon the purified leaf — 
(its soul of whiteness and innocence evolved from its green acrid 
body,) — and tracing thereon gentlest thoughts for eager, happy 
eyes, may bless the common stinging nettle. Let no man, unde- 
servedly cast doAvn and reviled, despair; — for even nettles — com- 
mon stinging nettles — are looking up. When will Mr. Gladstone 
permit Mr. Disraeli to address him in a note of "first-class paper," 
that is, nettle paper. — Douglas Jerrold, 
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WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Judicial Pleasantry. — On Saturday last daring the trial of an action 
for an ejectment, Mr. Clinton, Q. C, had occasion to examine >i'itnesse8 
as to their knowledge of the boundaries of a certain farm, the subject 
under consideration. One of these was 94 years of age, the other two 
upwards of 80. The weU-developed figures and florid looks of the old 
men astonished the learned counsel, who inwardly contrasted his own 
attenuated and delicate frame with the yet burly portions of the fine 
old fellows. "It is astonishing, my Lord," said he, addressing Mr. 
Justice Cresswell, "how well men of such an age look — the place surely 
must be Ihealthy. I wonder what they take?" The learned judge gave 
one of his blandest smiles, dropped his pen, and looking significantly at 
the learned counsel, said "I*m sure, Mr. Clinton, I don't know what 
they take, but I 'm quite sure theydon*t take briefs.'" — Ckrmarthen Jouma /. 

A Great Calf.'— Sir William B, being at a parish meeting, made some 
proposals which were objected to by a farmer. Highly enraged, "Sir," 
said he to the farmer, "do you know that I have been at two uniTersitics, 
and at two colleges at each university?" "Well, sir," said the fanner, 
•*what of that? I had a calf that sucked two cows, and the observation 
I made was, the more he sucked the greater calf he grew," 

A Chancery Pun. — Lord Eldon (the Chancellor) related of his prede- 
cessor. Lord JSrskine, that being at a dinner party with Captain Parry, 
after his first voyage of discovery, he (Lord Erskine) asked the intrepid 
navigator, what himself and his hardy crew lived on ,when j&ozen up in 
the polar seas. On the Seals to be sure," replied Parry. — "And very good 
living too," said the ex -chancellor, "if you keep them long enough I" — 
Twiss's Life of Lord Eldon, 

A Shrewd Translator. — Monsieur Malo being employed on an 
American work, came to the word moose deer; he flew to his Dictionarj', 
but could not find moose ; but discovering mouse, he sagely concluded 
irioose to be a misprint, and he accordingly translated the sentence thus; 
— "Great mice, six feet high, with antlers." 

A Relentless Judge. — Th^ other night, a well-known barrister was 
relating some anecdotes of the "bar." Among other good things, he said 
that he recollected to have heard of a relentless judge who was never 
known to have shed a tear but once, and that was during the represen- 
tation of the Beggar's Opera, when Macheath got a reprieve I 

A gentleman sitting in one of the boxes in company with the late Lord 
North, not knowing his lordship, entered into conversation with him, and 
seeing two ladies come into an opposite box, turned to him, and addressed 
him with, "Pray, sir, can you inform me who is that ugly woman that is 
just come in?" "Oh," replied his lordship, with great good humour, that 
is mg wife." "Sir, I ask you ten thousand pardons: I do not mean her, 
I mean that shocking monster who is along with her." "That," replied his 
lordship, "is mg daughter." 

Sheridan sometimes met with his match, and that in quarters where it 
might have been least expected. He was one day endeavouring to cu^ a 
a suit of new clothes out of a tailor's shop in the city. Flattery was 
the weapon he employed. "Upon my word," said he, "you are an excel- 
lent finisher; you beat our snips in the West End hollow. Why don't 
you push your thimble amongst us? PU recommend you everywhere. 
Upon my honour your work does you infinite credit." "Yes," replied the 
tailor, "I always take care that my work gives long credit, but the wearers 
ready money." 
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GOLDEN THOrGHTS. 



For jurt experience tells in every soil, 

That those who think most govern those who toil.— ^r^o/dsmt/A. 



Dr. FrxInklin's Code of Laws. — ^The following list of moral virtues 
was drawn up by Dr. Franklin, for the regulation of his life :— 7ew/>er- 
ance. — Eat not to fulness; drink not to elevation. Silence. — Speak not 
but what might benefit others or yourself; avoid trilling conversation. 
Order. — Let all your things have their places ; let each purt of your bus- 
iness have its time. Resolution, — Resolve to perform what you ought; 
perform without fail what you resolve. Frugality* — Make no expense, but 
to do good to others or yourself; that is, waste nothing. Industry. — Lose 
no time; be always employed in something useful; keep out of all un- 
necessary action. Sincerity. — Use no hurtful deceit ; think innocently and 
justly; and if you speak, speak accordingly. Justice. — Wrong none by 
doing injuries, or omitting the benefits that are your duty. Moderation. — 
Avoid extremes ; forbear resenting injuries. Cleanliness. — Suffer no unclean- 
liness In the body, clothes, or habitation. Tranquility. — Be not disturbed 
about trifles, or at accidents common or unavoidable. Humility. — Imitate 
Jesus Christ. 

Be reserved, says WiUiam Penn, but not sour ; grave, but not formal ; 
bold, but not rash; humble, but not servile; patient, but not insensible; 
constant, but not obstinate; cheerful, but not light; rather be sweet- 
tempered than familiar ; familiar rather than intimate ; and intimate with 
very few and upon good grounds. 

Great works are perfonned not by strength, but by perseverance. — 
Dr. Johnson. 

History is the tongue of the great Bell of Tune, tolling the night watches 
and the morning hours. — Professor WCuUagh. 

All establishments die of dignity. They are too proud to think them- 
selves ill, and to take a little physic. — Sidney Smyth. 

Good works make friends — bad works make enemies. — Sir Matthew Hale. 

There is nothing the absolute ground of which is not a mystery. — Coleridge. 

Drinking water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor his wife a 
widow. — Spanish Proverb. 

All who have meditated on the governing of mankind have been con- 
vinced that the fate of empires depends on the education of youth. — 
Aristotle. 

*No man can see all the world out of his own windows,' — Chinese Proverb. 
It concerns the commonwealth that none should be idle, but all busied. 
— George Herbert. 

A prince may be the jest of Europe, and be the only one who knows 
nothing of it. — Blaise Pascal. 

Sins, like places at court, we seldom resign, till we can keep them no 
longer. — Fielding. 

Drink never changes — it only shews our nature. — Steme. 

To be always among books is to die among the living, and live among 
the dead. — Marquis MaUezzi. 

The many read only with their eyes, and hear only with their ears; 
the few peruse with their whole soul, and listen with all their feelings. — 
Steme. 

The weeping of an heir is laughter under a mask. — Latin Proverb. 
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